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C ON TENTS, 
V.ew of America when first discovered, and of the Manner^ and 
Policy of its most uncivilized Inhabitants— Vast Extent of Ame- 
rica — Grandeur ot the Objects it presents to View— Its Moun* 
tains — Kivers — Lakis — Its Form favourable to Commerce—* 
Temperature— Predominance of Cold— Causes of this— uncul- 
tivated— unwholesome— its Animals— Soil— Inquiry how Ame- 
rica was peopled— various Theories— what appeai-s most proba- 
b!e— Condition and Character of the Americans— AIL the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians excepted, in the Stage of Savaff(s— Inquiry 
confined to the uncivilized Tribes— Difficulty of ohtaininl In- 
formatioa— various Causes of this— Method observed in the In- 
'*"ii^":i T!^ ^**'^y Constitution of the Americans considered 
~}v l^^«.^»^^l!t|esof their Minds— ill. Their domestic State 
— IV^ Their political State and Institutions— V. Their System 
of War and public Security— VI. The Arts with which thev 
were acquainted-^Vil. Theirrelijrious Ideas and Institutions— 
yill. Such singular and detached Customs as are not reduceable 

*^^^*' v-**f '^'■™^" 5«?^---IX. General Review and Estimate 
of tb€ir Vu-tues and Defects. 

Twenty-six years had elapsed since Columbus 
conducted the people of Europe to the New World. 
During that period-the Spaniards had made great prol 
gre.8 m exploring its various regions. They had visit- 
Voi. If. B 
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4 HISTORY 1XP AMERICA. Book IT. 

ed all the islands scattered in different clusters through 
:» that part of the ocean which flows in between North 
and South America. Tht^y had sailed along the east- 
ern coast of the continent, from the ri/er De la Plata 
to the bottom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found 
that it stretched without interruption through this \'ast 
^Kyrtion of the globe. They had discovered the great 
Southern .Ocean, which opened new prospects in that 
quarter. They had acquired some knowledge of the 
coast of Florida, which kd them to observe the conti- 
nent as it extended ^n an opposite direction; and ) 
though they pushed their discoveries no farther towards 
the North, other nations had visited those parts which 
they neglected. The English, in a voyage, the mo- 
tiveft aud success of which shall be related in another 
part of this history, had sailed along the coast of A- 
inerica from Labrador to the confines of Florida ; and I 
the Portuguese, in quest of a shorter passage to the 
East Indies, had ventured into the northern seas, and 
viewed the same regions *. Thus, at the period where 
I have chosen to take a view of the state of the New 
World, its extent was known almost from its northi^rn 
extremity to thirty-five degrees South of the equator. 
The countries which stretch from thence to the south* 
em boundary of America, the great empire of Peru, 
and the interior state of the extensive dominions sub- • 
ject to the sovereigns of Mexico, were still undisco* 
vered* 



* Herrcra, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. l6. 
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tVlien we contemplate the New World, the first oi>- 
ject that strikes os is its imimmse extent. It wm not a « 
small portion of the earth, so inconsiderable that it 
might have escaped the observation or research of lor* 
mer ages, which Columbus discovered. He made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either Europe^ 
or Asia, or Africa, the three noted divisions of the an- 
cient continent, and not ^much inferior in dimensioiis 
to a third part of the habitable globe* 

America is remarkable not only for its magnitude 
•but for its position. It stretches from the northern p<H 
lar circle to a high southern latitude, above fifbeen, 
hundred miles beyond the farthest extremity of the 
old continent on that side of the line., A country of 
such extent passes through all the cKmates capable of 
becoming the habitation of man, and fit for yieldin^jp 
the various productions peculiar either to the temper- 
ate or to the torrid regions of the eurth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the grand- 
eur of the objects which it presents to view is most apt 
to strike the eye of an observer. Nature seems here 
to have carried on her operations upon a larger scale, 
and with a bolder hand, and to have distinguished 
the features of this country by a peculiar magnifi- 
cence. The mountains in America are much superior 
in height to those in the other divisions of the globe. 
Even the plain of Quito, which may be considered as 
the 'base of the Andes, is elevated farther above> the 
sea than the top of the Pyrenees* This stupendous 
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i HISTORY OF AMERICA. i^ooit W, 

f idge of the Andes, no less remarkable for extent thaa 
^^ elevation, rises in different places more than one third 
above the Pike of Teneriffe, the highest land in the 
ancient henf>isphere. The Andes may literally be said 
to hide their heads in the clouds * the storms often 
roll, and the thunder bursts below their summits,, 
ivhich, though exposed to the rays of the sun in the 
centre of the torrid zoae« are covered with everlasting 
snows*. 

From these lofty mountains descend rivers propor- 
tionably large, with which the streams in the ancient 
continent are not to be compared, either for length of 
irourse, or the vast body of water which they roll to- 
- vards the ocean. The Maragnon, the Orinoco, the 
Plata in South 'JLmericay the Missisippi and St Lau* 
Irence in North America, flow in sueh spacious chan- 
nels that, long before they feel the influence of the 
tide, they resembfe arms ef the sea rather than rivers 
of fresh water f. 

The lakes of the New World are no less conspicn* 
ous for grandeur than its mountains and rivers. There 
is nothing in other parts of the globe which resembles 
Ihe prodigious chain of lakes in North America. They 
may properly be termed inland seas of fresh water ; 
and even those of the second or third class in magni- 



• Sec NOTE I. t See NOTE H. 
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Book IV. HISTORY OF AMERICA, 9 

fade are of larger circuit (the Caspian sea excepted) 
than the greatest lake of the ancient continent* .^ 

The New World is of a form extremely favourable 
to commercial intercourse. When a continent is form- 
edy like Africa, of one vast solid masp, unbroken by 
arms of the sea penetrating into its interior parts, with 
few large rivers, and those at a considerable distance 
from each other, the greater part of it seems destined 
to remain for ever uncivilized, and to be debarred from 
any active or enlarged communication with the rest of 
mankind. When, like Europe, a continent is open- 
ed by inlets of the ocean of great extent, such as the 
Mediterranean and Baltic ; or when, like Asia, its coast 
is broken by deep bays advancing far into the country, 
such as the Black Sea, the gulfs of Arabia, of Persia, of 
Bengal, of Siam, and of Leotang; when the surrounding 
seas are filled with large and fertile islands, and the con- 
tinent itself watered by a variety of navigable rivers, 
those regions may be said to possess whatever can faci-> 
litate the progress of their inhabitants in commerce and 
improvement. In all these respects America may bear 
a comparison with the other quarters of the globe. 
The Gulf of Mexico, which flows in between North and 
South America, may be considered as a mediterranean 
sea, which opeiis a maritime commerce with all the fer- 
tile countries by which it is encircled. The islands 
scattered in it are inferior only to those in the Indian 
Archipelago, in number, in magnitude, and in value. 
As we stretch along the northern division of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere^ the Bay of Chesapeak presents a spa- 
B3 
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ciouB iolet, which conducts the navigator far into the 
.^nterior parts of provinces no less fertile than extensive ; 
and if ever the progress of culture and population shall 
mitigate the extreme rigour of the climate in the more 
northern districts of America* Hudson^s Bay may be* 
<:ome as subservient to commercial intercourse in that 
qu^ter of the globe, as the Baltic is in Europe. The 
4>ther gi'eat portion of the New World is encompassec) 
on every side by the sea, except one narrow neck, 
which separates the Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean ; 
and though it be not opened by spacious bays or arms 
of the sea, its interior parts are rendered accessible by 
a number of large nvers, fed by so many ^uxiliar/ 
streams, flowing in such various directions, that, al- 
most without any aid from the hand of industry and 
art, an inland navigation may be carried on through 
all the provinces from the river De la Plata to the Gulf 
of Paria. Nor is this bounty of Nature confined to 
the southern division of America; its northern conti-* 
nent abounds no less in rivers which are navigable aU 
most to their sources, and by its immense chain of lakes 
provision is made for an inland communication, more 
extensive and commodious than in any quarter of the 
globe. The countries stretching from the Gull of 
Parien on one side to that of California on the other> 
which form the chain that binds the two parts of the 
American continent together, are not destitute of pe- 
culiar advantages. Their coast on one side is washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the otlier by the Pacific 
Some of their rivers ilow into the former, some into 
the latter^ and secure to tbem all the commercial be« 
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nefits that may result firom a communicaiion with 
both. 

But what most distinguishes America from other part* 
of the earthy is the peculiar temperature of its climate, 
and the diiferent laws to which it is suhject with re* 
spect to the distribution of heat and cold. We cannot 
cletermine with precision the portion of heat felt in any 
part of the globe, merely by measuring its distance 
froo^ the equator. The climate of a country is affect- 
ed » in some degree, by its elevation above the sea, by 
the extent of continent, by the nature of the soil, the 
lieight of adjacent mountains, and many other circum- 
stances. The influence of these, however, is, from 
various causes, less considerable in the greater part of 
the ancient continent ; and from knowing the position 
of any country there, we can pronounce with greater 
certainty, what will be the warmth of its climate^ and 
the nature of its productions* 

The maxims which are founded upon observation 
of our hemisphere will not apply to the other* Id 
the New World, cold predominates. The rigour of 
the frigid zone extends over half of those regions^ 
which should be temperate by their position. Coun- 
tries where the grape and the fig should ripen, are 
buried under snow one half of the year : and lands 
situated in the same parallel with the most fertile and 
best cultivated provinces in Europe, are chilled with 
perpetual frosts, which almost destroy the power i t 
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19 HISTORY OF AMERICA. Book IV. 

vegetation *. As we advance to those parts of A me- * 
l^ca which lie in the same parallel with provinces of 
Asia and Africa^ blessed with an uniform enjoy naent 
of such genial warmth as is most friendly to life and to 
vegetation, the dominion of cold continues to be felt, 
and winter reigns, though during a short period, with 
extreme severity. If we proceed along the American 
continent in the torrid zone*, we shall find the cold pre- 
valent in the New World extending itself also to this 
region of the globe, and mitigating the excess of its 
fervour. While the negro on the coast of Africa is 
scorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru 
breathes an air equally mild and temperate, and is 
perpetually shaded under a canopy of grey clouds, 
which intercepts the fierce beams of the sun, without 
obstructing his friendly influence f • Along the eastern 
coast of America, the climate, though more similar to 
that of the torrid zoue in other parts of the earth, is 
nevertheless considerably milder than in those coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa which lie in the same latitude* 
If from the southern tropic we continue ourprogiess • 
to the extremity of the American continent, we meet 
with frozen seas, and countries horrid, barren, and 
scarcely habitable for cold, much sooner than in the 
north J. 



♦ See NOTE HI. 

f Voyage de Ulloa, torn* i. p. 453. Ansons^ Voyage, p. 184. 

i Anson^s Voyage, p. 74; and Voyage de Quiroz, chez Hist* 
dc Gen. des Voyages, torn. xiv. p. 83. Richard Hitt« Natur. dft 
TAir, a, ?35, &c. 
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Various causes combine in rendering the climate of 
America so extremely different from that of the ancieial 
contineutr Though the utmost extent of America to- 
wards the North be not yet discovered, we know that it 
advances much nearer to the pole than either Europe or 
Asia.^ Both these have large seas to the North, which 
are open during part of the year ; and even when co«» 
▼ered with ice, the wind that blows over them is less 
intensely cold than that which blows over land in the 
same high latitudes* But in America the land 
stretches from the river St Laurence towards the pole^r 
and spreads out immensely to the West. A chain of 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, runt 
through all this dreary region. The wind in passing 
over such an extent of high and frozen land, becomes 
so impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing, 
keennesj^hkh it retains in its progress through warmer 
climates, and it is not entirely mitigated until it reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent of North 
America, a north-westerly wind and excessive cold are 
synonoft)oi» terms. Even in the most sultry weather^, 
the moment that the wind veeri to that quarter, its 
penetrating infiuence is felt in a transition from heat 
to cold no less violent than sudden. To this powerful 
cause we may ascribe the extraordinary dominion of 
cold, and its violent inroads into the southern provinces* 
in that part of the globe K 



* Charlevoix Wist, de Nov, Fr. iU. l65. Hist, generate Yoy* 
afes. tonu xv. siS,, &c. 
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Other causes, no less remarkable, diminish the ac- 
tive power of heat in those parts of the American con-t 
tinent which lie between the tropics* In all that por- , 
tion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable di- 
rection from East to West. As this wind holds its 
course across the ancient continent, it arrives at the 
countries wbich stretch along the western shores of 
Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles which it 
hath collected from the sultry plains of Asia, and the 
burning sands in the African deserts/ The coast of 
Africa is, accordingly, the region of the earth which 
feels the most fervent h«at, and is exposed to the un- 
mitigated ardour of the torrid zone. But this same 
wind which brings such> an accession of warmth to the 
«Quntries lying between the river of Senegal and C»- 
fraria, traverses the Atlantic Ocean, before it reaches 
the American shore. It is cooled in its passage over 
this vast body of water, and is fetf as V'l^freshing gale 
along the coast of Brasil *, and Guiana, rendering 
these countries, though among the warmest in Ameri- 
ca, temperate, whe» compared with those which lie 
opposite to them in Africa f- A94hi8 wind advances 
in its course across America, it meets with immense 
plains, covered with impenetrable forests, or occu- 
pied by large rivers, marshes, and stagnating waters^ 
nrhere it can recover no considerable degree of heaU 
At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from North 
to South through the whole continent. In passing 



• See NOTE IV. f See NOTE V. 
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oyer their elevated and frozen Bummitsy it is so tho« 
roughly cooled, that the greater part of the countries 
beyond them hardly feel the ardour to which they seem 
exposed by their situation ♦. In the other provinces 
of America, from Tierra Firmc westward to the Mexi- 
'Cao «mptre^ the heat of the climate is tempered, in 
some places, by elevation of the land above the sea, 
in otbers, by their extraordinary humidity, and in all, 
by the enormous mountains scattered over this track. 
The islands of America in the torrid zone arc either 
small or mountainous, and are fanned alternately by 
refreshing sea and land breezes. 

The causes of the extraordinary cold towards the 
southern limits of America, and in the seas beyond it, 
iCannot be ascertained in a manner equally satisfying* 
It was long stxpposed that a vast continent, distin- 
^uii^hed by the name of Terra Australis Incognita, lay 
l>etween the southern extremity of America and the • 
Antarctic pole* The same principles which account 
for the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern 
regions of Anjerica, were employed in order to explain 
that which is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent coun* 
tries* The immense extent of the souttiern continent 
and the large rivers which it poured into the ocean, 
were mentioned and admitted by philosophers as causes 



• Acosta Hist. Nori Orbis, lib. iii. c. 11. B«ffon Hist. N»- 
tnrelle, fic. torn. ii. 512, &c. ix. I07, &c. Osbom's Collect, 
tf Voyages, ii. p. 868. 
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suffici^t to occasion the unuuial sensatioaof colcUan4 
4he still more UDCommon appearances of frozen seas in 
that region of the globe. But the imaginary continent 
tf> which such influence was ascribed, having been 
searched for in vain, and the space which it was sup- 
posed to occupy having been found to be an open sea« 
.new conjectures must be formed with respect to the 
4:auses of a temperature qf climate, so extremely 
different from that which we experience in coun- 
tries removed at the same distance from the opposite 
pole *• 

After contemplating those permanent and character- 
istic qualities of the American continent, which arise 
from the peculiarity of its situation, and the disposir. 
tion of its parts, the next object that merits attention, 
is its condition when first discovered, as far as that de- 

' pended upon the industry and operations of maa. The. 

.effects^ of human ingenuity and labour are more exten- 
sive and considerable, than even our own vanity is apt 
athrstto imagine. When we survey the face of the. 
habitable ^lobe, no small part of that fertility and, 
beauty which we ascribe to the hand of nature, is the. 
work of man. Ilis efforts, wh^n continued through a, 
succession of ages, change the appearance and improve . 
the qualities -of the earth. As a great part of the an- 
cient continent has long been occupied by nations far 
advanced in arts and industry, our eye is accustomed 



* See NOTE VI. 
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to view ^he earth in that fonn wiiieb it as^mifes when 
rendered fit to be the residence ef a nHmeroiid race of 
men, and to supply them with Dourishiaent* 

But in the New World, the state of mankind was 
niiler, and the aspect of nature extremely diflPerent. 
Throughout all its vast re^ons, there were only two 
monarchies remarkable for extent of territory » or dis- 
finished by any progress in improvement* The rest 
«f this continent was possessed by small independent 
tribes, destitute of arts and industry, and neither ca- 
pable to correct the defects, nor desirous to meliorate 
the condition of that part of the earth allotted to them 
for their habitation. Countries occupied by sttch 
people, ivere almost in the same state as if they bad 
been without inhabitants. Immense forests covered a 
great part of the uncultivated earih i and as the hand 
of industry had not taught the rivers to run in a pro- 
per channel, or drained off the stagnating water, many 
-of the most fertile plains were oversowed with inundu* 
tions, or converted iato marshes. In the southern 
provirK*es, where the warmth of the gun, the mois- 
ture of the climate, and the fertility of the soil coiii- 
bkie i& calling forth the most vigorous powers of vege- 
tation, the woods are so choaked with, its rank luiru- 
riance, as to be almost impervious, and the surface 
of the ground is hid from the eye under a thick cover- 
tngx>f shrubs and herbs and weeds. In this state of 
wild unassisted nature, a great part of the large pro- 
vinces in South America, which extend from the bot- 
tom of the Andes to the sea, still remain. The Euro- 
Vol. IL C 
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It MISTOHY OF AMERICA. Book IV. 

pean colonies have cleared and cultivated a few spots 
bIod*^ the coast, but the original race of inhabitants, 
as rude and indolent as ever, tiave done nothing to 
open or improve a country, possessing almost every ad- 
vantage of situation and climate. As ive advance to- 
wards the northern provinces of America, Nature con- 
tinues to wear the same uncultivated aspect, and in 
proportion as the rigour of the climate increases, ap- 
pears more desolate and hornd. Thei:e the forests* 
though not encumbered with the same exuberance «f 
vegetation, are of immense extent ; prodigious marshes 
overspread the plains, and few marlss appear of hunr.ao 
activity in any attempt to cultivate or embellish the 
earth. No wonder rthat the colonies sent from Europe 
were astonished at their first entrance into the New 
World. It appeared to them waste, soKtary, and un^ 
inviting. When the English .began to settle in Ame- 
rica, they termed the countries of which ^they took pos- 
session. The Wilderness. Nothing but di^eir eager ex- 
pectation of -finding mines of gold, could have induce 
ed the Spaniards to penetrate thrx)ugh the woods and 
marshes of America, where, at every step, they observ- 
ed the extreme ^iiferen'ce betw^een the uncultivated 
face of Nature, and that which it acquires under the 
ibrming band^of induatiy and art^^ 

The lalK>ur and operations of man not only improve 
and embellish the earth, but render it more wholesome 



See NOTE VII. 
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and friendly to life. When any region lies neglected 
and destitute of cultivation, the air stagnates in the 
woois» putrid exhalations arise from the waters; the 
surface of the earth, loaded with rank vegetation, feels 
not the purifying influence of the sun or of the wind ; 
the malignity of ttie distempers natural to the climate 
increases, and new maladies no less noxious are engen>* 
dered* Accordingly* all the provinces of America, 
when first discovered, were found to be remarkably 
unhealthy. This the Spaniards experienced m every 
expedition into the New World, whether destined for 
conquest or settlement. Though by the natural con- 
stitution of their bodies, their habitual temperance,- 
and the persevering vigour of their niinds, they were 
&H much formed as any people in Europe for active ser^ 
vice in a sultry climate, they felt severely the fatal and 
pernicious qualities of those uncultivated j^cgions 
through which they marched, or where they endea- 
voured to plant colonies* Great numbers were cut off 
by the unknown and violent diseases with which they 
were infected. Such as survived the destructive rage 
of those maladies, were not exempted from the nos^-^ 
ions influence of the climate. They returned to Eu- 
rope, according to the description of the early Spanish 
historians, feeble, emaciated, with languid looks, and 
complexions of such a sickly yellow colour, as indicat- 
ed the unwholesome temperature of the countries 
where they had resided ♦. 



♦ Gomara Hist. c. so. 23. Oviedo Hist. lib. ii. c. 13. Ub. r. 
c 10. P. Mart. Epist. 545. Decad. p. 176 
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The uncultivated state of the New World affected 
not only the temperature of the air, but the qualities 
of its productions. The pfrnciple of life seems to have 
been less active and vigorous there, than in the ancient 
continent. Notwithstanding the vast extent of Ame- 
rica, and the variety of its climate, the different spe- 
cies of animaU peculiar to it are much fewer in propor- 
tion, than those of the other hemisphere, tn the 
islands, there were only four kinds of quadrupeds 
known, the largest of which did not exceed the size of 
a rabbit. On the continent, the variety was greater ; 
iand though the individuals of each kind could not fail 
of multiplying exceedingly, when almost unmolested 
by men, who were neither so numerous, nor so unit- 
ed in society, as to be formidable enemies to the ani- 
mal creation, the number of distinct species most still 
be consklered as extremely small. Of two hundred 
different kinds of animals spread over the face of the 
earth, only about one third existed in America at the 
time of its discovery *. Nature was not only less pro- 
lific in the New World, but she appears^ likewise 
to have been less vigorous in her productions. The 
animals originally belonghig to this quarter of the globe 
appear to be of an inferior race, neither so robust, nor 
so fierfce, as those of the other continent. America 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as to be 
compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, or that 
equals the lion and tiger in strength and fero- 



* BuiToD Hist Naturelle, torn. ix. p. 86. 
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city*. The Tt^yr of Brasil, the largest quadruped 
of the ravenousTrioe of the New World, is not larger 
than a calf of six months old. The Puma and Jagu^ 
ar, its fiercest beasts of prey, which Europeans have 
inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, possess 
neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor the 
ravenous cruelty of the latter f. They are inactive and 
timid,, hardly formidable to man, and often turn their 
backs upon the least appearance of resistance J- The 
same qualities in the climate of America which stinted 
the growth, and enfeebled the spirit^, of its native ani- 
mals, have proved pernicious to such as have migrat- 
ed into it voluntarily from the other continent, or have 
been transported thither by the Europeans §. The 
bears, the wolves, the deer of America, are not equal 
in size to those of the Old World || Most of the do- 
mestic animals, with which the Europeans have stor- 
ed the provinces wherein they settled, have degenerat- 
ed with respect either to bulk or quality, in a country 
whose temperature and soil seem to be less fa- 
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voarable to the strength aad perfection of the atiimal 
creation *.. 

The same causes, nrhich checked the growth and 
the vigour of the more noble animals, were friendly to 
the propagation and increase of reptiles and insects. 
Though this is not peculiar to the New World, and 
those odious tribes, notfrished by heat, moistnre, and 
corruption, infest every part of the torrid zone ; they 
multiply faster, perhaps, in America, and grow to a 
more monstrous bulk. As this country i;*, on the 
whole, less cultivated, and less peopled, than the 
other quarters of the earth, the active principle of 
life wastes its force in productions of this inferior form. 
The air is often darkened with clouds of insects, and 
the ground covered with shocking and noxious rep- 
tiles. The country of Porto-Bello swarms, with toadk 
in such multitudes, as hides the surface of the earth* 
At Guyaquil, roaketand vipers are hardly l«8s nume- 
rous* Carthagena is invested with numerous flocks of 
bats, which annoy not only the cattle but the inhabit- 
ants f* In the islands, legions of ants have, at di^ 
ferent times, consumed every vegetable production J, 
and left the earth entisely bare* as if it had been 
burnt with lire. The damp forests, and rank soil of 
.the (^oontnes.on the banks of the Orinoco and Marag- 



* See NOTE IX. 

^ Voyage ide Ulloa, tom. u p. Sg. W. p- lt7. Heircisu dec. 
11. lib. ii». c. 3. 19. 

t See NOTE X* 
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non, teem with almost eveiy offensive and poisonous 
creature, which the power of a sultry sun can quicken 
into life ♦• 

The birds of the New World are not distinguished 
by qualities so conspicuous and characteristical, as 
those which we have observed in its quadrupeds. Birds 
are more rndependent of man,* and less affected by 
the changes which his hidnstry and labour make upon 
the state of the earth* They have a greater propensity 
to migrate from one country to another, and can gra- 
tify this instinct of their nature without difficulty or 
danger. Hence the number of birds common to both 
continents is mvtth greater than that of quadrupeds ; 
and even such as are peculiar to America nearly resem- 
ble those with which mankind were acquainted in simi- 
lar regions of the ancient hemisphere. The American 
birds of the torrid zone, like those of the same climate 
in Asia and AfVica, are decked in plumage which daz- 
zles the ^e with the beauty of its colours ; but Nature, 
satisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has de- 
nted most of them that melody of sound, and variety 
of notes, which catch and delight the ear. The birds 
of the temperate cHmates there, in the same manner 
as tn our continent, are less splendid in their appear- 
ance ; but, m compensation for that defect^ they have 
voices of greater compass, and more melodious. lu 



* Toyagfe de Coodamine, p. 167. Gamilla, iii. 130, ^cHist. 
geucr. dcfl Voyages, xiv. 317 Dumoat Memoires sur la Lou* 
ifiane^ i. 108. Sommario de Ovkdo, c. 52— <)2. 
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80me dhitricts of America, the unwholesome temperan 
ture of the air seems to be unfavourable even to tliis 
part of the creation. The number of birds is less than 
in other countries, and the traveller is struck with the 
amazing solitude and silence of it;s forests *. It is re- 
markable, however, that America, where the quadru^ 
peds are so dwarfish and dastardly, should produce 
the CondoTf which is entitled to pre-eminence over 
all the flying tribe,, in bulk, in strength, and in cou-* 

The «oil, in a continent so extensive as America^ 
must, of course, be extremely various. In each of 
its provinces, we find some distinguishing peculiari- 
ties ; the description of which belongs to those who- 
write their particular history. In general we may ob*- 
serve, that the moibture and cold,, which predominate 
so remarkably in all parts of America, must have great 
infiuence upon the nature of its soil; countries lying 
in the same parallel with those regions which never feet 
the extreme rigour of winter in the ancient continent,^ 
are frozen over, in America during a great part of thts 
year. Chilled by this intense cold, the ground never, 
acquires warmth sufficient to ripen the fruits, winch, 
are found in the corresponding parts of the otlier con- 



* BourguerVoy. au Peron, 17. Chanvalon Voyage dla Mai- 
tinique, p. 96. Warren Descript. Suriaam. Osborn^s Collec. 
ii. 924. Letters Edif. xxiv. p. 339. Cbai-lev. Hist, de la Nouv. 
Fance, iii. 155. 

t Voyage de Ulloa, i. 363. Voyage de Cundamine, 175% 
6 uffan Hi»t. Nat. xyl. tS4^ Voyage du Bes MarchaiSj, iiu 3i^0« 
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tioent. If we wish to rear in Afnerica the productions 
which abound in any particular district of the ancit nt 
world, we must advance several degrees nearer to the 
hoe than in the other hemisphere, as it requires snch 
an increase of heat to counterbalance the natural fri- i 
gidity of the soil and climate *. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, several of the plants and fruits peculiar to the 
countries within the tropics, are cultivated with suc- 
cess ; wherrfld, at St Augustine, in FloriJu, and 
Charles-Town, in Sooth Carolina, though consider-^ 
ably nearer the line, they cannot be brought to thrive 
with equal certainty f. But, if allowance be made for 
this diversity in the degree of heat, the soil of America 
18 naturally as rich and fertile as in any part of the earth. 
As the country was thinly inhabited, and by a people 
of little iudttstr}', whahad none of the domestic anr- 
mals, virhich civilized nations rear in such vast nunr- 
hers, the earth was not exhausted by their consump- 
tion. The vegetable productions, to which the fer- 
tility of the soil gave birth, often remained untouched, 
and being sirffered to corrupt on its surface, returned 
with increase nito its bosom J. As trees and plants de- 
rive a great part of their nourishment from air and wa- 
ter ; if they were not destroyed by man and other ani*- 
mals, they would render to the earth more, perhaps, 
than they take from it, and feed rather than impover- 
ish it. Thus the unoccupied soil of America may have 



• See NOTE XI. f See NOTE XU. 

X Buffon Kiet. Natar. i. 942. Kalm, L 151. 
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gone on enriching for many ages. The vast number 
as well as enormous size of the trees in America, indi-' 
cate the extraordinary vigour ofthesoilin its native 
state. When the Europeans first began to cuUivate 
the New World, they were astonished at the luxu^i- 
liant power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; ancT ii> 
several places the ingenuity of the planter is still em- 
ployed in diminibhing and wasting its superfluous fer- 
tility, in order to bring it down to a state fit for pro^^ 
fitable culture*. 

Having thus surveyed the state of the New World- 
at the time of its discovery, and considered the pecu-^ 
liar features and qualities which distinguish and cha- 
mcterise it, the next inquiry thaf merits attention is'^ 
How was America pec/pled ? By what course did man- 
kind migrate from the one continent to the other ? and 
in what quarter is it most probable that a coramunica/-- 
tion was opened between them ? 

We know, with infallible certainty, that all the hu-^ 
raiin raee spring from the same source, and that the 
descendants of one man, under the protection as well 
as in obedience to the command of Heaven, multipVw 
ed and replenished the earth. But neither the annals 
nor the traditions of nations reach back to those remote 
ages, in which they took possession of the different 
countries, where they are now settled. We cannot trace - 



♦ Charlevoix, Hist, de Nour. Fran. iii. 405. Voyage du De* 
Marchais, iii. 220. Lcry ap de Brv, pari iii. p. 174. 1^ NOTE 
XIII. ' 
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the branches of this first family » or point out with cer- 
tainty the time and manner in which they divided and 
spread over the face of the globeu Even among the 
most enlightened people^ the period ^f authentic his-* 
tory is extremely short ; and every thing prior to that, 
4s fabulous or obscure. It is not surprising, then, that 
the unlettered inhabitants of America, who have no so- 
licitude about futurity, and little curiosity concerning 
what is passed^ should be altogether unacquainted 
with their own original. The people on the two oppo- 
site coasts of America, who occupy those countries ia 
America which approach nearest the ancient continent, 
are so remar.kably rude, that it is altogether vain to 
eearch among them for such iivforraation as might dis- 
cover the place from whence they came, or the ance^ 
tors of whom they are descended *. Whatever light 
has been thrown on this subject, is derived, not from 
the natives of America, but from the inquisitive genius 
-of their conquerors. 

When the people of Europe unexpectedly discover- 
ed a New World, removed at a vast distauce from 
every, part of the ancient continent which was then 
known, and'filled with inhabitants whose appearance 
and manners diflfered remarkabl}^ from the rest of the 
human species, the question concerning their original 
became naturally an object of curiosity and attention. 
The theories and speculations of ingenious men witti 

, : TT^--^ ^ r 

, ♦ Vinegars Hist; •f C'ilifomia, i. 6o. 
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respect to this subject, would fill many volumes ; but 
are often so wild and chimerical, that I should offer 
AD insult to the understanding of tny readers, if I 
Attempted either minutely to enumerate or to refute 
them. Some have presumptuously imagined, that 
<the people of America wer^ not ihe offspring of the 
j»ame common parent with the rest of mankind, but 
.that they formed a separate race of men^ distinguish" 
able by peculiar features in the constitution of their 
bodies, as wallas in the characteristic qualities of their 
minds. Others contend, that they are descended froirf 
some remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants of the 
jearth, who survived ihe deluge, whicii swept away 
the greatest part^f the human species in the days of 
Noah; and preposterously suppose rude, uncivilized 
jtribes, scattered oyer an unciiltivated contineut, to be 
ihe most ancient race of p<'ople on the earth. There 
is hardly any nation from the North to the South 
pole, to which some antiquary, in the extravagance 
of conjecture, has not ascribed the honour of peopling 
America. The Jews, the Canaanites, the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the Scythians-in an- 
cient times, are supposed to have settled in this wes- 
tern worhl. The Chinese^ the Swedes^ the Norwe- 
^ans, the Welsh, the Spaniards, are said to have 
6ent colonies thither in later ages^ at different periods 
and on various occasions. Zealous advocates stand 
forth t(» support the respective chtims of those people ; 
and though they rest upon no better foundation than 
the casual resemblance of some customs, or the suppos- 
ed afBnity between a few words in their different Ian- 
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guage% much erudition and more zeal have been em* 
ployed, to little purpose, in defence of the opposite 
systems. Those regions of conjecture and controversy 
belong not the historian. His is a more limited pro- 
vince, confined to what is established by certain or 
highly probable evidence. Beyond this I shall not 
venture, in offering a few observations, which contri- 
bute to throw some light upon this curious and much 
agitated question. 

' . 1- Tliere are authors who have endeavoured by mere 
conjectures to account for the peopling of America. 
Some have supposed that it was originally united to 
the ancient continent, and disjoined from it by the 
shock of an earthquake, or the irruption of a deluge. 
Others have imagined, that some vessel being forced 
from its course by the violence of a westerly wind, 
might be driven by accident towards the American 
coast, and have given a beginning to population in 
that desolate continent*. But with respect to all 
those systems, it is vain either to reason or inquire, 
because it is impossible to come to any decision. Such 
events as they suppose are barely possible, and may 
have happened. That they ever did happen, we have 
no evidence, either from the clear testimony of history, 
or from the obscure intimations of tradition. 



• Parson s Remains of Japhet, p. 240. Ancient Univcrs. 
«ist. vol. XX. p. 164. P. Feyjoo Teatro Critico, torn. v. 
p. 304, &c. Acosto Hist. Moral. ^ovi Orbis, lib. i. 16. 19. 
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2. Nothing can be more frivolous or uncertain than 
the attedipts to discover the original of the Americans, 
nierely by tracing the resemblance between their man- 
ners and those of any particular people in the ancient 
continent. If we suppose two tribes, though placed 
in the most remote regions of the globe, to live in a 
climate nearly of the same temperature, to be in the 
same state of society, and to resemble each other in 
the degree of their improvement, they must feel the 
same wants, and exert the same endeavours to supply 
them. The same objects will allure, the same pas- 
nions will animate them, and the same ideas and senti- 
ments will arise in their minds. The character and 
occupation* of the hunter in America must be little 
differf?nt from those of an Asiatic, who depends for 
subsistence on the chace. A tribe of savages on the 
banks of the Danube must nearly resemble one upon 
the plains washed by the MlsMsippi. Instead then of 
presuming from this siiijlarity, that there is any affi- 
nity between them, we should only conclude, that the 
disposition and manners of men are formed by their 
situation, and arise from the state of society in wnich 
they live. The moment that begins to vary, the cha- 
racter of a people must change. In proportion as it ad- 
vances in improvement, their manners refine, their 
powers and talents are called forth. In every part of 
the earth, the progress of man hath been nearly the 
same ; and we can trace him in his career from the rude 
simplicity of ravage lite, until he attains the industry^ 
the arts, and the elejjance of polished society. There 
is nothing wonderful then in the similitude between the ' 
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Americans and the barbarous nations of our continent. 
Had LafitaUy Garcia, and many other authors, 'at« 
tended to this, they would not have perplexed a sub- 
ject which they pretend to illustrate^ by their fruitless 
endeavottis to establish an affinity beji<een various ra- 
ces of people^ in the old and n^w continents, upon 
po other evidence than such a resemblance ia 
their manners as necessarily arises from the similarity 
of their condition. There are, it is true, among every 
people, some customs which, as they do not flow from 
any natural want or desire peculiar ta their situatio9« 
may be denominated usages of arbitrary institution* 
If betwe^ two natiops settle in remote parts of the 
earth, a perfect agreement with respect to any of thes^ 
should be discovered, one might be led to'suspect that 
they were connected by some affinity* If, for examr^ 
pie, a naUon were found in America that consecrated 
the seventh day to religious worship and rest, we might 
justly suppose that it had derived its knowledge of this 
usage, which is of arbitrary institution, from the Jews. 
But, if it were discovered that another nation cele* 
jbrated the first appearance of every new moon with ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of joy, we should not be 
entitled to conclude that the observation of this month* 
ly festival was borrowed from the Jews, but ought to 
consider it merely as the e;{pression of that joy which is 
natural to man on the return of the planet which 
guides and cheers him in the night* The instances of 
customs, merely arbitrary, common to the inhabi- 
tants of both hemispheres, are, indeed, so few and 
Eo equivocal, that no theory concerning tht popu^ 
D2 
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lation of the New World ought to be founded upon 
them. 

3. The theories which have been formed with res- 
pect to the original of the Americans, fi-ora observation 
of their religious rites and practices, are no less fanci- 
ful, and destitute of solid foundation. When the re- 
ligious opinions of any people are neither the result of 
rational inquiry, nor derived from the instructions of 
revelation, they must needs be wild and extravagant. 
Barbarous nations are incapable of the former, and 
have not been blessed with the advantages arising from 
'the latter. Still, however, the human niind, even 
where its operations appear most wHd and capricious, 
'holds a course so regular, that in every age and coun- 
try the dominion of particular passions will be attend- 
ed with similar effects. The savage of Europe or 
America, wheh filled with superstitious dread of in- 
visible beings, or with inquisitive solicitude to pene^ 
trate into the events of futurity, trembles alike with 
Tear, or glows with impatience. He has recouse to 
rites and practices of the same kind, in order to avert 
the vengeance which he supposes to be impending over 
him, or to divine the secret which is the object of his 
curiosity. Accordingly, the ritual of superstition, in 
one continent, seems, in many particulars, to be a 
transcript of that established in the other, and both au- 
thorise similar institutions, sometimes so frivolous as 
to excite pity, sometimes so bloody and barbarous as 
to create horror. But without supposing any consan- 
guinity between such distant nations^ or imagining 
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that their religious ceremonies were conveyed by tra- 
j^l^yg^ from the one to the other, we may ascribe 
this unifformity, which io many instances seems 
very amazing, to the natural operation of superstition 
and entho^asm upon the weakness of tbe human 
mind* 



4* We may lay it down as a certain principle in this 
inquiry, that America was not peopled by any nation 
i>{ the ancic^nt continf^nt, which had made considerable 
progress in civilization* The inhabitants of the New 
World were in a state of society so extremely rude, as 
to be, unacquainted with those arts which are the first 
essays of human ingenuity in its advance towards im- 
prpvement. Even the most cultivated nations of Ame« 
rica were strangers to many of those simple inventions, 
which were. almost coeval with society in other parts of 
the world, and were known in the earliest periods of 
civil life with which we h6ve any acquaintance^ From 
tliis it is manifest, that the tribes which originally mi- 
grated to America, came off from nations which must 
have been no less barbarous than thdr posterity, at 
the time when they were first discovered by the 
Europeans^ For, although the elegant and refined 
arts may decline or perish, amidst the violent shocks 
of those revolutions and disasters to which nations are 
exposed, the necessary arts of life, when once they 
have been introduced among any people, are never 
lost* None of the vicissitudes in human affairs afiect 
these, and they continue to be practised as long as the 
race of men exists. If ever the use of iron had be 
D3 
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known to the savages of America, or to their progeni- 
tors, if ever they had employed a plough, a loom, or 
a forge, the utility of those inventions would hdve pre- 
served them, and it is impossible that they should have 
been abandoned or forgotten. We may conclude 
then, that the Americans sprung from some peopte, 
who were themselves in such an early and unimprov* 
^ cd stage of society, as to be unacquainted with all 
those necessary arts, which continued to be un* 
known among their posterity^ when first visited by the 
Spaniards. 

5. It appears no less evident that America was not 
peopled by any colony from the more southern na- 
tions of the ancient continent. None of the rude 
tribes settled in that part of our hemisphere can be sup- 
posed to have visited a country so remote. They pos- 

' sessed neither enterprise, nor ingenuity, nor power, 
that could prompt them to undertake, or enable them 

■ to perform, such a distant voyage^- That the more 
civilized nations in Asia or Africa are not the progeni- 
tors of the Americans is manifest, not only from the 
observations which I have already made concerning 
their ignorance of the most simple and necessary arte, 
but from an additional circumstance. Whenever any 
people have experienced the advantages which men en- 
joy, by their dominion over the inferior animals, they 
can neither subsist without the nourishment which 
these afford, nor carry on any considerable operation 
independent of their ministry and labour. According^ 
ly, the first care of the Spaniards, when they settled 
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in America, was to stock it with all the domestic ani* 
mals of Europe ; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, 
the Carthaginians, the Chinese, or any other polished 
people, had taken possession of that continent, we 
should have found there the animals pecnliar to those 
regions of the globe where they were originally seated. 
[n all America, however, there is not' one animal, 
tame or wild, which properly belongs to the warm, or 
even the more temperate countries of the ancient con- 
tinent* The camel, the dromedary, the horse, the 
cow, were as much unknown in America, as the ele- 
phant or the lion. From which it is obvious, that the 
people who first settled in the western world did not 
issue from the countries where those animals abound, 
and where men, from having been long accustomed 
to their aid, would natnrally consider it, not only 
as beneficial, but as indispensably necessary to the 
improvement, and even the preservation, of civil 
society* 

6. From considering the animals with which Ameri- 
ca is stored, we may conclude that the nearest point 
of contact between the old and new continents is to- 
wards the northern extremity of both, and that there 
the communication was opened, and the intercourse 
carried on between them. All the extensive countries 
in America which lie within the tropics, or approach 
near to them, are filled with indigenous animals of va- 
rious kinds, entirely different from those in the corres- 
ponding regions of the ancient continent. But the 
northern provinces of the New World abound witb 
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maoy of tbe m\d animals which are coannqa^^jBodb 
parts of our bemisphare ag lie iu a similar «^j».ti^i. 
The bear, the wolf, the fox, th^ hare, thed^,.tl»e 
roebuck, the elk, and several other species frequeat 
tbe forests of North America, no less tlbiaa those in the 
north of Europe and Asia *• It seems to be evidefit 
Uien, that the two continents appro^^h eath other fa 
this quaiter, and are either united, or so nes^i^y ac^fi- 
cent, that these animals might pass from the one jto 
the other. t 

7. The actual vicinity of the two contii^nts is.so 
clearly established by modern diiicoveriesy that the 
, chief difficulty with respect to the peo{^ng of Amem- 
ca is removed. While those immense regions whi^h 
stpetch eastward from the river Oby to the sea of Kaqa- 
chatka were unknown or imperfectly explored, the 
north-east extremities of our he^iisphere were suppos- 
ed to be so far distant from any part of the New World, 
that it was not easy to conceive how any communica'- 
tion should have been carried on between them* But 
the Russians, having subjected th^ western part pf 
Siberia to their empire, gradually extended their know- 
ledge of that vast country, by advancing towards t\ke 
East into unknown provinces. These were discovered 
by hunters in their excursions after game, or by sol- 
diers employed in levying the taxes ; and the court of 
Moscow estimated the importance of those countries^ 
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only by the small addition tvbrch they made to its re^ 
venne. At length Peter the Great ascended the 
Russian throne. His enlightened, comprehensive 
mind, intent upon every circumstance that could ag- 
grandize his empire, or render his reign illustrious, 
'discerned consequences of those discoveries which had 
escaped the observation of his ignorant predecessors. 
He perceived, that in proportion as the regions of Aala 
extended towards the East, they must approach nearer 
to America ; that the communication between the two 
continents, which had long been searched for in vain, 
would probably be found in this quarter, and that by 
^opening it, some part of the wealth and commerce -of 
the western world might be made to flow into Im do« 
minions by a new channel. Such an object suited a 
genius that delighted in grand schemes. Peter drew 
up instructions with his own hand for pros^ecuting 
•this design, and gave orders for carrying it into exe- 
cution *. 

His successors adopted his ideas, and pursued his 
plan. The officers whom the Russian court employed 
in this service, had to struggle with so many difficul- 
ties, that their progress was extremely slow. Encou- 
raged by some faint traditions among the people of Si- 
beria, concerning a successful voyage in the year one 
thousand six hundred and forty-eight, round theuorth- 



* Mailer Voyages ct Decouvertea par les Russes, torn. L 
p. 4, 5. 141. 
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east promontory of Asia, they attempted to follow the 
same course. Vessels were fitted out, with this view^ 
at different times, from the rivers Lena and Kolyma « 
but in a frozen ocean^ which nature seems not to have 
destiaed for navigation, they were exposed to many 
disasters, without being able to accomplish their pur<« 
p08e« No vessel fitted out by the Russian court eve^ 
doubled this formidable cape*; w« are indebted for 
what is known of those extreme regions of Asia, toth(e 
discoveries made in excursions by land* la a]l 
those provinces an opinion prevails, that there arf! 
countries of great extent and fertility, .which lie 
at no considerable distance from their own coastf* 
These the Russians imagined to be part of Ame- 
riC^ ; and several circumstances concurred not only 
in confirming them in this belief, bnt in persuad- 
ing them that some portion of that continent coul4 
, not be very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 
in those naked regions of Asia, are driven npon th^ 
coast by an easterly wind. By the same wind, float- 
ingice is brought thither in a few days ; flightsof Urds 
arrive annually from the same quarter; and a tradi- 
tion obtains among the inhabitants of an intercourse 
formerly carried on with some countries situated to the 
East. 

After weighing all these particulars, and comparing 
the position of the countries in Asia which had been 



See NOTE XIV. 
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discovered, with such |)arts in the north-west of Ame- 
rica as were already known, the Russian court formed 
a plan, which would have hardly occurred to a nation 
less accustomed to eng;age in arduous undertakings, 
and to contend with great difficulties. Orders were is- 
sued to build two vessels at the small village of Ocliotz, 
situated on the sea of Kamchatka, to sail on a voyage 
of discovery. Though that dreary uncultivated region 
furnished nothing that could be of use in constiucting 
them, but some larch trees ; though .lot only the iron, 
the cordage, the sails, and all the numerous artiofe* 
requisite for their equipment, but the provisions for 
victualling them were to be carried through the im- 
mense deserts of Siberia, down rivers of difBcult navi- 
gation, and along roads almost impassable, the man-f 
date of the sovereign, and the perseverance of the peo- 
ple, at last surmounted every obstacle. Two vessels, 
were finished [June 4, 1741.], and, under the com- 
mand of the captains Behring and Tscliirikow, sailed 
from Kamchatka, in quest of the New World, in a 
quarter where it had never been approached. They 
fihaped their course towards the East ; and though a 
Btorm soon separated the vessels, which never rejoined, 
and many disasters befel them, the - xpectations from 
the voyage were not altogether frnstrated. Each of the 
commanders discovered laud, which to them appeared 
to be part of the American continent ; and, according 
*jo the'r observations, it seems to be situated within a 
fey degrees of the north-west coast of California. Each 
set'ome of his,people ashore : but in one place the in- 
habit nts fled as the Russians approached ; in another 
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th^r, they carried off those who landed, and destroy- 
ed their boats. The violence of the weather, and the 
distress of their cre>^8, obliged both captains to quit 
this inhospitable coast. In their return they touched 
at several islands, which stretch in a chain from East 
to West between the country which they had discover- 
ed and the coast of Asia. They had sonie intercourse 
with the natives, who seemed to them to resemble the 
North Americans. They presented to the Russians 
the columety or pipe of peace, which is a symbol of 
friendship universal among the people of North Ame- 
rica, and an usage of arbitrary institution, peculiar te 
them. 

Thoiigh the islands of this New Archipelago have 
been frequented since that time by the Russian hun- 
ters, the court of St Petersburgh, during a period of 
more than forty years, seems to have relinquished every 
thought of prosecuting discoveries in that quarter. But 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
eight, it was unexpectedly resumed. The sovereign, 
who had been lately seated on the throne of Peter the 
Great, possessed the genius and talents of her illus- 
trious predecessor. Dui-ing the operations of the most 
arduous and extensive war in which the Russian em- 
pire was ever engaged, she formed schemes and exe- 
cuted undertakings, to which more limited abilities 
would have been incapable of attending but amidst 
the leisure of pacific times. A new voyage of divo- 
very from the eastern extremity of Asia was pUmied, 
ftnd captain Krenitzin and lieutenant LevashelF were 
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appmnted to command the two vessels fitted out for 
that purpose. In their voyage outward they held 
nem^y tlie same course with the former navigators, 
they touched at the same islands, observed their situ* 
ation and productions more carefully, and discovered 
several new islands, with which Behring and Tschiri* 
kow had not fallen in. Though they did not proceed 
so isLT to the East as to revisit the country which Beh- 
ling and Tschirikow supposed to be part of the Ame* 
rican continent, yet, by returning in a course consi« 
derably to the North of theirs, they corrected some ca«« 
pita! mistakes into which their predecessors had fallen, 
and have contributed to faoilitate the progress of fu- 
I ture navigators in those seas ♦• 

Thus the possibilit}'^ of a communication between 
the continentsin this quarter rests no longer upon mere 
conjecture, but is established by undoubted evidence f. 
Some tribe, or some families of wandering Tartars, 
from the restlejis spirit peculiar to their race, might 
migrate to the nearest islands, and, rude as their know- 
ledge of navigation was, might, by passing from one 

; to the other, reach at length the coast of America, and 
give a beginning to population in that continent. The 
distance between the Marian or Ladrone islands 

I and the nearest land in Asia, is greater than that be- 
tween the part of America which the Russians disco* 



^ Sec NOTE XV. 
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vered, and the coast of Kamchatka ; and yet the in- 
habitants of those islands are manifestly of Asiatic ex- 
tract. If, notwithstanding their remote situation, we- 
admit that the Marian islands were peopled from our 
continent, distance alone is no reason why we should 
hesitate about admitting that the Americans may de- 
rive their original from the same Source. It is proba- 
ble that future navigators in those seas, by steering 
farther to the North, may find that the continent of 
America approaches still nearer to Asia. According to 
the information of the barbarous people who inhabit 
the country about the north-east promontory of Aisia, 
there lies, off the coast, a small ibland, to which they 
sail in less than a day. From that they can descry a 
large continent, which, according to their descrip- 
tion, is covered with forests, and possessed by people 
whose language they do not understand *. By them 
they are supplied with the skins of martens, an ani- 
toal unknown in the northern parts of Siberia, and 
which is never found but in countries abounding with 
tt*ec8. If we could rely on this account, we might con- 
clude, that the American continent is separated from 
curs only by a narrow strait, and all the diQicultiei 
with respect to the communication between them 
would vanish. What could be offered only as a con- 
jecture when thts History was first published, is now 
known to be certain. Tiie near approach of the two 
continents to each other has been discovered and trac- 
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ed in a voyage undertaken upon principles 80 pure and 
8o liberal, and conducted with so much professional 
skill, as reflect lustflf upon the reign of the sovereign 
by whom it was planned, and do honour to the officers 
entrusted with the execution of it*. 

It is likewise evident from recent discoveries, that 
lin intercourse between Our continent and America 
might be carried on with no less facility from the 
north-west extremities of Europe. As early as the 
ninth century [830] the Norwegians discovered Green- 
land, and planted colonies there. The communica* 
tion with that countryi after a long interruption, was 
renewed in the last century. Some Lutheran and Mo- 
ravian missionaries, prompted by zeal for propagating 
the Christian faith, have ventured to settle in this 
frozen and uncultivated region f. To them we are 
indebted for much curious information with respect 
to its nature and inhabitants. We learn, that the 
north-west coast of Greenland is separated from Ame-» 
rica by a very narrow strait ; that at the bottom of the 
bay into which this strait conducts, it is highly pro- 
'bable that they are united ^ ; that the inhabitants of 
' the two countries have some intercourse with one ano- 
ther; that the Esquimaux of America perfectly re- 
semble the Greenlandera in their aspect, dress, and 



•See NOTE XVI. 

f Crantz* Hist, of Greenl. i. 243. 244. Prevot. Hist. G^d« 
des Voyages, tom.xv. 152, uot. (96.) 

t E«ged«, p. f,3. 
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mode of living ; that some sailors, who had acquired 
the knowledge of a few words in the Greenlandi&h 
language, reported that these were understood by the 
Esquimaux; that at length [ 1 764], a Moravian mis- 
sionary, well acquainted with the language of Green- 
land, having visited the cwintry of the Esquimaux, 
found, to his astonish ment^ that they spoke the sanxe 
language with the Greenlanders, that they were in 
every respect the same people, and he was accordingly- 
received and entertained by them as a friend and a 
brother ♦• 

By these decisive facts, not only thexonsanguinity 
of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders is established, 
but the possibility of peopling America from the North 
of Europe is demonstrated. If the Norwegians, in a 
barbarous age, when science had not begun to dawn 
in the North of Europe, possessed such naval skill as 
to open a communication with Greenland, their aa« 
cestors, as much addicted to roving by sea as the Tar- 
tars are to wandering by land, might, at some more 
remote period, accomplish the same voyage, and settle 
a colony there, whose descendants might, in pro- 
gress of time, migrate into America. But if, instead 
of venturing to sail directly from their own coast to 
Greenland, we suppose that the Norwegians held a 
more cautious course, and advanced from Shetland to 
the Feroe Islands, and from them to Iceland, in all 



• Crantz' Hist, of Green!, p. 261, 262. 
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wbicfa tfaey had planted coloniet ; tlMtt p f sg ii n nuqr 
^ve been eo j^radual, that this otvtgatioa cannot be 
considered as either longer or more bA2ardons» th^ 
those voyajres which that hardy aud enterprising HMo 
oi men is known to have performed m every age. r 

a* Though it be possible that America may ham 

received its first inhabitants from our continent, either 

•by the north-west c^ Europe or the north-east of Asia,. 

there seems to i>e good reason .for s apposing* that the 

pri^aitors of all the American nations from Cape 

Horn to the southern confines of Labrador, niigr^ed 

from the latter rather than the former. The Esqtii* 

aiaux are the only people in America who, in their 

iupect or character, bear any resemblance to the nor^ 

theru Europeans* They are manifestly a rac^ of men 

distinct from all the nations of the Americau cont> 

nent, in language* in disposition r and in habits of 

life* Their oiiginal, then, may warrant ably be traced 

up to that source which I have pointed out* But 

among all the other inhabi^uts of America, there }fi> 

such a striking similitude in the form of their bodies 

and the qualities of their minds, that notwithstanding 

he diversities occasioned by the iiifiuence of climate 

or unequal progress in improvement,, we must pror 

nounce them to be dettcended from one source* There 

may be a variety in the shades, but we cau every 

where trace the same original colour. Each tribe has 

souiething peculiar which distinguishes it, but in all 

of them we discern certain features common to the 

^hole race* It is remarkable, that in every peculi* 
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tfrity, iirti«tli€^ \x$ their p«ir$oii« 6r disj^osHions, wkich 
chmmcterise the Americans, they have 6ome resem- 
W^tice to the rude tribes scattered t^ver the north-east 
^Asia* foot almost none to the nations settled in the 
iMrthern eTitremities of Europe. We may, therefore, 
Jtler them to the fbrmer origin, and conclude that 
tfceir Asiatic progenitors, having settled in those parts 
df America where the Russians have discovered thte 
proximity of the two continents, spread gradual Fy 
over its various regions. This account of the progress 
#f population in America, coincides with the tra^i* 
tions of the Mexicans concerning their own origin, 
which, imperfect as they are, were preserved witb 
more accuracy, aud merit greater credit than tliose «t 
•any people in the New World. According to them, 
Iheir ancestors came from a remote country, situatedl' 
to the uorth*west of Mexico. The Mexicans point out 
their various stations as they advanced from this, into' 
the interior provinces, and it is precisely the sanne 
7|t)Utewhith they must have held, if they had been 
emigrants f**om Asia. The M^^xicans, in desci4bifl|^ 
the appearance of their progenitors, their manners and 
Imbits of life at that period, exactly delineate those of 
the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose them to ha^e^ 
sprung*. 

Thus have I finished a disquisition which has bees 



' » Acosta Hist. Nat. & Mor. lib. vii. c. % &c. Garcia Oris^en 
At lot ludios, lib. t. c. 3. Torqnemada Monar. Ind. lib. i. c. s, 
&c. Boturiui BenaducI Idea de una Hist, de la faaxx. hepteiitr. 
\ xvii. p. W7. 
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deemed of so much importance, that it woaU have 
- heen improper to omit it iii writiag fte history of Aibe* 
lica. I have ventured to iuquire« Uut without «pfe» 
aumiug to decide. Satisded with oifering conjecture|^ 
Lpretend not to eetablish any system. When §» '}»f 
vestigatiou is, from its. nature, so intricate .aiKl 'ol^ 
scure that it is impossible to arrive at conclusions whigk 
are cectain, there may be some merit in poiuiiug oat 
ftiich as ace probable*. 

The- condition and character of the American nay 
tioQs, at the time when they became known to the 
Europeans, deserve more attentive consideration than 
the inquiry concerning their original. The latter ia 
merely im ol^eet of coriosity; the former is one of 
4be most important a» well as instructive researches 
which can occupy the philosopher or historian, la 
order to complete the history of the human mindf 
aad attain to a perfect knowledge of its nature and 
operations, we must oontemplate man in all those 
iwrious situations wherein he has been placed. We 
must follow him in hia progress tiirough the different 
Stages of society, as he gradually advances from the 
iiU&ntatate of civil life towanls its maturity and de* 
dine. We must observe, at each period, how the 
faculties of his understanding unfold, we must attend 
la the e^rts oi his active powers, .wai^ch the various 
movements of desire and affection, as they rise in his 



^ Memoircs sar U Loaisisne, par Damont, torn. !• p. I19. 
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Imnist, and nark whetber they tend, and with what 
furdourthey are exerted. The philosophers and histo- 
nant of ancient Greece and Rome» our guides in thia 
.as well aa every other disquisition, had only a lioHtcd 
view of this 8ub|ect» as they had hardly any opportu* 
-fiity of surveying man in his rudest and most early 
state. In all those regions of the earth with which 
ihey were well acquainted^ civil society had vmAe con- 
aiderable advances^ and nations had finished a good 
part of their career before they began to observe them. 
-The Scythians and Germans, the rudest people <rf 
ivhom any ancient author has transmitted to us aa 
authenic account^ possessed flocks and herds, had 
acquired property of various kinds, and when comparv- 
ed with mankind in their primitive slate^ may be reck* 
4med to have attained to a great degree pf civilizatiosi^ j 

But the discovery of the New World enlarged tha- 
«phere of contemplation, and presented nations to^ | 
iaar view, in stages of their progress, much less ad» | 
ranced than those wherein they have been observed ia 
our continent* In America, man appears under the ' 
rudest form in which we cau cotu^eive him to subsi:>t» | 
We beheld communities just beginning to unite» and \ 
may examine the sentiments, and actions of human 
beings in the infancy oi social life^ .while the} ftjel but 
imperfectly the force of its tics, and have scarcely relin- 
quished their native liberty. That state of primaeva} 
simplicity, which was known in our continent only by 
the fciuciful description of poets, realiy existed in the 
other. The greater ^art of its iuhabitauts wece bUan* 
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gets to industry and labour, ignorant of arts, imper- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of properly, and 
enjoying almost without restriction or controul the 
blessings which flowed spontaneously from the 
bounty of nature. There were only two nations in 
this vast continent which had emerged from this rude 
state, and had made any considerable progress in ac- 
quiring the ideas, and adopting the institutions, 
which belong to polished societies. Tlieir govern- 
ment and manners will fell naturally under our review 
in relating the discovery and conquest of the Mexican 
and Peruvian empires; and we shall have there an 
opportunity of contemplating the Americans in the 
state of highest improvement to which they ever at- 
tained* 

At present, our attention and researches shall be 
turned to the small independent tribes which occopied 
every other part of America* Among these, thougli 
with some diversity in their character, their manners, 
and institutions, the state of society was nearly simi- 
lar, and so extremely rude, that the denomination of 
savage may be applied to them all. In a general his- 
tory of America, it would be highly improper to de- 
scribe the condition of each petty community, or to 
investigate every minute circumstance which contri- 
butes to form the character of its members. Such an 
inquiry would lead to details of immeasurable and 
tiresome extent. The qualities belonging to the peo- 
ple of all the different tribes have such a near resem- 
yance^ that they may be painted virith the same fea- 
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tures. Wlere auf circumstances seem to constitute 
a diversity in their cburacter and manners worthy of 
attention, it will be sufficient to point these out as 
. they occur, and to inquire into the cause of such peco* 
liarities. 

It is extremely difiicaU to proctire satisfying and 
authentic information concerning nations while they 
remain uncivilized. To discover their true character 
under this rude form, and to select the features hy 
which they are distinguished, requires aa observe 
possessed of no less impartiality than discernment. 
For in every^l age of society, the faculties, the senti- 
ments and desires of men are so accommodated ifi 
their own state, that they become standards of excel- 
lence to themselves, they affix the idea of perfection 
and happiness to those attainments. which resemhle 
their own, and wherever the objects and, enjoyments 
to which tbey have been, accustomed are wanting, coa- 
fidently pronounce a people to be barbarous and miser- * 
able. Hence the mutual contempt with which tbe 
members of communities, unequal in their degrees of 
.improvement, Regard each other. Polished natioaSf 
conscious of the advantages which they derive from 
their knowledge and arts, are apt to view rude nations 
with pecuhar scorn, and in the pride of superiority » 
will hardly allow either their occupations, their M' 
ings, or their pleasures, to be worthy of mem It hw 
^Idom been the lot of communities, in their early b&^ 
.unpolished state, to fall under the observation of per- 
. tons endowed with force of miod superior to vulgar 
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prgudices, and capable of contpmpTuting man, under 
whatever aspect he appears, witlTa candid and discern- 
ing eje. 

The Spaniards who first visited America, and who' 
had opportunity of beholding its various tribes while 
entire and unsubdued, and before any change had 
been made in their ideas or manners, by intercourse 
with a race of men much advanced beyond them in 
improvement, were far from possessing the qualities 
I'equisite for observing the striking spectacle presented 
to their view. Neitber the age in which they lived, 
fior the nation to which they belong*, had made 
such progress in true science, as inspires enlarged 
and liberal sentiments. The conquerors of the New 
World were mostly illiterate adventurers, destitute of 
all the ideas which should have directed them in con- 
templating objects so extremely different from those 
with which they were acquainted. Surrounded conti- 
iifially with danger, or struggling with hardships, they 
had little leisure, and less capacity, for any specula- 
five inquiry. Eager to take possession of a country 
dfsuch extent and opulence, and happy in finding it 
Occupied by inhabitants so incapable to defend it, 
fbey hastily pronounced them to be a wretched order 
<rf men, formed merely for servitude; and were more 
employed in computing the profits of their labour, 
Ihan in inquirhig into the operations of their minds, 
er the reasons of their customs and institutions. The 
j^^rsons who penetrated at subsequent periods into the 
interior provinces, to vhich the knowledge and deva- 
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stations of the first conquerors did not reach, were 
generally of a similar character ; brave and enterpris- 
ing in an high degree, but so uninformed astooe.' 
little qualified either for observing or describing what 
they beheld. 

Not only the incapacity, but the prejudices of th6 
Spaniards, render their accounts of the people of Ame- 
rica extremely defective. Soon after they planted co- 
lonies in their new conquests, a difference in opinion 
arose with respect to the treatment of the natives. One 
party, solicitous to render their servitude perpetu^lj 
represented itfem as a brutish, obstinate race, inca- 
pable either of acquiring religious knowledge, or of 
being trained to the functions of social life. The other, 
fall of pious concern for their conversion, contended 
that, though rude and ignorant, they were gentle, af- 
fectionate, docile, and by proper instructions and re- 
gulations might be fori^ied gradually into good Chris- 
tians and useful citizens. This controversy, as I Hbve 
already related, was carried on with all the warmth 
which is natural, when attention to interest on the 
one hand, and religious zeal on the other, animate 
the disputants. Most of the laity espoused the for- 
mer opinion ; all the ecclesiastics were advocates for 
the latter ; and we shall uniformly find that, accord- 
ingly, as an author belonged to either of these par- 
ties, he is apt to magnify the virtues or aggravate the 
defects of the Americans far beyond truth* Those re- 
pugnant, accounts increase the difficulty of attaining 
a perfect knowledge of their character, and render it 
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necessary to perwse all the descriptions of tfiem "by 
Spanish writers with distrust, and to receive their in- 
foroiatioD with some grains of allowance* 

Ahnost two ceoturies elapsed after the discovery of 
America, before the manners of its inhabitants attact- 
ed, in any considerable degree, the attention of philo- 
sophers. At length, they discovered that the contem- 
plation of the condition and character of the Ameri- 
cans in their original state, tended to complete our 
kaowledge of the human species, might enable its to 
fill up a considerable chagm in the history of its pro- 
gress, and lead to speculations no less curbus than im- 
p9rtant« Tftey entered upon this new field of study 
with great ardour ; but, instead of throwing light 
upon the subject, they have contributed, in some de- 
gree, to involve it in additional obscurity^ Too impa- 
tient to ioquire, they hastened to decide ; and began 
to erect systems, when they should have been search- 
ing ^r facts on whicli to establish their foundations* 
Struck with the appearance of degeneracy in the hu- 
man species throughout the New World, and. astonish- 
ed at beholding a vast continent occupied by a naked, 
feeble, and ignorant race of men, some authors of 
great name have maintained, that this part of the globe 
had but lately emerged from the sea, and become fit 
for the residence of man ; that every thing in it bore 
marks of a recent original ; and that its inhabitant?, 
lately called into existence, and stiil at the beginning 
of their career, were unworthy to be compared witli 
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the pc^pTe of a more apcient aiyl iooprov^d contifUttit** 
Other? have iinagiD€;.d, th'4t, under the Juflue^QC^ of an 
unkindly clim^t^, ^Ybiph cheeky aud enervate? the 
principle of life, man never attained in America the 
perfection which belongs to his nc^tiv^y bi|t remain^ 
an anima,! .of an inferior order, de/ective in the vigottXL 
of his bodily frame> and destitq(e of sensibility^ as well 
as of force, in the operations of hi^. mind. f, in oppc^ 
sition to both these, othe;* philosophers have supposed 
that man arrives, at his highest digpity and excellence 
long befoi-e be reaches a stat^ of regnem^nt ; and, ia 
the, rud^ simplicity of savage liip^^displays an eleva^ 
tion of s^ntim^ent, an independence of. mind, and a 
warmth of attachment, for which it is vain to search 
among the members of polished societies J, They 
seem to consider th^t as the. most perfect state of man 
which is the le^s|:. civilize^. They describe the man- 
ners of the rude Americans with su<?h rapture, as if they 
piroposed then? for modejs to the rest of. the species. 
These contradictory theories have been proposed wth 
equal confidence, and uncomuKin powers of genius 
and eloquence h^ve been exerted, in order to clothe 
them with, an app<carance of , truth. , 

As all those circumstances coocar in rendering an 
iiiqniry into the state of the rude nations in America 



• M..<ieBaffoii Hist. Nat. in. 4S4, &c. ix. 103. ii4. 
t M. de P. itefe:^'cbpi Philos. aiir 1<» Amcric. p«ssim. 
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• intricate and obscare, it is necessary to carry it on 
with caution« When guided in our researches by the 
inteltigent observations of the few philosophers who 
have visited this part of the globe, we may venture to 
decide* When obliged to have recourse to the super- 
fietal remarks of vulgar travellers, of Bailors, traders, 
buccaneers, and misssionaries, we must often pause, 
and comparing detached facts, endeavour to discover 
what they iranted sagacity to observe. Withont in- 
dutgiog conjecture, or betraying a propensity to 
Cither system, we mast study with equal care ta 
avrnd the extremes of extravagant admiration, or of 
supercilious contei^pt lor those manners which we 
describe. 

In order to coodact this inquiry with greater accu- 
r»Cf , it should be rendered as simple as possible^ Man 
existed as an individual before he became the member 
of a community : and the qualities which belong to 
him mider his former capacity should be known, be* 
fore we proceed to examine those which arise from the 
latter relation. This is peculiarly necessary in investi- 
gating the manners of rude nations. Thar political 
union is so incomplete, their civil institutions and re- 
golations so few, so simple, and of such slender au- 
thority, that men in this state ought to be viewed ra^ 
ther as independent agents, than as members of a re- 
gular society. The character of a savage results al- 
most entirely from his sentiments or feelings as an in* 
dividual, and is but little influenced by his imper« 
feet subjection to government and order« I shall 
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conduct my researches concerning the manners of 
the Americans in this natural order, proceedii% 
gradually from what is simple to what is more cottt- 
plicated. ■ 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution of the 
Americans in those regions now under review. II. The 
qualities of their minds. III. Their domestic state. 
IV. Their political state and institutions. V. /Their 
system of war, and public security. VT. The arts 
with which they were acquainted. ' VIl. Their relf- 
gions ideas and institutions. VIII. Such lingular de- 
tached customs us are not reducible to any of the for- 
mer heads IX. I shall conclude with a generaF re- 
view and estimate of their virtues and defects, 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans. — ^Tlie 
human body is less affected by climate than that of 
any other animal. Some dnimals are confined to a 
palrticular region of the globe, and cannot exist be- 
yond it ; others, though they may be brought to bear 
^e injuries of a climate foreign to them, cease to radl- 
tiply when carried out of that district which Nature 
destined to be their mansion. Even such as seem ca- 
pable of being naturalized in various climates, feet 
the effect of every remove from their proper station, 
arid gradually d^vindle and degenerate from the vigour 
and perfection peculiar to their species. Man is the 
only living creature whose frame is at once so hardj 
and so flexible, that he can spread over the whole 
earthf become the inhabitaot of every region, arid 
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tbrt«e and multtplf under every dnnate. Sdbjetet, 
hoirei«r^ to the geaemi kiw «f Ntture^ the hatttm body 
ii fl«t entirely ex««ipt from the operation of cHtnate t 
and when eatposed to the extrenfies either of beat tft 
tM, its abeor vig^rdkiiiiiiah^* 

The first appean^iceaf the inhtbitaDfts of the New 
World, BUed the dncoverers with such astonialnHent^ 
that they were apt to imagiae them a ryce of nMtn cK^ 
fereot from those of the other hefldiaphere« Th^ 
CMDi^e&ion is of a seddish lurovrn* nearly reaemMii^ 
the colour of copper.* The hair of their heftds il d^ 
ways black, long, coarse, and uncurled* They have 
DO beard, and every part of* their body is perfectly 
imooth* Their persons are ofafuiU size* extrei»el)f 
straight^ and well propprtioned.f Their feat«i»es ar« 
regular, thou^ often distorted by absurd endeavoura 
to improve the beauty of their natural form* or to ren^ 
der their aspect more dreadful to their enemies^ In the 
islands^ where fore^footed animals were botib few and 
small, and the earth yielded- her prodiictiQiis almoifc 
spontaneously, the const'^utioa of the natives., neither 
braced by the active exercises of the chase, nor invi^ 
gocated by the labour of cultivation, was extremely 
feeble and languid. On the continent, where the fo- 
rests abound with game of variou<« kinds, and the chief 
occupation of many tribes was to pursue it, the hu-« 



* Ofiedo Somsrio, p. 46, tH, lifi^ Af Colamlnit^ c. a4« 
t S<{c NOTE XVII. 
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mau frame acquired greater firmness. StiH, 'iow* 
ev«r» the Aanericaaa were more remarkable lor agilttjf • 
than strength. They resembled beasts. of grtejf rather 
than animals formed for labour *• They were iM to*- 
]y averse to toil, but incapable of it ; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, and compelled to 
irorky they sunk under tasks which the people of the 
•tker continent would have performed with edise f. 
This fedbleueds of constitution was universal amosg 
the inhabitants of those regions in Americk which we 
«re Burveyiugt and may be considered as characteiist!^ 
^tbe specie«there X* ^ 

The beardless countenance and smooth skin of tl{!§ 
American seems to indicate a defect of vigour,' o(^c?$" 
MOned by some vice in hts frame. He is destitute df 
Otie sign of manhood and of strength. This peculiarity, 
by which the inhabitants of the New World are di^ 
tingnished from the people of all other nations, cannot 
be attributed, as some travellers have supposed, to 
their mode of subsistence §. For though the food of 
Inany Americans be extremi«^y insipid, as they are al- 
together unacquainted with theuse of salt, rude tribfe 



* See NOTE XYHI^. 

t Oviedo Som. p. 51, C. Voy. de Correal, ii. las. Wafer's 
Petcriptioo, p. 131. ,_ , .^ 

t B. Las Caaas Brer. Relac. p. 4. Torquem. Monar. i. 580. 
Oriedo Sommario, p. 41. Histor. lib. iiL c. 6. Hcrrera, dec. i* 
hb, bu: t. 5. iAmM, p. 4i. 

\ ^ Chariev. Hist. de. Nour. Fr. iii. 310. 
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ia mthet parts of the earth have tub^sted oq aVw 
. neolt equally aimf»le) without this mark of degrada* 
tieDy or aoy appaveat tymptom of a ditniaution ia their 
4ttgo«ur, 

As the external forns of the Americans leads us to 
saspect that there is some natural debility in thetr 
.firame, the smallness of their appetite for food has 
been mentioned by many authors as a confirmation of 
this suspicion* The quantity of food which men oat^ 
same varies according to the temperature of theelir 
mate in which they liTe, the degree of activity whi^ 
they exert, and the natural vigour of their constitu- 
jtionSf Under the enervating heat of the torrid zone, 
aofl when men pass their days in indolence and 
ease, they require less nourishment than the active 
inhabitants of temperate or cold countries. But nei- 
ther the warmth of their climate, nor their extreme 
laziness, will account for the uncommon defect of ap- 
petite among the Americans. The Spaniards were 
• astonished with observing this, not only in the islands^ 
but in several parts of th^ continent. The constitu- 
tional temperance of the natives far exceeded, in their 
opinion, the abstinence of the most mortified ber- 
nrits * : while, on the other hand, the appetite of 
the Spaniards appeared to the Americans insatiably 
voracious ; and they affirmed, that oiie Spaniard de» 



« Ramnsio. iil 304. F. 306, A. Simon Coa^aitta, lie. p. 99. 
Hakluyt, iU. 46s. SOS. 
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voured more food in a daj tbta ivaa cuflioent £ox>tem 

Ainericaiis *• 

A proof of some feebleuess io their framr# ^31 

more striking, is the insensibility of the American* to 

the charms of beauty, and the poiir«r of love. That 

passion which was destined to perpetuate life^ to be 

the bond of social union, and the source of tenderneiS 

mod joy, is the most ardent in the human, breeist* 

Though the perils and hardships of the . savage stat«^ 

though excessive fatigue, on some oceaetons^ aiui thf< 

difficulty at all times of procuring aab«steiK:e» majr 

seem to be adverse to this passion, and to have a tea* 

dency to abate its vigour, yet the rudest nations in 

every other part of the globe seem to feel its inftueioc» 

more powerfully than the inhabitants of the Hiti^ 

World. The ikegro glows with all the warmth ©f d^ 

mre natural to his climate ; and the most itneiiHIvated 

Asiatics discover that sensibility, ivhioh, imm tboir 

situation on the globe, we should expect them- to)i#Vft 

felt. But the Americs^s are, in an amazing de^re^^ 

strangers to the force of th^s first instinct of natafa 

In every part of the New World the natives treat their 

women with coldness and indiffer ence« They are nei* 

ther the objects of that tender attachment which tA«« 

place in civilized society, nor of that ardent desi^coft^ 

sj^cuous among rude nations. Even in.diiaates wb«i« 

this passion usually acquires its greatest vi|^r, the 



llerrera, dec. 1. lib. il. c. tS. 
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sarage of America views his female tvith dtsduin, as a& 
aiffmal tf a less noble species. He is at no pains to 
win her favour by the assidaity of courtship, and still 
less solicitous to preserve it by indttlgence and gentl*^ 
Hess*. Missionaries themselves, notwithstanding th<r 
aasterity of monastic ideas, cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing' their astomshtnent at the dispassionate cold*- 
tms of the Am^ican young men in their intercounfe 
WfArthe other sex f. Nor is this reserve to be ascrib- 
ed* to any opinion which they entertain with respect tb 
llie fttefit of female chastity. That is an idea too re^ 
fkh^ fcfrtf gaVage, and suggested by a delicacy of sen- 
fftoif^Dt and affeddon to which he is a stranger. 

Bbt in inquines cbticemihg either the bodily or 
itl€^tat qualities of particular races of men, there is 
itiit a more common or ibore seducing error, than that 
of asc^bit#g to a single cattse, those characteristic pc^ 
oteliarkweS #hich are the effect of the combined opera- 
tion of many causes. The climate and soil of Am^'rica 
^ffef, ittse rmnf refepects, from those of the other he- 
oaiif^fe, imd* this difference is so obvious and strik- 
ing^ t^t philosophers of great eminence have Islid 
hold on thi^ as^ siifiicient to account for what is pecu- 



" » H^rniepin Moers des Sauvages, 32» 8cc. Rochcfort Hist, 
des l^le» Ant^iet) p. 46l. Voynge de Cereal,, ii. 141 R»itill. 
810, ill. 30C). F. Lozuno Descr. del Gran Chaco, 71. Falkaer's 
DesCT. of Patagon. p. 125. Lettcre di P. Catanco ap. ]\iui'atori 
II Christian. Feiice i. 305. 

t Cb^Bvalon. p. 51. Lettr. Edlf. torn. xxiv. 3 J 8. Tertrc, 
U. 377. Veaegas, i. 81. Ribae Hist. delosTriumf. p, 11. 
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Jiar in the eonstitution of iU inbabi Units. They rait 
on physical causes nloDe, and consider ibe feeblefniBie 
and languid desire of the Americaiis, as conseqneftces 
of the temperament of that portion of the globe wbiA 
4hey occ^py^ But the influeaoes of political and nf^ 
jral causes ought not to have beeii overlooked^ These 
operate with no less effect than that on which raaoy 
philosophers rest as a full expkmatioB of the siagitiar 
appearances which have, been me&tioDed» Wbeflevw 
the state of society is such as to create many wants 
and desires* which cannot be satisfied witboirt regukr 
exertions of industry, the body, aecnstomed ta labeiMr, 
becomes robust and patient of fii^ague* In a m^se 
simple state, where the demands of men are •so lew 
iLnd so moderate^ that they may be igratifted almost 
without any effort, by the 4!|)outaiieous producUonft4)f 
'nature, the powers of the l>ody are not caUed ferA, 
nor can they attain their proper strength* The natiim 
of Chili and of N^Mrth-Amenca, the twa 4iempen^ 
]:egions in the New World, who live by hiinttag, AMqr 
be deemed an active and vigorous} race, wbeu ooo^paved 
with tihe inhabitants of the isles, or of those parts af 
:t})e continent where hardly any labour is ref|uisite to 
^ocure subsistence. The exertions of a jhunter are 
not, however, so regular or so continued, as those of 
persons ^mplojed in the culture of the earth, or in lihe 
various arts of civilized life ; and though his agility 
may be greater than theirs, his strength is on <^ 
whole inferior* If another direction were given to th^ 
active powers of man in the New World, and bis 
force augmented by exercise, he might acquire a dt> 
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gree Cif vi^rour which he does not in his present state 
poBMSf^ The tr^lh of this is confirmed by exf^erience. 
Wh^^Fer tb^ Amertcans b«ve been gradually accus- 
tomed t^ h«itd labour, their constitutions become ro« 
hxui, mod tbey have been found capable of performing 
S9€fa tasla, a»«ee0ed not only to exceed the powers 
<^.0«ch a feeble fmme tm h^n been deemed peculiar to 
their country, but to equal any efibrt of the natives, 
either of Africa or of Europe *. 

Tb# same reasoning will apply to what has been 
observed concerning their slender demand for food* 
Aaa proof that this should be ascribed as much to 
their e^Ltreoie indolence, and often total want of occu- 
pats0ii» a^ to any thing peculiar in the physical struc- 
tare of their bodies, it has been observed, that in 
those districts wbi^e the people of America are obliged 
to exeit any unusual effort of activity, in order to pro- 
cure aubiistence, or wherever they are employed in 
s«Tere,labour» their appetite is not inferior to that of 
o^ier mfiXif a^d in some places, it has struck observers 
as r&9«rk^bly v^i^aciousf* 

The op^r4^K>n, t>f political and moral causes is still 
moise conspicuous, in modifying the degree of attach"- 
iqmit between the sexes* In a state of high.civiliza- 
tioo, tbU passion, inflamed by restraint, refined by 



• See NOTE XIX. 
*t GumiUa, ii. 12. 70. S47, La£Cau, i. 515. Ovjallc Church. 
il.,8j> Bfoatt)ri, i. sys. 
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delicacy, and cherished bf fashion^ occupies and en- 
grosses the heart. It is no longer a simple instinct of 
nature; sentiment heightens the ardour of desire, and 
the most tender emotions of which our frame is sus- 
ceptible, soothe and agitate the soul* This descrip- 
tion, however, applies only to those who, by their 
situation, are exempted from the cares and labours of 
life. Among persons of inferior order, who are doom- 
ed by their condition to incessant toil, the dominioii 
of this passion is less violent ; their solicitude to pro- 
cure subsistence, and to provide for the first demand 
of nature, leaves little leisure (or attending to its se- 
cond call. But if the nature of the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes varies so much in persons of different 
rank in polished societies, the condition of man, while 
he remains uncivilized, must occasion a variation still 
more apparent. We may well suppose, that amidst 
the hardships, the dangers, and the simplicity of 
savage life, where subsistence is always precarious, 
and often scanty, where men are almost continually 
engaged in the pursuit of their enemies, or in guard- 
ing against their attacks, and where neither dress iior 
reserve are emplojed as arts of female allurement^ 
that the attention of the A mericans to their women 
would be extremely feeble, without imputing this 
solely to any physical defect or degradtftion in their 
frame* 

It is accordingly observed, that in those countries 
of America, where, from the fertility of the soil, the 
mildness of the climjite, or some farther advances 
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which the nat^c^ have made id iaiprorement» tht 
fireaos of subsistence are more abaodaaty and thehard« 
ihips of ^rvftge Hfe are lets severely fek, the animal 
passion of ^e sexes becomes more ardent. Striking 
eiamptes of this occur among some tribes seated on 
the banks^f great rivers well stored with ibod> among 
others who are ma»terft of honting*grounds abounding 
80 much with game, that they have a regular and 
plentiful supply of nourishment withr little labour* 
The superior degree of security and affluence which 
these tribes enjoy, is followed by their natural effects. 
The passions implanted in the human frame by the 
hsnd of nature acquire additional force; new tastes 
aad desires are formed ; the women, as they are more 
Tslued and admired, become more attentive to dress 
and ornament ; the men, beginning to feel how much of 
their own happiness depends upon them, no longer 
d^dain the arts of winning their favour and affection. 
The intercourse of the sexes becomes very different 
fi^om that which takes place amon^ their ruder coun- 
trymen ; and as hardly any restraint is imposed on the 
gVatification of desite, either by religion, or laws, or 
<fecency, the dissolution of their manners is exces- 
stve*, 

' Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, 
hardly any of them are deformed, or mutilated, or 
defective in any of their senses. All travellers have 

♦ Biet. 389. Charier, iii. 483. Dumont. Mem- sur Loui- 
«iane, i. 155. 
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been struck with thia ciremnalftDce> and hare cele« 
bdtted the uniform 8fmtii«try aad perfiBctioa of their 
external figure* Somfi aiUbort •eareh for the cause of 
:thi8 appearance in their physical condition. As tiie 
parents are not exbauated or ove^^fati^ied with hard 
labour, they «uppQse that their -children me born vigo** 
rous and sound. They imafpae, that m the liberty of 
ravage life, the hunuin body, naked and nnconfined 
from its earliest age, preserves its natuiral £»nn ; and 
•that all its limbs and members acquu^ a j^isler pro- 
portion, than when fettered with artificial restraints, 
-which stint its growth and -distort its shape *. Some- 
thing, without doubt, oHiy be ascribed to the opem- 
tion of these causes ; but the true reasons of this appa- 
rent advantage, which iscoipmon to^ all savage nattoBs, 
lie deeper, and are closely interwoven with the nature 
and genius of that state* The infancy of man is so 
long and so helpless, that it is extremely difficult t<^ 
rear children among rude nations* Their means of 
subsistence are not only «canty« but precarious. Such 
as live by hunting must range over extensive coun- 
tries, and shift often from place to place* The care 
of children, as well as every other laborious task, is 
devolved upon the women. The distress^ and hard** 
«hips of the savage life, which are often such as con 
hardly be supported by persons in full vigour, must 
be fatal to those of more tender age* Afraid of un- 
dertaking a task so laborious, and of such long dura- 



♦ Piso, p. 6^ 
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tioOf as tbat'of rearing their of^ringj;) the women, ^n 
some parts of America^ prociKe frequent abortions by 
^euse of certain herbs, and extingnish the 6rst sparks 
. of that life which they are unable to cherish** Sen- 
sible that only stout and welUformed children have 
force of constitution to struggle through such an hard 
infancy, other nations abandon or destroy such of their 
progeny as appear feeble or defective, as unworthy of 
attention f.> Even when they endeavour to rear alt 
their children without distinction, so great a propor- 
tion of the whole number perishes under the rigorous 
treatment which must be their lot m the savage state, 
that few of those who laboured under any original 
fhiilty attain the age of manhood J. Thus, in polish- 
ed societies^ where the means of subsistence are se- 
cmred with certainty, and acquired with ease ; where the 
talents of the mind are often of more importance than 
the power of the body; children are preserved not- 
withstanding their defects or deformity, and grow up 
to be useful citizens. In rude nations, such persons 
are either cut off as soon as they are born, or becom- 
ing a burden to themselves and to the community, 
cannot long protract their lives. But in those pro- 
vinces of the New World where, by the establishment 
of the Europeans, more regular provision has been 
made for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and they 



♦ Ellis's Voyage to Hudson's Bay, J 98. Herrera, dec. 7. 
lib. ix. c. 4. 

t Gumilla Hist. ii. 234. Techo's Hist, •f Paraguay, &c. 
Churchiirs Collect vi 108. 

X Creuxii Hist. Cauad. p. 57. 
G 2 
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are restrained fisom laying violent hands on their chil- 
dren, the Americans are so far from being eminent ft>ir 
any superior perfection in theii' form, that one shouFd 
rather suspect some peculiar imbecility in the race,^ 
from the extraordinary number of individuals who are 
deformed,, dwarfish , mutilated, blind, or deaf *^/ 

How feeble soever the constitution of the Americani^^ 
maj' be, it is remarkable, that there ys less variety m 
the human form throughout the New World than fa 
the ancient continent. When Goltrmbus and the other 
discoverers first visited the different countries of Ame* 
rica which lie within the torrid zone, threy naturally 
expected to find people of the same complexion with 
those in the corresponding regions of the other hemi- 
sphere. To their amazement, however, they disco- 
vered that America contained no negroes f; and the 
cause of this singular appearance became as much the 
object of curiosity, as the fact itself was of wonder. 
In what part or membrane of the body that humou? 
resides which tinges the complexion of the negro with 
a deep black, it is the business of anatomists to in- 
quire and describe. The powerful operation of hedt 
appears manifestly to be the cause which produces this 
striking variety in the human species. AU Europe, a 
great part of Asia, and the temperate countries of 
Africa, are inhabited by men o£ a white complexion.. 
All the torrid zone in Africa, some of the warmer re- 



* Voyage de Uiloa, i. 232. 
t P. Martyr, dec p. 71. 
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gions adjacent to it, and several countries m Asia, are 
filled with people of a deep black colour. If we sur- 
vey the nations of our continent, making our pro* 
gressfirom cold and temperate countries towards those 
parts which are exposed to the influence of vehement 
and unremitting heat, we shall find that the extreme 
whiteness of their skin soon begins to diminish ; that 
its colour deepens gradually as we advance ; and after 
passing through all the successive gradations of shade, 
terminates in an uniform uuvarying black. But in 
America, where the agency of heat is checked and 
abated by various causes which I have already explain* 
ed, the climate seems to be destitute of that force 
which produces such wonderful effects on the human 
frame. The colour of the natives of the torrid zone in • 
America, is hardly of a deeper hue than that of the 
people in the more temperate parts of their continent. 
Accurate observers, who had an opportunity of view- • 
ing the Americans in very different climates, and in 
proi'inces far removed from each other, have been 
struck with the amazing similarity of their figure and ■■ 
aspect*. . 

But though the hand of nature has deviated so little 
from one standard in fashioning the human form ia 
America, the creation of fancy has been various and 
extravagant. The same fables that were current in 
the ancient continent, have been revived with respect 



4 Sc€ KOTE XX. 
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to the New World, and America too has been peopled 
with human beings of monstrous and fantastic appear- 
ance. The inhabitants of certain provinces were de^ 
scribed to be pigmies of three feet high ; those of 
others to be giants of an enormous size. Some traveU 
lers published accounts of people with only one eye ; 
others pretended to have discovered men without 
heads, whose eyes and mouth were planted in their 
breasts. The variety of nature in her productions is 
indeed so great, that it is presumptuous to set bounds 
to her fertility, and to reject indiscriminately every 
relation that does not perfectly accord with our owb 
limited observation and experience. But the other 
extreme, of yielding a hasty assent, on the slightest 
evidence, to whatever has the appearance of being 
strange and marvellous, is still more unbecoming a 
philosophical inquirer; as in every |>eriod, men are 
more apt to be betrayed inta error, by their weakness 
in believing too much, than by their arrogance ia 
believing too little. In proportion as science extends^ 
and nature is- examined with a discerning eye, the 
wonders which nmused ages of ignorance disappe&N 
The tales of credulous travellers concerning America 
are forgotten ; the monsters which they describe have 
been searched for in vain ; and those provinces where 
they pretend to have found inhabitants of singular 
forms, are now known to be possessed by people no^ 
wise diflerent from the other Aniericans.- 

Thowt^h those relations may, without discussion, le 
re^tctcd as fabulous, there are other accouu^s of va— 
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vieties la the human species in some parts of the Ne^ 
World, which rest upon better evidence, and merit 
more attentive examination. This variety has been 
particularly observed in three different districts. The 
first of these is situated in the isthmus of Darieu, near 
the centre of America. Lionel Wafer, a traveller pos- 
sessed of more curiosity and intelligence than we should 
have expected to find in an associate of Buccaneers^ 
discovered there a race of men few in number, but of 
a singular make. They are of low stature, according 
to his description, of « feeble frame, incapable of en- 
daring fatigue. Their colour is a dead milk white ; 
not resembling that of fair people among Europeans, 
but without any tincture of a blush or sanguine com- 
plexion. Their skin is covered with a fine hairy down 
of a chalky white; the hair of their heads, their eye- 
brows, and eye-lashes, are of the same hue. Their 
eyes are of a singular form, and so weak, that they 
can hardly bear the light of the sun ; but they see 
clearly by moon-ligbt, and are most active and gay in 
the night *. No race similar to this has been discover- 
ed in any other part of America. Cortes, indeed, 
fonnd some persons exactly reses^mbllng the white 
people of Darien, among the rare and monstrous ani- 
mals which Montezuma had collected f . But as the 
power of the Mexican empire extended to the pro- 
vinces bordering on the isthmus of Darien, tliey were 



* Wafer Destript. of Isth. ap. Danaplcr, iii p. 346. 
t Cortes ap.iUmus. iii p. 811, K. 
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probably broogbi thence. Siogolar ae the appearance 
of those people may be, they cannot be considered as 
eonstitoting a disttnct species. Among the m^roes of 
Africa, as well as the natives of the Indian islands, na- 
ture sometimes produces a small number of individu- 
als, with all the characteristic features and qualities 
of the white people of Darien. The former arc called 
Albinos by the Portuguese, the latter Kackerlakes by 
the Dutch. In Darien the parents of those Wial€$ 
are <^ the same colour with the other natives of the 
country ; and this observation applies equally to the 
anomalous progeny of the negroes and Indians* The 
same mother who produces some children of a colonr 
that does not belong to the race, brings forth the rest 
with the complexion peculiar to her country % One 
conclusion may then be formed with respect to the peo- 
ple described by Wafer, the Albinos and the Kackef 
lakes ; they are a degenerated breed, not a separate 
class of men ; and from some disease or defect of their 
parents, the peculiar colour and debility ^hich mark 
their degradation are transmitted to them« As a 
decisive proof of this, it has been observed, thcU nei- 
ther the white people of Darien, nor the Albinos of 
Africa, propagate their race : their children are of 
the colour and temperament peculiar to the natives of 
their respective countries t« 



* Margrav. Hist. Rsr. Nat. Bras, lib. viii. c. 4. 

t Wafer, p. 348. Demanet Hist, de rAfriquc, ii. 834. B** 
cbetcU, Pbilos. sur les Am«r. ii. 1^ £(C. NOT£ XXI. 
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The second district that is occupied by inhabitant 
differiog in appearance from the other people of Am? 
rica, is situafed in a high northern latitndci extend 
iogfrom the coast of Labrador towards the pole, as fa 
as the country is habitable. The people scatterei 
ever those dreary regions, are known to the Euro- 
peans by the name of Esquimaux. They themselves, 
with that idea of their own superiority, which consoles 
the rudest and most wretched nations, assume the name 
ofKeralit or Men. They are of a middle size, and ro- 
buf^t, with heads of a disproportion ed bulk, and feet 
si8 remarkably small. Their complexion, though 
swarthy, by being continually exposed to the rigour 
of a cold climate, inclines to the European white, ra« 
ther than to the copper colour of America, and the 
men have beards which are sometimes bushy and long*. 
From these marks of distinction, as well as from one 
still less equivocal^ the affinity of their language to 
that of the Greenlanders, which I have already men- 
tioned, w6 may conclude, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that the Esquimaux are a race dilferent from 
the rest of the Americans* 

We cannot decide with equal certainty concerning 
the inhabitants of the third district, situated at the 
southern extremity of Amerrca. These are the famous 
PatagonitmSf who, during two centuries and a half. 



♦ Elia Voy. to Huds. Bay, p. 131. 139. De laPotherie, torn. i. 
p. 79. Wa^esOourn of a Voy. to Churchill River. Phil, Trans, 
vol U. 10^. 
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have afforded a subject of con1;roTCfty to the leerned» 
and aQ object of wooder to the vul^^r. They are smp- 
posed to be one of the wandering tribes^ which occupy 
that vast, but least known region of Amenca, which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the Straits df 
Magellan. Their proper station is in that part of the 
interior country which lies on thq banks of the river 
Negro ; but in the hunting season they often roam as 
far as the straits which separate Tierra del Fuego from 
the main land.. The first accounts of this people were 
brought to Europe by the companions of Magellan *, 
who described them as a v gigantic raee, above eight 
feet high, and ofstr^igth in proportion to their enor- 
mous size Among several tribes of animaU, a dtspa- 
rity in bulk as considerable, may be observed. Somfe 
kirgebreeds of horses and dogs exceed the more dimi* 
Butive races in stature and strength, as far as the Fa- 
tagonian is supposed to rise above the usual standard 
.of the human body. But imimals attain the highest 
.perfection of their species, only in mild olimate's, or 
where they find the most nutritive food in greatest 
abundance. It is not then .in the uncultivated waste 
of the'Magellanic regions,, and among a tribe of im- 
provident savages, that we should expect to find man, 
possessing the highest honours of his race, and distin- 
guished by a superiority of size aud vigour, far beyond 
what he has reached in^ny other part of the earth. The 
most explicit and unexceptionable evidence is requi- 



^'Falkner's Description of Patag^ia, p. l»i. 
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site» in ofdert6 otablisb a fact repugnant to those ge- 
neral principles and laws» which seem to affect the hu« 
man frame in every other instance, and to decide with 
respeet to its nature and qualities. Such evidence has 
Dot hitherto been produced. Though several persons, 
to wlwse testimony great respect is due, have visited 
this part of America since the tkne of Magellan, and 
have had interviews, with the natives ; though some 
bafe affirmed, that such as they saw were of gigantic 
stature* and others have fbrmed the same conclusion 
^om Bseatarvng their ibotsteps, or from viewing the 
tktletons of their dead^ yet their accounts vary from 
68ch: other in so many essential points, and are nftingled 
with go many circumstances manifestly false t>r fabu- 
lous^ as detract nnich from their credit. On the other 
hand, some navigators, and those among the most 
eunaentof their order for dtscernfnent and accuracyY 
have asserted that the natives of Pbtagonia, with whom 
they had intercourse^ though stout and well-made, 
are not of such extraordinary si«e as to be distinguished 
from the rest of the human species *. The existence 
of this gigai^c race of men seems, then, to be one of 
those .points In natural history, with respect to which 
a cautious inquirer will hesitate, and will choose to sus* 
jieodthis assent ^until n^ore complete evidence shall de- 
'flide, ^he^er he ought to admit a fact, seemingly in- 
consistent with what reason and experience have disco- 
vered concerning the structure and condition of man. 



• See NOTB XXII. 
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in all the various situatiooB in which he has beea ob- 
eerved. 

In order to form^ complete idea with respect to the 
constitution of the inhabitants of this and the other 
hemisphere, we should attend not only to the make 
and vigour of their bodies, but consider what degree 
of health they enjoy, and to what period of longevity 
they usually arrive* In the simplicity of the savage 
state, when man is not oppressed witk labour, ,or en- 
ervated by luxury, or disquieted with care, we are apt 
to imagine that his life will flow on almost untroubled 
by disease or suffering, until his days be.terminateci 
in extreme old age, by the gradual decays of natare. 
We find, accordingly, among the Americans* as well 
as among other rude people, persons, whose decrepit 
and shrivelled form seems to indicate an extraordinary 
length of life. But as most of them are unacquainted 
with the art of numbering, and all of them as forget- 
ful of what is past, as they are improvident of what is 
to come, it is impossible to ascertain their age, with 
any degree of precision *. It is evident, that the pe- 
riod of their longevity must vary considerably, accord- 
ing to the diversity of climates, and their differeat 
modes of subsistence. They seem, however, to be 
everywhere exempt from many of the distempers 
which afBict polished nations. None of the maladies, 



* UlloaNotic.Americ. 333. Bancroft Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 
334. 
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which are the ioiined'iate offspring of luxury, ever 
Tieited them; and they have no names in their lan« 
giiages by which to distinguish this numerous train of 
adventitious evils* 

But whatever be the situation in which man is plac* 
ed, he is bom to suf]^ ; and his diseases, in the sa- 
vage 6tate» though fewer in number, are, like those of 
the animals whom he nearly resembles in his mode of 
life, more violent, and more fatal. If luxury engen- 
dersand nourishes distempers of one species, the rigour 
and distresses of savage life bring on those of another. 
As men in this state are wonderfully improvident, and 
their tneans of subsistence precarious, they often ^"3#« 
from extreme want tp exuberant plenty, according to 
the vicissitudes of fortune in the chace, or in conse- 
quence of the various degrees of abundance with which 
the earth affords to them its productions in different 
seasons. Their inconsiderate glii^^ony in the one situ- 
ation, and their severe abstinence in the other, arle 
equally pernicious. For though the human constitu- 
tion may be accustomed by habit, like that of animals 
♦f prey, to tolerate long famine, and then to gorge 
voraciously, it is not a little affected by such sudden 
and violent transitions. The strength and vigour of 
savages are, at some seasons, impaired by what they suf- 
fer from scarcity of food ; atothers they are afflicted with 
disorders arising from indigestion and a superfluity of 
gross aliment. These aie so common, that they may be 
considered as the unavoidable consequence of their 
mode of subsisting, and cut off considerable nun- 
Vol.. II. H 
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bers m the prime of life. They are likewise extfemdy 
subject to consumptions, to pleuritic, asthmatic, and 
paralytic disorders*, brought on by, the immoderate 
hardships and fatigue which they . endure in huutiDg 
and in war ; or owing to the inclemency of the seasons 
- to which they are continually exposed, tn the sarage 
state, hardships and fatigue violently assault the con- 
stitution. In polished societies, intemperance under- 
mines it* It is not easy to determine which d them 
operates with most fatal effect, or tends most to 
abridge human life. The influence of the former is 
certainly most extensive* The pernicious conse- 
quences of luxury reach only a few members in any 
community ; the distresses of savage life are felt by all* 
As far as I can judge, after very minute inquiry, the 
general period of human life is shorter^among savages, 
than in well-regulated and industrious societies. 

One dreadful malady, the severest scourge with 
which, in this life, offended Heaven chastens the in- 
dulgence of criminal desire, seems to have been pecu- 
liar to the Americans. By communicating it to their 
conquerors, they have not only amply avenged their 
own wrongs, but by adding this calamity to those 
which formerly imbittered human life, they have, 
perhaps, more than counterbalanced all the benefits 
which Europe has derived from the discovery of the 
New World. This distemper, from the country in 



♦ Charlev^ N. Fr. iii. 364. Lafitau, ii. 360. De U Potherie, 
II. 37. 
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winch it first raged, or from the people by whom it 
was supposed to have heen spread over £uro|>e, has 
been sometimes called the Neapolitan, and sometimes 
the French disease. At its first appearance, the in- 
fection was so malignant, its symptoms so violent, its 

. operation so rapid and fetal,, as to baffle all the efforts 
of medical skill. Astonishment and terror accompa- 
nied this unknown affliction in its progress, and men 
began to dread the extinction of the human race by 
sach a cruel visitation. Experience, and the inge- 
nuity of physicians, gradually discovered remedies of 
such virtue as to cure of ta mitigate the evil. Daring 
the course of two centuries and a half, its yirulence 

.seems to have abated considerably. At length, in 
the same manner with the leprosy, which raged in 
Europe for some centuries, it may waste its force and 
disappear; and in some happier a^e, this western in- 
fection, like that from the East, may be known only 
by description *• 

If. After considering what appears to be peculiar in 
the bodily constitution of the Americans, our atten- 
tion is natul'ally turned towards the powers and quali- 
fies of their minds. As the individual advances from 
the ignorance and imbecility of the infant state, to 
▼fgourand.uiatunty of understanding, something simi- 
lar to this may be observed in the progress of the spe- 
oes* With respect to it, tooj there is a period of 



9 See NOTE XXIII. 
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infancy, i^nrin^ which several powers of the mind are 
not unfolded, and all are feeble and defective in their 
operation. In the eiirly ages of society, while the con- 
dition of man is shnple and rude, his reason is bat 
little exercised, and his desires move within a very nar- 
row sphere. Hence arise two remarkable characteris- 
tics of the hnman mind in this state. Its intelleclual 
powers are extremely limited ; its emotions and efforts 
ore few and langnid. Both these distinctions are con- 
spicuous ?:...;ong the rudest and most nnimprov^ of 
the American tribes, and constitute a striking part of 
their description. ^g/^ 

What, among polished nations, is called specnla- 
tive reasoning or research, is altogether unknown in 
the rude state of society, and never becomes the occu- 
pation or amusement of the human faculties, until 
man be so far improved as to have secured, with cep* 
tainty, the means of subsistence, as well as the pos-* 
session of leisure and tranquillity. The thoughts and 
Attention of a savage arc confined within the small 
circle of objects, immediately conducive to his pre^ 
servation or enjoyment. Every thing beyond that 
escapes his observation, or is perfectly indifferent to 
him. Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes in- 
terests and affects him ; what is out of sight, or at ^ 
distance, makes little impression ♦. There are several 
people in America, whose limited understandings 



* UUoa Notidas Aipcrk» 999. 
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seem not to be capable of formiag an arrangenient for 
futarity ; neither their solicitude nor their foresight 
extend so far. They follow blindly the impulse of 
the appetite which they feel, but are entirely regard- 
less <^ distant consequences, and even of those remov- 
ed in the least degree from immediate apprehension. 
While they highly priie such things as serve for pre- 
sent use, or minister to present enjoyment, they set no 
value upon those which are not the object of some 
immediate wantf- When, on the approach of the 
eA-eniog, a Caribbee feels himself disposed to go tp 
Test, no consideration will Jteihpt him to sell his ham- 
ODoc. But in the morning, whdn he is sallying out to 
the business or pastime of the day, he will part with 
it for the slightest toy that catches his fancy J. At the 
close of winter, while the impression of what he has 
•ufSered froi2) the rigour of the climate is fresh in the 
viind of the N/>rJth American, be sets himself with 
vigour to prepare materials for erecting a comfortable 
hut to protect him against the inqlemency of the suc- 
ceeding season ; but as soon as the weather becomes 
inild, he forgets what is past, abandons his work, and 
never thinks of it more, until the return of cold com- 
pels him, wben too late,; to resjiime j^ §. 

*) ;;'^V;\' . ,/ ,., , 

^ If In concerns the most interesting, and seemingly 



t Venegas Hist, of Calif, i. 66. Siipp. Church, Cell. v. 693* 
Borde Descr. des Caraibes, p. 1^. Etiig Voy. 194. 

J Lalmt Voyages, ii. 114, 115. Tertre, U. 385. 

§ Adalr*s Hist, of Aiaer. Indians, 417. 
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the roost simple, the reason of man, while rude and 
destitute of culture, differs so little from the thought* 
less levity of children, or the improvident instinct of 
animals, its exertions in other directions cannot be 
very considerable* The objects towards which reason 
turns, and the disquisitions in which it engages, must 
depend upon the state in which man is placed, and are 
suggested by his necessities and desires. Disquisi«* 
tions, which appear the most necessary and important 
to men in one state of society, never occur to those in 
another. Among civilized nations, arithmetic, or tbe' 
art of numbering, is deemed an essential and elemen-* 
tary science ; and in our continent, the invention and 
use of it reaches back to a period so remote as is be- 
yond the knowledge of history. But among savages, 
who have no property to estimate, no hoarded trea- 
sures to count, do variety of objects or multiplicity of 
ideas to enumerate, arithmetic is a superfluous and 
useless art. Accordingly, among some tribes in Ame- 
rica it seems to be quite unknown. There are many 
who cannot reckon farther than three ; and have nH 
denomination to dihtinguish any number above it^« 
Several can proceed as far as ten, others to twenty. 
When they would convey an idea of any niimbev 
beyond these, they point to the hair of their head» 
intimating that it is equal to them, or with wonder 
declare it to be so great that it cannot be reckoned f* 



* Condam. p. 67. Stadius ap de Bry, ix. 128. Lery.ibid. 
S51. But. a6jj. Lettr. Edif. 23. 314. 

t Dumort IxmiB. i. IS7. Herrera, dec. i. lib. iit. c. 3. 
Bkt. 396. Boide, 6, 
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Not only the Americans^ but all nations, while ex- 
tremely rude, seem to be unacquainted with the art of 
computation*. As soon, however, as they acquire 
such acquaintance or connection with a variety of ob- 
jects, that there is frequent occasion to combine or 
divide them, their knowledge of numbers increases', 
so that the state of this art among any people may be 
considered as one standard, by which to estimate the 
degree of their improvement. The Iroquois, in North 
America, as they are much more civilized than the 
rude inhabitants of Brazil, Paraguay, or Guiana, 
hai^ likewise made greater advances in this respect ; 
though even their arithmetic does not extend beyond 
a thousand, as in their petty transactions they have 
no occasion for any higher number f. The Cherokee, 
a less considerable nation on the same continent, can 
reckon only' as far as a hundred, and to that extent 
have names for the several numbers; the smaller 
tribes in their neighbourhood can rise no higher than 
ten $• 

In other respects, the exercise of the understand in<^ 
among rude nations is still more limited. The first 
ideas of every human being -must be such as he re- 
ceives by the senses. But in the mind of itian, while 
in the savage state, there seem to b^ hardly any ideas 



* This is the case with tbe Greenlandei-s, Craiitz. i. 235. and 
with Kamchatkadales, M. TAbbeChappe, iii. IJ. 

f Cbarler. Nouv. Franc, iii. 402. 

t Adair's Hist, of Amer. Indians, 77. See NOTE XXIV. • 
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Lut what enter by thw avenue. The objects around 
him are presented to his eye. Such as may be subser- 
vient to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, 
attract his notice ; he views the rest without curiosity 
or attention. Satisfied with considering them under 
that simple mode in which they appear to him, as se- 
parate and detached, he neither combines them so as to 
form general cTasses^ nor contemplates their qaalities 
apart from the subject in which they inhere, norbe- 
•tows a thought upon the operations of his own mind 
concerning them. Thus, he is unacquainted with all 
the ideas which have been denominated universal^ or 
abstract, or of reflection. The range of bis under- 
standing must, of course, be very confined, and hh 
reasoning powers be employed merely tm what is sar- 
sible. This is so remarkably the case with the ruder 
nations of America, that their languages (as we shall 
afterwards find) have not a word to express any thiag 
but what is material or corporeal. Time, space, svl' 
stance, and a thousand other terms which represent 
abstract and universal ideas, are altogether unknown 
to them*. A naked savage, cowering over the fire io 
bis miserable cabin, or stretched under a few branches 
which afibrd him a temporary shelter,- has as little 
inclination as capacity for useleBS speculation. His 
thoughts extend not be3'ond what relates to animal 
Jife; and when they are not directed towarda some 
^ its concerns, his mind is totally inactive. In situa* 



* Condam. p. 54. 
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lions where no extraordinary effort either of ingenuity 
or Itthour is requisite, in order to satiKfy the simple 
demands o? nature, the powers of the mind are so 
Beldom roused to any exertion, that the rational facul- 
ties continue almost dormant and unexercised. The 
numerous tribes scattered over the rich plains of South 
America* the inhabitants of some of the islands, and 
of several fertile region* on the continent, come under 
this description. Their vacant countenance, their 
staring unexpressive eye, their listless inattention, and 
total ignorance of subjects, which seem to be the first 
which should occupy the thoughts of rational beings» 
roade such impression upon the Spaniards, when they 
£rst beheld those rude people, that they considered 
tbem as anioials of an inferior order, and could not 
believe that they belonged to the human species*. It 
required the authority of a papal bull to counteract 
this opinion, and to convince them that the Ameri* 
cans were capable of the functions, and intitled to the 
privileges of humanity f* Since that time, persons 
more enlightened and impartial than the discoverers or 
conquerors of America, have had an opportunity of 
contemplating the most savage of its inhabitants, and 
they have been astonished and humbled, with observ*^ 
ing how nearly man, in this condition, approaches to 
the brute creation. But in severer climates, where 
subsistence cannot be procured with the same ease, 
where men must unite more closely, and act with 

• Herrera, dec. 2. lit. ii. c. 15- 
t Tor^uem. Moa^ Ind. iii. 1981 
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greater concert, necessity calls forth their talents and 
sharpens their invention, so timt the intellectual pow- 
ers are more exercised and improved. The North- 
American tribes and the natives of Chili, who inhabit 
the temperate regions in the two great districts of 
America, are people of cultivated and enlarged ander- 
standings, when viewed in comparison with some of 
those seated in the islands, or on the bankn of the 
Maragnon and Orinoco* Their occupations are more 
various, their system of policy, as well as of war, more, 
complex, their arts more numerous. But evea 
among them, the intellectual powers are extremely 
limited in their operatlops, and unless when turned 
directly to those objects which interest a savage, are 
held in no estimation. Both the North-Americaos 
and Chilese, when not engaged ia some of the func- 
tions belonging to a warrior or hunter, loiter away 
their time in thougbtlee^ indolence, unacquainted 
with any other subject worthy of their attention, of 
capable of occupying their minds ^. If even among 
them, reason is so much circumscribed in its exer- 
tions, and never arrives, in its highest attainments, at 
the knowledge of those general principles and maxims, 
which serve as the foundation of science, wC may con- 
clude, that the intellectual powers of man in the sa- 
vage state are destitute of their proper object, and 
cannot acquire any considerable degree of vigour and 
enlargement. 



♦ L^ifitau, ii. 2. 
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From the sitme causes, the active efforts of the 
mind are few, and on most occasions, languid. If we 
examine into the motives which rouse men to activity 
in civilized life, and prompt them to persevere in fa- 
tiguing exertions of their ingenuity or strength, we 
fiball find that they arise chiefly from acquired wants 
and appetites. 'These are numerous and importunate ; 
they keep the mind in perpetual agitation, and in 
order to gtatify them, invention must be always ou 
the stretch, and industry must be incessantly em- 
pWyed. But the desires of simple nature are few, and 
wherea favourablfe climate yields almost spontaneously 
*hat suffices to gratify them, they scarcely stir the 
soul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence the people 
<)f several tribes in America waste their life in a listless 
indolence. To be free from occupation, seems to be 
all the enjoyment towards which they aspire. They 
will continue whole days stretched out in their ham- 
niocs, or seated on the earth in perfect idleness, with- 
out changing their posture, or raising their eyes from 
tbe glround^ or uttering a single word *. 

Such is their aversion fo labour, that neither the 
hope of future good, nor the apprehension of future 
evil, can surmount it. They appear equally indiffe- 
rent to both, discovering little solicitude, and taking 
no precautions to avoid the one, or to secure the other. 
The cravings of hunger may rouse them ; but as they 
devour, with little distinction, whatever will appease 



• Bougaer Voy. auPcrar^ I *i. Borde, 15. 
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its instinctive demands, the exertions ivhich these 
occasion are of short duration. Destitute of ' ardour, 
as well as variety of desire, they feel not the force of 
those powerful springs which give vigour to the more- 
mentsofthe mind, and urge the patient hand of in- 
dustry to persevere in its efforts. Man, in some parts 
of America, appears in a form so rude, that we can 
discover no effects of his activity, and the principle of ! 
understanding which should direct it, seems hardly to 
be unfolded. Like the other animals, he has no fixed 
residence ; he has erected no liabitation to shelter him 
from the inclemency of the weather ; he has taken do 
measures for securing certain subsistence; he neither 
sows nor reaps ; but roams about as led in search of 
tJie plauts and fruits which the earth brings forth iiii 
succe!5sion ; and in quest of the game which he kills 
in the forests, or of the fish which he catches ia the 
rivers. 

This description, ht>wever, applies only to some 
tribes. Man cannot continue long in this state of 
-feeble and uninformed infancy. He was made for in- 
dustry and action, uud the powers of his nature, as 
well as the necessity of his condition, urge him to 
fulfil his destiny. Accordingly, among most of thi 
American nations, especially those seated in ngorouf 
climates, some efforts are employed, and some pre* 
cautions are taken, for securing subsistence. Thi 
career of regular industry is begun, and the laborioui 
arm has made the first essays of its power. Stilly 
however, the improvident and slothful genius of the 
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savage state predomroates. Even among those more 
improved tribes, labour is deemed ignominious and 
degrading. It is only to work of a certain kind that 
a man will deign to put his hand. The greater part 
is devolved entirely upon the women. One half of 
the community remains inactive, while the other is 
^oppressed with the multitude and variety of its occu- 
pations. Thus their industry la partial, and the fore- 
sight which regulates }t is no less limited. A remark- 
ixh\e instance of this occurs in the chief arrangement 
with respect to their manner of living. They depend 
for their subsistence during one part of the year upon 
jfishing; during another on hunting; during a third 
on the produce of their agriculture. Though experi- 
ence has taught them to foresee the return of those 
various seasons, and to make sdme provision for the 
respective exigencies of each, they either want saga- 
dty to proportion this provision to their consumption, 
or are so incapable of any command over their appe^ 
tites, that, from their inconsiderate waste, they often 
feel the calamities of famine as severely as the rudest 
jo£ the savage tribes. What they suffer one year does 
not augment their industry, or render them more pro- 
vident to prevent similar distresses *. This inconside- 
rate thoughtlessness about futurity, the effect of igr 
oorance and the cause of sloth, accompanies and cha^ 



* charier. N. Fr. iii. 538. I^ettr. Fdif. 93. 29s. Pcscript. 
t)f N. Francp, Oabarn*« Collect, ii. 880. l>e la Pothcrie, ii. 
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racteiises man in every stage oF savage life ♦ ; and, 
by a capricious singularity in his operations, he is then 
least solicitous about supplying his wants» when the 
means of satisfying them are most precarious, and 
procured with the greatest difficulty f . 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution <sf the 
Americans, and contemplating the powers of their 
mindsy we are led, in the natural order of inquiry, 
to consider them as united together in society. Hi- 
therto our researches have been confined to the opera- 
tions of understanding respecting themselves as indi- 
viduals, now they will extend to the degree of their 
sensibility and affection towards their species. 

The domestic state is the first and most simple form 
of human association. The union of the sexes, 
among different animals, is of longer or shorter du- 
ration in proportion to the ease or difficulty of rear- 
ing their off&pring. Among those tribes where the 
season of infancy is short, and the young soon acquire 
vigour or agility, no permanent union is formed. Na- 
ture commits the care of training up the offspring to' 
the mother alone, and her tenderness, without any 
other assistance, is equal to the task. But where the 
state of infancy is long and helpless, and the joint 
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ttssidaity of both parents is requisite in tending their 
feeble progeny, there a more intimate connection 
takes place, and continues until the purpose of nature 
be accomplished, and the new race grow up to full 
maturity. As the infancy of man is more feeble and 
helpless than that of any other animal, and he is de- 
pendent, during a much longer period, on the care 
and foresight of his parents, the union^betwecn hus- 
band and wife came early to be considered, not only 
as a solemn, but as a permanent contract. A general 
state of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes nc« 
Ter existed but in the imagination of poets. In the 
infancy of society, when men, destitute of arts and 
industry, lead a hard precarious life, the rearing of 
their progeny demands the attention and efforts of both 
parents ; and if their union had not been formed and 
continued with this view, the race could not have been, 
preserved* Accordingly in America, even among the 
rudest tribes, a regular union between husband and 
wife was universal, and the rights of marriage were 
understood and recognized. In those districts where 
subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a family was great, the man confined himself to 
one wife. In warmer and more fertile provinces the 
£aicility of procuring food concurred with the influence 
of climate in inducing the inhabitants to increase the 
number of their wives *, In some countries the mar« 



* Lettr. Edif. 33. 318. Lafitau Moem*, i. 554. Lery ajf 
it, Bry, iit 834. Joumal de GriUet et B«cbaiiiel, p. 99. 
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riage union subsisted during life ; in others, the ira* 
patience of the /Americans under restrcuntof any spe- 
cies, together with their natoraT levity and caprice, 
prompted them to dissolve it on very slrght pretexts^ 
and often without assigning any cause *. 

But in whatever light the Americans consideretTthe 
obligation of this contract, either as perpetual, or on* 
ly as temporary, the condition of women was equally 
humiliating and miserable. Whether man has beea. 
Improved by the progress of arts and civilization m soci- 
ety, is a question which,, in the wantonness of dispu-^ 
tation, has been agitated among philosophers.. That 
women are indebted 'to the refinements ef polished 
manners for a happy change in their state, is a point 
which can admit of no doubts To despise and to de* 
grade the female sex is the characteristic 6f the savage 
state in every part of the globe. Man, proud of ex- 
celling in strength and in courage, the chief marks of 
pre-eminence among rude people,, treats woman^ a* 
an inferior, with disdain. The Americans, perhaps 
from that coldness and insensibility which has beea 
considered as peculiar to their constitution, add neg- 
lect and harshness to contempt. The most intelligent 
travellers have been struck with this inattention of the- 
Americans to their women. It is not, as I have alrea- 
dy observed, by a studied display of tenderness and 



* Lafitau, i. 580. Joutel Journ. Histor. 345. Lozan<h 
Besc. del Gran Chaco, 70. Hennepin Mtturs des .Sauvagcs, ^ 
p. 30. 33. 
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attachment, that the American endeavours to gain the 
heart of the woman whom he wishes to marry. Mar- 
riage itself) instead of being an union of affection and 
interests between equals, becomes, among them, the 
unnatural conjunction of a master with his slave. It is 
the observation of an author, whose opinions are de- 
servedly of great weight, that wherever wives are pur- 
chased, their condition is extremely depressed *. They 
become the property and the slaves of those who buy 
them. In whatever part of the globe this custom pre- 
vails, the observation holds. In countries where re- 
finement has made some progress, women^ when pur- 
chased, are excluded from society, shut up in seques- 
tered apartments, and kept under the vigilant guard 
of their masters. In ruder nations, they are degrad- 
ed to the meanest functions. Among many people of 
America, the marriage-contract is properly a purchace. 
The man buys his wife of her parents. Though unac- 
quainted with the use of money, or with such com- 
mercial transactions as take place in more improved so- 
ciety, be knows how to give an equivalent for any ob- 
ject which he desires to possess, (n some places, the 
suitor devotes his service for a certain time to the pa^ 
rents of the maid whom he courts ; in others, he hunts 
for them occasionally, or assists in cultivating their 
fields, and forming their canoes ; in others, he offers 
presents of such things are deemed most valuable on 
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account of their usefulness or rarity *. In return for 
these, he receives hhs wife ; and this circumstance, ad- 
ded to the low estimation of women among savages, 
leads him to consider her as a female servairt whom be 
has purchased, and whom he has a title to treat as aft 
inferior. In all unpolished nations, it is true, the 
functions in domestic oeconomy, which fall naturaUy 
to the share of women, are sa many, that they are sub- 
jected to hard labour, and must bear more than their 
full portion of the con>mon burden^ But in America 
their condition is so peculiarly grievous, and their de- 
pression so complete, that servitude is a name too 
mild to describe therr wretched state. A wife, among 
most tribes, is no better than a beast of burden, des- 
tined to every office of labour and fatigue. "V^^ile the 
men loiter out the day in sloth,, or spend it in amuse- 
ment, the woaiei> aa*e condemned to incessant toiL 
Tasks are imposed upon them without pity, and ser- 
vices are received without complaeence or gratitude !► 
' Every circumstance reminds women of this 'mortifying 
' inferiority. They must approach their lords with re- 
verence ; they must regard them as more exalted be- 
ings, and are not permitted to eat in their presence *. 
There are districts in America where this dominion ifr 



* Lafitati MoRurs, &c» i. 560, &c. Cbarlev. iii. 885, &c. 
Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iv. c. 7. Dumont, ii 156. 

t Tertrc, ii. 3Ss», Eorde Relat. des Meeurs tics CaraiBfeS) 
p. fil. Biet. 357. Condamiae, p. 110. Fennin. i. 79. 

X G^milla, i. 353. Barrerc, li>4. Labattoy. ii. 7«, Cliaa- 
ralon, 51. Tcrtre, ii. 300^ 
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so grievous^ and %q sensibly felt, that some women^ 
to a wild emotion of maternal tenderness, have destroy* 
cd their female children in their infancy, in order to 
deliver them from that intolerable bondage to which 
they knew they were doomed *. Thus the first instw 
tation of social life is perverted* That state of domestic 
union towards which nature leads the human species^ 
in order to soften the heart to gentleness and humani- 
ty, is rendered so unequal, as to establish a cruel dis- 
tinction between the sexes, which forms the one to be 
harsh and unfeeling, and humbles the other to ser»^ 
ViUty and subjection. 

It is owing, perhaps, fn some measure, to this state- 
of depression, that women in rude nations are far froto 
being prolific f. The vigour of their constitution is ex- 
hausted by excessive fatigue, and the wants and dis- 
tresses of savage life are so numferous, as to force them 
to take various precautions in order to prevent too ra- 
pid an increase of their progeny. Among wandering 
tribes, or such as depend chiefly upon hunting for 
subsistence, the mother cannot attempt to rear a se- 
cond child, until the first has attained snch a degree of 
vigour as to be in some nwasufe independent of her 
care* From thia motive it is the universal practice of 
-the Amefican women to suckle their children during 
several ye^rs ; J and as tl>ey seldom jnarry early, the 



* Gnmilla, ii. 23a 638. Uerrera^ dec. 7. Ub. ix. c. 4> 
t Lafitau, i. ago. CharLeToix,. iii 304* 
X Hen'era, dec. 6. lib. i c. 4. 
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period of their fertility is over, before they can finWh 
the long but necessary attendance upon two or three ^ 
children *• Among some of the least polished tribes, 
whose industry and foresight do not extend so &r as to 
make any regular provision for their own sabsistence, it 
is a maxim not to burden themselves with rearisg more 
than two children f ; and no such numeroua families^ 
as are frequent in civilized societies, are to be found 
among nMn in the savage state j:. When twins are 
born, one of them commonly is abandoned, because 
the mother is not equal to the task of rearing both §. 
When a mother dies while she i» nursing a child, aJl 
hope of preserving its life fails, and it is buried to* 
gether with her in the same grave || • As the parents 
are frequently exposed to want by their own impiovi* 
dent indolence, the difficulty of sustaining their chil- 
dren becomes so great, that it is not uncommon to 
abandon or destroy them ♦ ♦. Thus their experience 
of the difficulty of training up an infant to maturity, 
amidnt the hardships of savage life, often stifles the 



* Charlev. iii. 803. Dumout Mem. sur Louwiane^ it g^O. 
Dtnys Hist. Natur. de TAmerque^ &c. it 363. Charlev. Hist, de 
Para^f. ii. 493. 

t Teclio*!ftAeeanBtof Paragiiaf, &c. Ckyrch. C^ficd* vi. ISS. 
Lett. Edif. i}4. SCO. Lazano D&ir. 93. 

X Macdeur'rJouFual, 23. 

^ Lett. Edif. X. 900. See NOTE XXVL 

II Charlev. iii. 36s. Lett. Edif. x. 900. P. Melch. Hemaades 
Memor. de Cheriqui. Colbert. Collect. Orig, Papw i. 

• • V^Dega'8 Hist, of CaliCbm. i. as. 
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Toice of nature among the Americans, and svpprcttet 
•the strong emotions of p«retital tenderaest* > ^ 

But, though necessity compels the tithabitants of 
America thus to set bounds to the increase of their fa* 
milies, they are not deficient in affection and attach* 
meni to their ofispring. They f^el the power of tliia 
instinct in its full force, and as long as their progeny 
coDtiQiie ^ble and helpless, no people exceed then 
in tenderness and care *• Bui tn rude nations, the de-* 
pendence of children upon their parents is of shorter 
ciMk^nuance than in polished societies. When meo 
mmi be trained ta the various functions of civil life 
by previous discipline and education, when the know* 
ledge of abstruse sciences mxist be taught, and dexte- 
rity in intricate arts must be acquired, before a young^ 
toan is prepared to beg^n his career of action, the at* 
\ tantive feelings of a parent are not confined to the 
yeans of infancy, but extend to what is more re- 
mote, the estahlisbmeAt of bis child io the world*. 
Even then, his solicitude does not terminate. His 
protection may stili be requisite, and his wisdom and 
experience still prove useful guides. Thus a perma« 
nent connection is farmed ; parental tend ei ness is ex- 
ercised, and filial regpect rettrrned, throughout the 
v^Me course of life. But in the simplicity of the sa- 
vage state, the affection of parents, like the instinctive 
fondness of animals, ceases almost entirely as soon as. 



* Gumilla, i. 211. Bift 390^ 
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tbeir offirpriog attain maturity^ Little instruction fits 
them for that mode of life to which they are destined* 
The parents, as if their duty were accomplished, when 
they have condocted their children through the help- 
less years of infancy, leave them afterwards at entire 
liberty. Even in their tender a^c, they seldom ad- 
vise or admonish, they never chide or chastise them. 
They suffer them to be absolute masters of their own 
actions *• In an American hut, a father, a mother, 
and their posterity, live together like persons assem- 
bled by accident, without seeming to feel the obliga- 
tion of the duties mutually arising from this connec- 
tion t« As filial love is not cherished by the continu- 
ance of attention or good ofiicest the recollection of 
benefits received in early infancy is too faint to exci^ 
it. Concious of their own liberty, and impatient of 
restraint^ the youth of America are accustomed to act 
as if they were totally independent. Their parents are 
not objects of greater regard than other persons. They 
treat them always with neglect, and often with such 
harshness and insolence, as to fill those who have beeo 
tiTTtnesses of their conduct with horror J, Thus the 
ideas which seem to be natural to man in his savage 



* Charier, iii. 272. Biet. 3g(0. Camilla, i. sfis. Lafitflv, I 
602t Crenxii Hist. Canad. p. 71. Feruandez^ Relac. Hist. del«i 
Chequit. 33. 

t Cfaarlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 87s. 

t Gumilla, i. 812. Tertre, ii. 376. Charlet. Hist, cle K 
France, iii. 309. Charier. Hist, de Parage, i. 115. Loa»B% 
Descript. del Gran. Chaco, p. 63. 100, 101. Femand. ReUc* 
Histor. de los Che^uit. 43$. 
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st^e, as they result necessanlf from his circumstances 
and condition in that period of his progress* affect 
the two capital relations in domestic life. They 
render the union between husband and wife une- 
qual^ They shorten the duration and weaken the 
{bree, of the connection between parents and chiU 
dreo. \^ 

\ 

IV. From the domestic state of the Americans, the 
transition to the consideration of their civil government 
and political institutions is natural. In ei*ery inquiry 
concerning the operations of men when united toge* 
tlicr in society, the first object of attention should be 
^eir mode of subsistenpe. Accordingly as that varies, 
their laws and policy must be different. The institu- 
tion suited to the ideas nnd exigencies of tribes, which 
subsfst chiefly by fishing or hunting, and which have 
as yet acquired but an imperfect conception of any 
species of property, will be much more simple than 
those which must take place iivheu the earth is culti- 
vated with regular industry, and a right of property 
not only in its productions, but in the soil itself, is 
completely ascertained. 

All the people of America, now under review, be- 
long to the former class. But though they may all be 
<K>mprehended under the general denomination of 
savage, the advances which they had made in the art 
of procuring to themselves a certain and plentiful sub- 
sistence, were very unequal. On the extensive plains 
of Soath- America, man appears in one of the rudest 
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«tate8 ID which he hms been ever observed, or^ perhaps, 
«an exist. Se^'eral tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of nature for subsistence. They discover do 
solicitude, they employ little foresight^ they scarcely 
exert any industry, to secure what is necessary for their 
support* The Topayers of Bra&il, the Guaxeraso^ 
Tierra Firme, the Caigiias, the Moxosy and several 
other people of Paraguay, are unacquainted with every 
species of culti\*atioTi, They neither sow nor plant. 
Even th^ culture of the manioc, of which cassada bread 
is made, is an art too intricate for their ingenuity, or 
too fatiguing to their indolence. The roots which the 
<^arth produces spontaneously, the fruits, the ber- 
ries, and the seeds, which they gather in the woods, 
together with lizards and other reptiles, which multiply 
amazingly with the heat of the climate in a fat soil, 
moistened by frequent rains, supply them with food 
during some part of the year *• At other times they 
subsist by fishing ; and nature seems to have indul^ 
ed the laziness of the South- American tribes by the li- 
berality with which she minister*?, in this way, to their 
wants. The vast rivers of that region in America abound 
with an infinite variety of the most delicate fish. The lakes 
and marshes formed by the annual overflowing of the 
waters, are filled with all the difierent species, where 



♦ Nieuhoff. Hist of Brasil. Church. Coll. ii. 134. Simon, 
Conquista de Tien-a Fiime, p. 166. Techo, Account of Para- 
guay, ^c. Church, vi. 78. Lettr. Edif. 23. S'^* 10 190. Loia- 
no, Descrip. del Gran Chace, p. 81. Bibas^ Ilistor. delosTri- 
umfos, &c. p. 7- 
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they remsun skot up^as id natural reservoirs^ for tlie use 
of the iBbabitaiits. They swarm in such shoals* that 
io soiae places they are catched without art or indus- 
try *. In others, the natives have discovered a me- 
thod of infecting the water with the juice of certain 
plants* by which the fish are so intoxicated* that they 
float on the sur&ce, and are taken with the hand f. 
Some tribes have ingenuity enough to preserve them 
without salt* by drying or smoking them upon hur- 
dles over a slow fire ^ The prolific quality of the ri- 
vers in South America inducesmany of the natives to 
Tesort to their banks* and to depend almost entirely 
for nourishment on what their waters supply with such 
profusion §« In this part of the globe, hunting seems 
not to have been the first employment of men* or the 
first effort of their invention and labour to obtain food* 
They were fishers before they became hunters ; and 
as the occupations of the former do not call for equal 
exertions of activity* or talents* with those of the lat- 
ter* people in that state appear to possess neither the 
same degree of enterprise nor of ingenuity* The pett j 
nations, adjacent to the Maragnon and Orinoco* are 
manifestly the most inactive and least intelligent of all 
tbe Americans. 

None but tribes contiguous to great rivers can sut- 



• See NOTE XXVIl. f See NOTE XXVIH. 
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tarn themselves in this maner. The greater part of 
the American nations, dispersed over the forests with 
which their country is covered, do not procure sub- 
sistence with the same facility. For although these 
forests, especially in the southern continent of Ameri- 
ca, are stored plentifully with game*, considerable 
efforts of activity and ingenuity are requisite in pur- 
suit of it. Necessity incited the natives to the one, 
and taught them the other. Hunting became their 
principal occupation ; and as it called forth strenu- 
ous exertions of courage, of force, and of invention, 
it was deemed no less honourable than necessary. This 
occupation was peculiar to the men. They were train- 
ed to it from their earliest youth. A bold and dextrous 
hunter ranked next in fhme to the distinguished war- 
rior, and an alliance with the former is often courted 
in preference to one with the latter t» Hardly any de- 
vice, which the ingenuity of man has discovered for 
ensnaring or distroying wild animals, was unknown to 
the Americans. While engaged in this favourite ex- 
ercise, they shake off the indolence peculiar to their 
nature, the latent powers and vigour of their minds 
are roused, and they become active, persevering, and 
indefatigable. Their sagacity in finding their prey, 
and their address in killing it, are equal. Their rea- 
son and their senses being constantly directed towards 



^ P. Martyr, Decad. p. 324. Gumilla, ii. 4, &c^ ^cugna, h 
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tbis one object, the former displays such fertility of 
invention, and the latter acquire such a degree of cMcute** 
ness, as appear almost incredible. They discern the 
footsteps of a wild beast, which escape every other e^e, 
and can folld^ them with certainty through the path-* 
less forestii t4£ tl^ey attack their game openly, their 
arrow sel4om errs from the mark * ; if they endeavonr 
to circumvent it by art, it is ahnost impossible to avoid 
their toils. Among several tribes, their young men 
were not permitted to marry, until they hfid given 
such proofs of th<^r skill in hunting as put it be^ 
yond doubt that they were capable of providing for a 
family* Their ingenuity, always on the stretch, and 
sharpened by emniation* as well at necessity, hat 
ftracK out many inventions, which greatly facilitate 
auccess in the chace« The most singular of these is 
the discovery of a poison in which they dip the arroira 
onployed in hunting* The slightest wound with those 
envenomed shafts is mortal. If they only pierce the 
akin, the blood fixes and congeals in a moment, aoA 
the strongest animal &lls motionless to the ground* 
^or does this poison, notwithstanding its violence and 
su'lptlety, infect the flesh of the animal which it kills* 
Th^t may be eaten with perfect safety, and retains its 
natiir^e relish and qualities* . All the nations situated 
t;^'on the banks of the Maragnpn and Orinoco are ac« 
quaiuted with this compo«tion, the chief ingredient 
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in which is th^ juice extracted from the rootoftb^ 
curate a species of withe *• In other parts of Ameri- 
ca, they employ the joice of the manchtntUe for tlie 
same purpose, and it operates with no less fatal activity. 
To people possessed of those secrets, the bow is a more 
destructive weapon than the mtisket, and, in their 
skilful hands, does great execution among the bir<T» 
and beasts which abound in the forests of America. 

But the life of a hunter gradually leadsman taa 
state more advanced. The cliase, even where prey m 
abundant, and the dexterity of the hunter much \tQ» 
proved, affords but an uncertain maintenance,' and at 
some seasons it must be suspended altogether. If a sa- 
vage trusts to his bow alone for food, he and his fa- 
mily will be often reduced to extreme distress f. Hard- 
ly any region of the earth furnishes man spontaneously 
with what his wants require. In the mildest climates, 
and most fertile soils, his own industry and foresight 
must be exerted, in some degree, to secure a regular 
supply of food. Their experience of this surmoonts 
the abhorrence of labour natural to savage oatiooii, 
and compels them to have recourse to culture, as '»nb* 
•idiary to hunting. In particular situations* some 
•mall tribes may subsist by fishing, independent bfimy 
production of the earth, raised by their own industry. 



* Gumilla, li. I, &c. Condam. fiot. Reckerch. Pbilos. ii 
S9^ Bancr^t's Nat. Hiit. of Guiana, 36 1, &c 
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Bot threagbout all America* we icavcely meet witii 
any nation of hunters, which does not practise 8om% 
specaes of cultivation* 

The agriculture of the Americans* however* is nei- 
ther extensive nor labori9us« As game and fish «re 
thifir principal food* all they Mm at by cultivation* is 
to supply any occasional defect of thete» In the soq- 
them continent of America* the natives conhned their 
industry ta rearing afewplantSr which» in a rich soil 
and warm climate^ were easily truned to maturity* 
The chief of these is Maiz^t, well known in Europe by 
the name of Turkey or Indian wheat* a grain extreme* 
Ij prolific^ of simple culture*, agreeable to the tatte^ 
and affording a string hearty nourishment* The se* 
cond is the Mamioe,. which grows to the size of a large 
shrub* or small tree*, and produces roots somewhat re-^ 
sembling parsnips^ After carefully squeezing out the 
juice* these roots ace grated down* to a fine powder* 
and formed into thin cakes^ called Cassada bread* 
which*^ though insipid to the taste* proves no con* 
temptible food K As the juice of the manioc is a dead« 
ly xwison* some authors have celebrated the ingenuity 
of the Ajnericans* in converting. a noxious plant inta 
wholesome nourishment* But it should rather be con- 
sidered as one of the desperate expedients for procur- 
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ing subsistence^ to which necessity reduces rude im« 
tions ; or, perhaps, mea were led to the use of it by a 
progress, in which there is nothing marvellous. One 
species of manioc is altogether free of any poisonous 
quality, and may be eaten without any preparation 
but that of roasting it in the embers. This, it is pro- 
bable, was first used by the Americans as food ; and 
faecessity having gradually taught them the art ef 
separating its pernicious juice from the other species, 
they have by experience found it to be more prolific 
as well as more nourishing *• The third is the ptan* 
tain, which though it rises to the height of a tree» is 
of such quick growth, that in less than a year it re- 
wards the industry of the cultivator with its ^uit. 
Tins, when roasted, supplies the place ofbread,. and 
is both palatable and nourishing f* The fourth is tfie 
potatoefyvhose culture and qualities are too well known 
to need any description. The fifth is pimento ^ a small 
tree, yteldiii.g a strong aromatic spice. The Ameri- 
cans, who, like other inhabitants of warm climates, 
delight in whatever is hot and of poignant flavour, 
deem this seasoning a necessary of life, and mingle H 
copiously with every kind of food they take J. 

Such are the various productions, which were t^ 
chief object of culture among the hunting tribes on 



• Martyr, Decad. 301. T^bat, i. 411. Gumilta, iiu I92. 
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ike continent of America ; and with a moderate exer* 
tion of acttre and provident industry, these might 
bai^ yielded a full supply to the wants of a numerous 
people. But men* accustomed to the free and vag>-* 
iwat life of hunters, are incapable of regular applicac 
tion to labour, and consider agricultare as a secondary 
aod inierior occupation. Accordingly, the provision 
for 8ub««tence, arising from cultivation, was so limit* 
ed and scanty among the Americans, that, upon any 
accidental ^lure of their usual success in hunting* 
they were «kften reduced to extreme distress^ 

jb the istAnds, the mode of subsisting was consider* 
ably different* None of the large animals which 
abound on the continent were known there. Only 
fbor species of quadntpeds, besides a kind of small 
dumb dog, existed in the islands, the biggest of whieh 
did not exceed the size of a rabbit*. To hunt such 
diminutive prey, was an occupation which required no 
eflGnrt either of activity or courage* The chief employ- 
ment of a hunter in the isles, was to kill birds, which 
OD the continent are deemed ignoble game, and left 
chi^y to the pursuit of boys f. This want of animals* 
at well as their peculiar situation, led the islanders to 
depend principally upon fishing for their subsistence :{;• 
Their rivers, and the sea with which they are sur- 



* Oviedo, lib. xii. in proem. 

t Ribas Hist, de los Triampb. p. ]3« De la Potberie, ii. 33. 
iii.so. 

t Oviedo, lib. xiii. e. i. Gomara, Hist. Oener. c. 28, 
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rounded, tnpplied them, with this species of food., igt 
some particuhir seasons^ turtles, erabs^ and otber 
fthell-fish,. abeonded in such uumbers, that tjhe na» 
tires could support themselves with » facility in which 
their indolence delighted*. At^ether timep, they ate 
Czards». and various reptiles^ of odious forms f* T<^ 
Cshing, the inhabitants of the islands a^d«^ aoiiM de* 
gree of agriculture^ lUUjejl; maniac, and o^ier 
plants, were cultivated ia the same maooer aa on tbe 
continent* But all the fruits of their indattrf ^ to* 
gether with what their «pil and clioate prodnced jpo&* 
taneously, afforded them but a scanty maintenance* 
Though ib&v demands for food were very spsjeiagr 
tfiey hardly raised what was sufficient fpr tbinr owa 
consumption.. If a few Spaniards ^^tied in any die* 
trict, such a small addnion qf snpernuqaary nioiitb» 
soon exhausted theis sfsaaty ttoi^^ and bcattghttea' 
famine*. 

Two circumstances,, common to all the savage bs* 
tions of America^, concurred wHh those Mrhich I 1m^ 
already mentioned,^ not only in Kndenng their i^o* 
culture impevfect, but ia circumscribing, thoirpev^ 
in all their operations*. Th^y had no tame auimak r 
and they were unacquainted with, the useful met^ls^ 

In other parts of the globe^ man,, in hia radi9^ 



* Gomara, Hist. Gcncr. c» 9. Lsbat,. ii. 921, ktb 
t Oviedo, Ub.»a. c a. t See NOTE XXXU^ 
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state, appears as lord of the creation, giving law to 
yarioQs tribes of animals, which he has tamed and re- 
duced to subjection* The Tartar follows bis prey on 
the horse which he has reared ; or tends his numerous 
herds, which furnish him both with food and clothing : 
the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails 
himself of its persevering strength : the Laplander has 
formed the rein-deer to be subservient to his will ; and 
even the people of Kamschatka have trained their 
dogs to TabouT. This cpmmand over the inferior crea^ 
tares is one of the noblest prerogatives of mmi, and 
among the greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. 
Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a 
monarch wha has no subjects ; a master without sen- 
rants, and must perform every operation by the 
strength of his own arm. Such was the condition of 
all the rude nations in America* Their reason was so- 
little improved, or their union so incomplete, that 
they seem not to hare been conscious of the superior 
nty of their nature, and sufifered all the animal crea- 
tion to retain its liberty, without establishing their 
■ €mn authority over any one species. Most of the &nv* 
Biats, indeed, which have been rendered domestic in 
oor continent, do not exist in the New Work! ; but 
those peculiar to it are neither so fierce nor so formi>* 
dable, as to have exempted them from servituilie* 
There are some animals of the same species in botb 
continents. But the rein-deer, which has been tamed 
and broken to the yoke in the one hemisphere, runs 
wild in the other. The bison of America is manifestly 
of the same species with the horned cattle of the oihtfr 
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hemisphere*. The latter, even among the rudest 
nations in our continent. Have been rendered domestic ; 
and, in consequence of his dominion over them, maa 
can accomplish works of labour with greater facilitj, 
and has made a great addition to his means of sub- 
sistence. The inhabitants of many regions of the New 
World, where the bison abounds, might have derived 
the same advantages from it. It is not of a nature so 
indocile, but that it might have b^n trtuned to be a^ 
subservient to man as our cattle f. But a savage, io 
that uncultivated state wherein the Americans were 
discovered, is the enemy of the other animals, d4 
their superior. He wastes add destroys, but ]$fum 
not how to multiply or to govern \bem $« 

Thisy perhaps, is the most notable distinction W 
fween the inhabitants of the ^pcieat and New WorU% 
and a high preeminence of civil iz^ men abore 8U<^ 
.as continue rud^. The gr^test operations of ^laain 
changing and improving the face of natut€} as treUfl 
J^iamott considei^able efforts in cultivating the eartib 
are accOQiplished by meaus of the ai4 which be receiv# 
from the ammalf whofn he has tamed an4 emplpfi ip 
labour^ l%h by their strength that he subdues tbe 
tt^bbom soil, and converts th^ desert or marsh intot 
froitful field.. Bat. i^n, m bis civilised ^^» ^ ^ 



* BafFoB, furtic. Bison, 

, t Near. Decoaverte par Hcnnepki, p. 193. Kalm. i. SO7. 

t Buffoo Hist. Nat. ix. 85. Hist Pbilo« ct Polit. des El»* 
^Cttemdes Europ. dans, let deux Inte^ vt. a6«» 
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Accustomed to the service of the domestic animals^ 
that he seldom reflects upon the vast benefits which he 
deriTcfs from it. If wf w%re to suppose to him, even 
when most improved, to be depiived of their useful 
ministry, his empire over nature must in some mea- 
sure cease, "and he would remain a feeble animal, at a 
loss how to subsist, and incapable of attempting such 
arduous undertakings as their assistance enables him 
to execute with ease. 



It IS a doubtful point, whether the dominion t>f man 
^er the animal creation, or his acquiring the use i)f 
tnetals, has contributed most to extend his power. 
The sera of this important discovery is unknown, and 
in our hemisphere very remote* It is only by fradi- 
tiouy or by digging up some rude instruments of our* 
forefathers, that we learn mankind were originally un- 
iMrquainted with the use of metals, and endeavoured 
to supply the want of them by employing flints^ shells^ 
bones, and other hard substances, for the same pur** 
potl^ which metals serve among polished nationt* Na- 
ture completes the formation of some metals. Gold, 
silver, and copper, are found in their perfect state in 
{he clef^ of rocks, in the sides of mountains, or the 
channels of rivers. These were accordingly the me- 
i^ls first known, and first applied to use. But iron, 
khe most serviceable of all, and to which man is most 
indebted, is never discovered in its perfect form ; its 
gross and stubborn ore must feel twice the force of 
,^re, and go through two laborious processes, before 
it become fit for use. Man was long acquainted with 
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4he otber metaUy before he acquired the artoffSEibrh> 
eating iron, or attained such ingenuity at to perfect 
an invention, to which he is indebted for those instra- 
nieuts wherewith he subdues the earth, and commands 
all its inhabitants. But in this, as well as in many 
other respects^ the inferiority of the Americans was 
conspicuous. All the savage tribes, scattered over the 
continent and islands, were totally unacquainted with 
t"he metals which their soil produces in great abun- 
•dance, if we except some trifling quantity of gold, 
which they picked up in the torrents that descended 
from their mountains, and formed into ornaments* 
Their devices to supply this want of the serviceable 
luetals, were extremely rude and awkward^ The most 
simple operation was to them an undertaking of iro- 
tuense difficulty and labour. To fell a tree with d« 
other instruments than hatchets of stone, was em- 
ployment for a month *• To form a canoe into shapCij 
and to hollow it, consumed years ; and it frequent) 
began to rot before they were able to finish it f . Thd 
operations in agriculture were equally slow and defec 
tive. In a country covered with woods of the ha 
timber, the clearing of a small field destined for ct^ 
ture required the united efibrts of a tribe, and was^ 
work of much time and great toiU This was the biisl 
ness of the*nien, and their indolence was satisfied vl<j| 
performing it in a very slovenly manner. The laboii 



* Gumilla, lii. 196. 

i* Borde Relat. des Caraibe«, p. ta. 
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of cuUivation was left to the womeD, who» after dig- 
ging, or rather stirring the field, with wooden raat- 
toeks, and stakes hardened in the fire, sowed or plant- 
ed it ; but they were more indebted for the increase to 
the fertility of the soil, than to their own rude in- 
dustry *. 

Agriculture, even when the strength of man is se- 
conded by that of the animals which he has subjected 
to the yoke, and his power, augmented by the use of 
the various instruments with which the discovery of 
metals has furnished him, is still a work of great la- 
boar ; and it is with the sweat of his brow that he ren- 
ders the earth fertile. It is not wonderful, then, that 
people destitute of both these advantages should have 
made so little progress in cultivation, that they must 
be considered as depending for subsistence on tishmg 
and hunting, rather than on the fruits of their own 
labour. 

From this description of the mode of subsisting 
among the rude American tribes, the form and genius 
of their political institutions may be deduced, and we 
are enabled to trace various circumstances of distinc- 
tion between them and more civilized nations. 

1. They were divided into small independent com- 
munities. While hunting is the chief source of sub- 



• Gumilla, iii. l66, &c. Lettr. Edif. xii. 10. 
Vol. IL M 
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«iftence, a vast extent of territory is feqwisite fot sup- 1 
porting a small number of people. Iii proportion as I 
men multiply and unite,' the wild animals, onwfaich 
they depend for food^ diminish, or fly lit a greater 
distance from the haunts of their enemy. The in- 
crease of a society in this state is limited by its own 
nature, and the members of it must either disperse, 
like the game which they pursue, or fall upon some 
better method of procuring food than by hunting*'^ 
Beasts of prey are by nature solitary and unsociai,^ 
they go not forth to the chace in herds, but delight ia' 
those recesses of the forest where they can roam an9 
destroy undisturbed. A nation of hunters resembta 
them both in occupation and in genius. They cann(i| 
form into large communities, because it would be ioK 
possible to find subsistence ; and they must drive toi 
distance every rival who may encroach on those ddi 
mains, which they consider as their own. ThiswM^ 
the state of all the American tribes ; the numbers i^" 
each were inconsiderable, though scattered over couth 
tries of great extent ; they were far removed from ona'* 
another, and engaged in perpetual hostilities or rivaW 
ship*. In America, the word nation is not of the sanrt( 
import as in other parts of the globe. It is applied 
small societies, not exceeding, perhaps^ two or th 
hundred persons, but occupying provinces great 
than some kingdoms in Europe. The country 



• Lozano, bescrip. del Graa Cfaaco, 59.62* Fcmand€«i 
Relac. Hist, de los Ch'.qait. 162. 
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GaiaiMi, thongfa of larger extttnt tbao the kingdom of 
France* and divided among a great number of nations, 
did not contwi above tweaty-^five thoiitand inhabi* 
tants*. In tbe provinces which border on the Ori- 
Boco, one may travel several hundred miles in diffe- 
reat directions without fiodiag a single hnt* or observ- 

. ing the footsteps of a homan creatuBef. In North 
America, where the dimate is more rigorous, and the 
Mnl leas fertile, the desolation is still greater. There, 
journeys of some hundred leagues have been made 
throngh uninhabited plains and forests $• As long aa 
Iwsnlbg continues to be the chief employment of man, 

^ which he trosis for subsistence, he can hardly be 

\. uM to have oecopi^ the earth £• 

2. Nations which depend upon hisnting are, in a 

^gseat measure, strangers to the idea of property. As 

. tha animalfi on which th^ hunter feeda are not bred 

Biider his inspection^ aor nounriied by Ms cave^ he 

can claim no rigl^ to tbem while they ran wild in the 

^ fbre&t. Where game is ao plentiful that it naay be 

catched with little trouble, nMn never <keam of ap« 

peopriating what is of small value, or of easy aoquiti^ 

tion» Where it is so rare, that the labour er danger 

of tbe chace requires the united effortaof a tribe, or 



* Voyages de Marcbais, iv. 353. 

t GttmiUa, ii. 10 1. 

X M. Fabry,, quoted by EufSbn, iii. 48«. t^tau, ii 170. 
Sossu, Travels tbrough Lomsiana^ i. 1 1 1. Sec KOTS XXXlUU 

§ See NOTE XXXIV. 
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yillage^ what is killed is a common stock, belonging 
equally to all, who, by their skill or their courage, 
have contributed to the success of the excursion. The 
forest, or hunting-grounds, are deemed the property 
of the tribe, from which it has a title to exclude every 
rival nation* But no individual arrogates a right to 
any district of these, in prefereace to his fellow-citi- 
zens. They belong alike to all ; and thither, as to a 
general and undivided store, all repair in quest of sus- 
tenance. The same principles by which they rega- 
late their chief occupation, extend to that which is 
subordinate. Even agriculture has not introduced 
among them a complete idea of property. As the 
men hunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the toils of the seed-time, they enjoy the 
harvest in common*. Among some tribes, the to- ; 
crease of their cultivated lands is deposited in a pub- 
lic granary, and divided among them at stated times, 
according to their wants f. Among others^ though 
they lay up separate stores, they do not acquire such 
an exclusive right of property, that they can enjoy i 
superfluity, while those around them suffer want J* 
Thus the distinctions arising from the inequality of 
)K>ssefsioDs are unknown. The term^ rich or poor en- 
ter n6t into their language, and being strangers to 
property, they are unacquainted with what is the 



* Dr Ferguson's Essay, 125. 

t Gumttia, i. 265. Brickell 
[>TE XXXV. 

} Denys Hist. Natar. ii. 399^ 393. 



t Gumttia, i. 265. Brickell, Hist, of N. Carol. 337. Sec 
NOTE XXXV. 
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great object of laws and policy, as well as the chief 
motiye which induced mankind to establish the varioas 
arrangements of regalar government*. 

3. People in this state retain a high sense of equality 
and independence. Wherever the idea of property is 
not established, there can be no distinction among 
men, bnt what arises from personal qualities. These 
can be conspicuous only on such occasions as call them 
forth into exertion. In times of danger, or in afi^irs 
oCintricacy, the wisdom and experience of age are con- 
snlted, and prescribe the measures which ought to be 
parsued. When a tribe of savages takes the field 
against the enemies of their country, the warrior of 
roost approved courage leads the youth to the com- 
bat +. If they go forth in a body to the chace, the 
most expert and adventurous hunter is foremost, and 
directs their motions. But during seasons of tran- 
quillity and inaction, when there is too occasion to dis- 
play those talents, all pre-eminence ceases. Every 
circumstance indicates that all the membera of the 
community are on a level. They are clothed in the 
same simple garb. They feed on the same plain fare. 
Their houses and furniture are exactly similar, f^' 
distinction can .arise from the inequality of possessions. ' 



• P. Martyr, Decad. p. 4i. Vencg. Hist, of Californ. i. 66. 
Lery, Navig. in Brasit, c. 17. 

t Acoita, Hist. lib. vi. c. I9. Stadius, Hist. Brasil, lib. U. 
c. 13. De Bry. iii. p. 110. Biet. 36l. 
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Whatever forms d^peodenoe aa one p«ct, or coBsti- 
tutes superiority on the other, is unknown. All are 
freemen, all feel themselves to be such, and assert 
with firmness the rights which belong to that concli-« 
tion *. This sentiment of independence is mtprinted 
so deeply in their n^nre, that no change of condition 
can eradicate it, and bend their minds to servitude* 
Accustomed to be absolute massters of thehr own con* 
duct, they disdain to execute the orders of another;: 
and having never known oontroul, they will not sub^ 
mit to correction f* Many of the Americans* when 
they found that they were treated as slaves by the Spar 
niards, died of grief; many destroyed tllemselv«a in 
despair :^ 

4» Among people in this alal^et go^mntent can asi^ 
same little authority, and the sense of civiH subordin^ 
tion must remain very imperfecta White- fhe idea ci 
property is unknown, or incompletely concerned; 
while the spontaneous productior^ of the earthy as wMl 
as the frmia of industry, are eonrndered aa belongiiig 
to the public stock, thieite can hardly be any such mb-^ 
ject of dk^rence or diaeussiou among the members of 
the 8aiQ« community, as will require the hand of au« 
tbority to interpose in order to a^iu«t it. Where the 



♦ Ltbat.Ti. 124. BrfckeU, Hist, of Carol. 310. 

t See NOTE XXXVI. 

t Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. Vega, Conquist. de la Fieri- 
^ i. 30. ii, 4i6. Labat. ii. 138^ Benzo, Hist Nov. Orb. Ubi 
iv- c. as. 
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right of separate and exclusive podsession is not intro- 
duced, the great object of law and jurisdiction docs 
not exist. When the members of a tribe are called 
into the field, either to invade the territories of their 
enemies, or to repel their attacks, when they are en- 
gaged together in the toil and dangers of the chace, 
they then perceive that they are part of a political 
body. They are conscious of their own connection 
with the companions in conjunction with whom they 
4ct ; and they follow and reverence such as excel in 
conduct and valour. But, during the intervals be- 
tween such common efforts, they seem scarcely to 
feel the ties of political union *• No visible form of 
government is established. The names of magistrate 
and subject are not in use. Every one seems to enjoy 
his natural independence almost entire. If a scheme 
of public utility be proposed, the members of the com- 
munity are left at liberty to choose whether they will or 
will not assist in carrying it into execution. No sta- 
tute imposes any service as a duty, no compulsory 
laws oblige them to perform it. All their resolutions 
are voluntary, and flow from the impulse of their own 
minds ^f. The first step towards establishing a pub- 
lic jurisdiction has not been taken in those rude socie- 
ties. The right of revenge is left in private hands J. 
If violence is committed, or blood is ehed, the com- 



* LozftBO, Descr. 4e1 Gran Chaeo, 93. H^Iendes Teforos 
Verdaderos, ii. 93. See NOTE XXXVll. 

t Glvarler. Hist, N. Froncp, ia«8$6. 96e* 

X Uerrera^ 4ec. 8. lib, iv. e. 8. 
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munity does not assume the power either of inflicting 
or of moderating the punishment* It belongs to the 
family and friends of the person injured or slain to 
avenge the wrong, or to accept of the reparation offer- 
ed by the aggressor. If the elders interpose, it is to 
advise, not to decide, and it is seldom their counsels 
are listened to ; for as it is deemed pusillanimous to 
suffer an offender to escape with impunity, resentment 
is implacable and everlasting*. The object of go- 
vernment among savages is rather foreign than do- 
mestic. They do not aim at maintaining interior 
order and police by public regulations, or the exer- 
tions of any permanent authority, but labour to pre- 
serve such union among the members of their tribe, 
that they may watch the motions of their enemies, and 
act against them with concert and vigour. 

- Such was the form of political order established 
among the greater part of the American nations. In 
this state were almost all the tribes spread over the 
provinces extending eastward of the Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the St Laurence to the confines of Flo- 
rida, In a similar condition were the people of Bra- 
fiil, the inhabitants of Chili, several tribes in Paraguay 
and Guiana, and in the countries which stretch from 
the mouth of the Orinoco to the peninsula of Yucatan. 
Among such an infinite number of petty associations, 



* Charlev. Hist. N. Fraiic«^ iii. «71, 872. Lafit. i. 486. 
Cassina, Hist, de Nuero Reyi^o de Granada, S86. 
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there may be peculiarities which constitute a distinc- 
tion, and mark the various degrees of their civiliza- 
tion and improvement. But an attempt to trace and 
enumerate these would be vain, as they have not been 
observed by persons capable of discerning the minute 
and delicate circumstances which serve to discriminate 
nations resembling one another in their general cha- 
racter and features. The description which I have 
given of the political' institutions that took place among 
those rude tribes in America, concerning which we 
have received most complete information, will apply,, 
with little variation, to every people both in its north- 
cm and southern division, who have advanced no far- 
ther in civilization, than to add some slender degree 
of agriculture to fishing and hunting. 

Imperfect as those institutions may appear, several" 
tribes were not so far advanced in their political pro- 
gress. Among all those petty nations which trusted 
for subsistence entirely to fishing and hunting without 
any species of cultivation, the union was so incom- 
plete, and their sense of mutual dependence so fee«* 
ble, that hardly any appearance of government or or- 
der can be discerned in their proceedings.- Their 
wants are few, their objects of pursuit simple, they 
^rm into separate tribes, and act together from instinct, 
habit, or conveniency, rather than from any formal 
concert and association. To this class belong the Ca- 
lifornians, several of the small nations in the extensive 
country of Paraguay, some of the people on the banks 
Vol. II » N 
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of the Orinoco^ and on the Tiver St Magdalenp,, int 
iheiiew kiDg4lioiii of GniDada,* 

But though among these kst nentiened tribes diere- 
"vras hardly aoy shadow of regular governmeat, aad 
even among those which I first described its^anliiority 
b slender and confined within narrow bouiidsy. there 
were, however, some places in Amerion where govern^ 
ment was carried fir beyond the degree of perfec- 
tion which seems natural to rude nations*. In survey-^ 
ing the political operations of man, either in his sa^ 
vage or civilised state, we discover-sungnJaK and eccen* 
trie institutions, whkh start as it were fFom t^ir sts- 
lion, and fly off so wide, that we laboor in vain io- 
bring them within the general lawa of any system, or 
to account for tliem by those principles which influ- 
ence other communities in ■% similar situation. Some 
instances of this occur among those people of Ameri- 
ca whom I have included under the comnuxi deno^ii* 
nation of savage. These are so curious and im.por(^ 
ant that I shall describe them». and attempt to explsja 
tlwir origin. . 

In the New World, as ..w|!{l! as-in other .parts of the 
globe, cold or temperate CQuj^Uies appeantotbe the 
favourite seat of freedom apd jmdependeoce. These 
the mind, like the body^ is firm and vigorous. There 
men, conscious of their own dignity, and capable of 



* Venejcas, i. 68. Kettr. Edif. ii. 176. Tccho, Hist, of Para*. 
Chui'chill^ vi. 78, Hi»t. Gen. dcs Voyages, xir. 74. 
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the grofttegt efforts id asMrtiQg it» aspire to independ- 
ence, and their stuLboro spirits ttoop witk reluctance 
to the yoke of servitude*. In warmer elimAtes, by 
whose iftjflueace the whole frame is so msck enervated » 
.that {Mtsent pleasure is the supreme felicity ,. and mere 
repose iaeiyoyiaeDt* men acquiesce, almost without a 
stroggle, in th*i doiuiaioti of a^superior. Accordingly ». 
if we proceed from Notth to South along the cooti* 
» Beat of America, we shdl find the power «f those 
vested wkh autlfeoriity gradually inicreasing, and the 
&]^t^f the people becoming uMMce tame and passive*, 
la fWida*. the authority of jtihe sachems,^ caciques^ 
w €hi^s» u^aa not ^nly permauent, Jbtut hereditary*. 
They were di^bing«ushed by peculiar ornaments^ they 
enjoyed prerogaJbives of various Idnds^ and .were treat* 
! ed by their aubjeots with ilbat reverence which people 
accustomed to. aul^jecti^n pay to a uaaster*. Among. 
.thrfifatchez> a powerful tribe now estinct, formerly 
situated on the banks of the Missi98ippi, a difference 
of rank to^k place,, with which the n^^rthern tribes 
were altogether unacquainted.. Some fiunilies were 
repuled noble,, and enjoyed hereditary diguity* The 
body of the people was co^M^lered as vile, and formed 
only for subjections This distinction was marked by 
appelkitioos which U^timated the high eltvat,ion of the 
oue state, and the ignominious depression of the otlier* 
The former were called vtespectahle; the latter^ the 



• Cardenas y Cano Ensayo ChronoK a la Hist, de Florida, 
p. 46. Le Moyne de Moi'gucs Icones Floridae. Ap..de Bry. p. 
1. 4, &c. Chailev. Hist, N. France, iii. 467, 468. 
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ttimkards* The great chief, in whom the svipremi 
authority was Yested,^ i» refHited to- be a bein^ o 
superior natare, the brother of the sun, the sole ob 
ject of their worship. They approach thia great cbic 
with religious veneration^ and honour him as the re 
preseiitative ef their deity.. His wtU h a law to wbici 
allstfbniit with implicit obedience. The lives of hi 
subjects are so* absolutely at his disposal^ thattfaiv 
one has incurred his c^spleasure, the offender come 
with profound humility and offers him« hifr head, ^oi 
does the domioioa of the ehtefs end with their lives 
their principal officers, their fmTOorite wives* logtihei 
with many domestics of inferior rank, are sacrifioidat 
their tombs» that they may be attended in the next 
world by the same persons who served them in thi^j 
and such is-the reverence in which they are held, thai 
tjiose victims welcome death with exultation, deeiDin( 
it a recompence of their fidelity, and a mark of disJ 
tinction, tobe selected to^ accompany their decease^ 
•master*. Thus a perfect despotism, with its W| 
train of superstition, arrogance, atid cruelty, is estfc 
blished among the Natchez^ and by. a singular ft^ 
tality, that people has tasted of* the worst' calamiti^ 
incident to polished nations, though they themsel^ 
are not far advanced beyond the tribes around tbemW 
civility and improvement. In Hispaniola, Cuba, aw 
the larger islands, their caciques or chiefs possessed ef 



* Dnmont, Memoir. Hist, sur Louls'iane, i 175. 0iMi^ 
Hist. N. Fraucc, iii. 419, &c. Lettr. Edif. ao. 106. 111. 
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tiensive power* The digaity watf transmitted by here- 
ditary right from fattier to son. Its honours and pre- 
rogatives were considerable. Their subjects paid great 
respect to the caciques^ and executed their orders 
without hesitation or reserve*. They were distin- 
guished by peculiar ornamentSy and in order to pre- 
serve or augment the veneration of the people, they 
had the address to call in the aid of superstition to 
uphold their authority. They delivered their man- 
dates as the oracles of heaven, and pretended to pos- 
seKs the power of regulating the seasons, and of dis- 
pensing rain or sunshine, according as their sulijecte 
stood in need of them* 

« 
In some parts of the southern continent, the power 
of the caciques seems to have been as extensive as in 
the isles. In Bogota, which is now a province of the 
new kingdom of Granada, there was settled a nation, 
more considerable in number and more improved in 
the various arts of life, than any in America except 
the Mexicans and Peruvians. The people of Bogota 
subsisted chiefly by agriculture. The idea of pro- 
perty was introduced among them, and its rights, se- 
cured by laws, handed d6wn by tradition, and ob- 
served with great care t« They lived in towns which 
nay be termed large, when compared with those in 



* Henrera, dec. i. lib. i. c. l6. lib. iii. c. 44. p. 66. Life of 
Columh. ch. 3S 

t Piedrahita, Hist, de las Conqiust del ea Rayno de Cfnoi. 
p. 46. 
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Qther parts of America They were dothed in a decent 
manner, and their .houses may be termed commodi- 
0U89 when compared with those of the small tribes 
around them. The effects of this uncommon civiliza- 
tion were conspicuous. Government had assumed a 
regular form, A jurisdiction was established, which 
took cognizance of different* crimes, and punished 
them with rigour* A distinction of ranks was known ; 
their chief, to whom the Spaniards gave the title of 
monarch, and who merited that name on account of 
bis splendour as well as power, reigned with absolute 
aMthority. He was attended by officers of various con- 
ditions ; he never appeared in public Without a nume- 
rous retinue ; he was carried in a sort of palanquin 
with much pomp, and harbingers went before him to 
sweep the road and strew it with flowers* This un« 
common pomp was supported by presents or taxes 
received from his subjects, to whom their prince waa 
such an object of veneration, that none of them pre- 
sumed to look him directly in the face, or ever ap- 
proached him but with an averted countenance*. 
There were other tribes on the same continent, among 
which, though far lesa advanced than the people of 
Bogota in their progress towards refinement, the free- 
dom and independence, natural to man in his savage 
state, was much abridged, and their caciques had 
assumed extensive authority. 



* Herrcra, dec. 6. lib. i. c. 9. lib»v. c. s6. Piedrahita, c. ^. 
p. tSy &c, Gomara^ Hist. c. 7«. 
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It is not easy to point out the circamstancesj or to 
discover the causes which contributed to introduce 
and establish among each of those people a form of 
government so different froiHr that of the tribes around 
them, and so repugnant to the genius of rude nations. 
If the persons who had an opportunity of observing 
. them in their original state had been more attentive 
and more discerning, we might have received inforroa'^ 
tion from their conquerors sufficient to guide us in this 
inquiry. If the transactions of people, unacquainted 
with the use of letters, were not involved in impene« 
trable obscurity, we might have derived some iufor« 
nation from this domestic source. But as nothing 
satisfactory can be gathered, either from the accounts 
of the Spaniards, or from their own traditions, we 
must have recourse to conjectures, in order to explain 
the irregular appearances in the political state of the 
people whom I have mentioned. As all those tribes 
which had lost their native liberty and independence 
were seated in the torrid zone, or in countries ap* 
proaching to it, the climate may be supposed to have 
had some influence in forming their minds to that ser« 
vitude, which seems to be the destiny of man in those 
regions of the globe. But though the influence of 
climate, more powerful than that of any other natural 
cause, is not to be overlooked ; that alone cannot be 
admitted as a solution of the point in question. The 
operations of men are so complex, that we must not 
attribute the form which they assume to the force of a 
single principle or cause. Although despotism be con- 
ned in America to the torrid zone, and to the warm 
02 
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regions bordering npon it, I bave alreacty observed 
that these countries contain various tribes, some of 
which possess a high degree of freedom, and othew 
are altogether unacquainted with the restraints of go- 
vernment. The indolence and timidity peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the islands, render them so incapable 
of the sentiments or efforts necessary for maintaining 
independence, that there is no occasion to search (or | 
any other cause of their tame submission to the will I 
of a superior. The subjection of the Natchez, and of i 
the people of Bogota, seems to have been the con se- | 
quenceof a difference in their state from that of the 
other Americans. They were settled nations, resid- 
ing constantly in one pTace. Hunting was not the 
chief occupation of the former, and the latter seem 
hardly to have trusted to it for any part of their sub- 
sistence. Both had made such progress in agriculture 
and arts, that the idea of property was introduced in 
some degree in the one community, and fuljy estab- 
lished in the other. Among people in this state, ava^ 
rice and ambition have acquired objects and have 
begun to exert their power ; views of interest allure 
the selfish ; the desire of pre-eminence excitet the en- 
terprising ; dominion is courted by both ; and passions 
unknown to man in his savage state prompt the inte* 
rested and ambitious to encroach on the rights of their 
fellow-citizens. Motives, with which rude nations are 
equally unacquainted, induce the people to submit 
tamely to the usurped authority of their superiors. 
But even among nations in this state, the spirit of 
subjects could not have been rendered so obsequious^ 
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or the power of rulers so unbounded, without the in* 
tervention of superstition. By its fatal influence, the 
human mind, in every stage of its progress, is de- 
pressed, and its native vigour and independence sab* 
dued* Whoever can acquire the direction of this for« 
midable engine, is secure of dominion over his species* 
Unfortunately for the people whose institutions are 
the subject of inquiry, this power was in the hands of 
their chiefs. The caciques of the isles could put what 
responses they pleased into the mouths of their cemis 
or gods ; and it was by their interposition, and in their 
name, that they imposed any tribute or burden oa 
their people*. The same power and prerogative was 
exercised by the great chief of the Natchez, as the 
principal minister as well as the representative of the 
Stin, their deity. The respect which the people of 
Bogota paid to their monarchs was likewise inspired 
by religion, and the heir apparent of the kingdom was 
educated in the innermost recess of their principal 
temple, under such austere discipline, and with such 
peculiar rites, as tended to fill his subjects with high 
Mntiments concerning the sanctity of his character* 
and the dignity of his station f. Thus, superstition, 
which in the ruder period of society, is either altoge- 
tber unknown, or wastes its force in childish unmean-> 
ing practices, had acquired such an ascendant over 
those people of America, who had made some little 
progress towards refinement, that it became the chief 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 3 f Piedrahita, p. 27. 
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instniinent in bending tbeir minds to an untimely ser- 
vitude, and subjected tbem, in the beginning of their 
political career, to a despotism hardly less rigoroas 
than that which awaits nations in the last stage of their 
corruption and dedine. ^mL^ 

V. After examining the political mstitutions of the 
rode nations in America, the next object of attention 
is their art of war, or their provision for public secu- 
rity and defence. The small tribes dispersed over 
America are not only independent and unconnected, 
but engaged in perpetual hostilities with one another** 
Though mostly strangers to the idea of separate pro- 
perty vested in any individual, the rudest of the 
American nations are well acquainted with the rights 
of each community to its own domains. This right 
they hold to be perfect and exclusive, intitlingthe 
possessor to oppose the encroachment of neighbouring 
tribes. As it is of the utmost consequence to prevent 
them from destroying or disturbing the game in their 
hunting grounds, they guard this national property 
with a jealous attention. But as their territories are 
extensive, and the boundaries of them not exactly 
ascertained, innumerable subjects of dispute arise, 
whioh seldom terminate without bloodshed. Even in 
this simple and primitive state of soeiety, interest is 
p. source of discord, and often prompts savage tribes 
to take arms, in order to repel or punish such as en* 



« Bibas Hist, de los Triumph, p. 9. 
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CToaeh on the forests or plains, to which they trust A>r 
sabsbtence. 

Bat interest is not either tbe most freqnent or the 
most powerful motive of the incessant hostilities-among 
mde nations. These must be imputed to the passion 
of revenge, which rages with such violence in the 
breast of savages, that eagerness to gratify it may be 
considered as the distinguishitig charaeteristic of men 
in their uncivilized state. Circurostancea of powerful 
influence, both in the interior government of rude 
tribes, and in their external operations against foreign 
enemies, concur in cherishing and adding strength to 
a passion fatal to the general tranq utility « When the 
right of redressing his own wrongs is kft ki the hands 
of every individual, injuries are felt with exquisite 
senwbility, and vengeance exercised with unrelenting 
rancour. No time can obliterate the memory of an 
offence, and it is seldom that it can be expiated but 
by the blood of the offender. In carrying on their 
puUic wars, savage nations are influenced by the same 
ideas, and animated with the same spirit, as in prose- 
eating private vengeance. In small communities, 
every man is touched with the injury or affront offered 
to the body of which he is a member, as if it were a 
personal attack upon his own honour or Safety. The 
desire of revenge is communicated from breast to 
breast, and soon kindles into rage. As feeble socie- 
ties can take the field only in small parties, each war- 
rior is conscious of the importance of his own arm, and 
feels that to it is committed a considerable portion of 
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tlie .poUic vengeance* War, nvhich between esteu* 
sive kingdoms b carried on with little antmoaty, is 
prosecuted by Bmall tribes with all the rancour of a 
private qnarrel. The resentment of nations is as im^ 
placable aa that of individuals* It may be dissem- 
bled or suppressed, but is never extinguished; and 
often, when least expected oir dreaded, it bursts oat 
with redoubled fury ♦. When polished nations kav« 
obtained the glory of victory, or have acquired ao 
addition of territory, they may terminate a war with 
honour. But savages are not satisfied nntVl they ex- 
tirpate the commnnity which is the object <^ their 
hatred.. They fight not to conquer^ but to destrcf. 
If they engage in hostilities, it is with a resolution 
never to see the face of the enemy in peace, bntto 
prosecute the quarrel with immortal enmity f. The 
desire of vengeance is the first, and almost the eoly 
principle, which a savage ins tits^ into the minds of his 
children J. This grows up with him as he advances 
in life ; and as his attention is directed to few objects^ 
it acquires a degree of force unknown a^nong men 
whose passions are dissipated and weakened by the 
variety of their occupations and pursuits. The de»re 



* Bouclier Hist. Nat. de N. France, p 93. Charlev. Hist. 
de N. France, iii. sis. 251. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 2OA. Creux. 
Hist. Canad p. 72. Lozano Descr. del Gran Chaco^ 35; Ben- 
nep. Mceurs dcs Sauy. 40- 

t Cbarlcv. Hist.N. Fr. iii. 251. Colden, i. 108. ii..1«6. Bar- 
rtre, p. 170 173. 

J Chaikv. Hist N. Fr. iii. 326. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 236. 
Lozano Hist, de Parag. 1. 144^ 
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of vengeance, which tak» possession of the heart of 
savages, resembles the instidctive rage of an animal, 
rather than the passion of a man. It turns, with un- 
discerning fnry, even a<raiiist inanimate ohjects. If 
hurt accidentally by a stone, they often seize it in a 
transport of anger, and endeavour to wreak their ven- 
geance upon it *. If struck with an arrow in a battle, 
they will tear it from the wound, break and bite it 
with their teeth, and da^ it on the ground f. With 
Twpect to their enemies, the rage of vengeance knows 
no bounds. When under the dominion of this pa»i- 
fiioQ, man becomes the most cruel of all animals* H« 
neither pities, nor forgives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so well understood by 
the Americans themselves, that they always apply to 
Jt, in order to excite their people to take arms. If 
the elders of any tribe attempt to rouze their youth 
from sloth, if a chief wishes to allure a band of war- 
iiors to follow him in invading an enemy's country, 
the most persuasive topics of their martial eloquence 
are drawn from revenge : — •* The bones of our coun- 
trymen," say they, " lie uncovered ; their bloody 
hed has not been washed clean. Their spirits cry 
^gamst us ; they must be appeased. Let us gO and 
devour the people by whom they were slain. Sit no 
longer inactive upon your mats ; lift the hatchet, con- 



• Lcry ap. dc Bry, iii. igo. 

t Lery ap. deBry, iii. 20^. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v>. c. t. 
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I 

sole the spirits of the deadj aod tdl them that they 
shall be aveagedV* 

Animated with such exhertation?, the youth snatch 
their arms in a transport of fury, raise the song of wafrj 
and burn with impatience to embrue their hands in, ^ 
the blood of their enemies* Private chiefs often assem* 
ble small parties, and invade a hostile tribe, withcsl 
consulting the rulers of the comoKinity^ A sugB^ 
warrior, prompted by caprice or revenge, will takethf 
field alone, and march several hundred miles tosor* 
prise and cut otF a straggling eneipy f* The exploiti 
of a noted warrior, in such solitary excursions, fto 
form the chief part in the history of an Americaadfr 
paign J; and their elders connive at such irrcj^M* 
sallies, as they tend to cherish a martial spirit] 
accustom their people to enterprise and danger §. B* 
when a war is national, and undertaken by pubM 
authority, the deliberations are formal and sfow* ^^ 
elders assemble, they delivei^their opinions^ in seled 
speeches, they weigh with ^jnaturity the nature of tW 
enterprise, and bal^wc^e^^teneficial or disadvant«< 
geous consequences^ wi& na- inconsiderable portion fil 
political discernment or sagacity* Their priests aw 
soothsayers are consulted, and sometimes they ask tM 
advice of their women l|. If the determination be f<^ 
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♦ Charley. HitL N. Fr. ili. $l6, 217- "^ L«y ap. de Bry, «* 
S04. 

t See NOTE XXXWI. $ Sec NOTE XXXIX. 

(j Bossu, i. 140, Lery ap.de Bry, 215. Heauepin M«uf 
4e8 Sauv. 41. LaHtau, ji. 169. 

II CkirlcT. Hist. N. Fr. 21S» 9^3. Biet 967. 3S0. 
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war, they prepare for it with much ceremony. A 
leader oiFers to coDduct the expedition, and is accept* 
fA* But no man is constrained to follow him ; the 
lesolutioQ of the community to commence hosulities 
imposes no obii^tion upon any member to take part 
b the war. Each individual is still master of hia own 
jwiduct, and his engagement in the senrice is perfectly 
foIuDtary \ 

The maxims by which they regtilate their military 
tfe^OQs, though extremely diifereot from those 
^riHsb take place among more civilised and populous 
ni*iotis, are well suited to their own political state* 
pid the &ature of the country in which they act. They 
liver take the field in numerous bodies, as it would 
l^aire a greater effort of foresight and industry, than 
^sual among savages, to provide for their subsis- 
^ce, during a march of some hundred miles through 
peary ^ests, or during a long voyage upon their 
^esand rivers. Their armies are not encumbered 
iitb baggage and military stores. Each warrior, be- 
lies his arms» carries a mat and a small beg of pound- 
|i znaice^ and with these is completely equipped for 
^ service. While at a distance from the enemies 
loDtier, they disperse through the woods, and sup- 
|N>rt themselves with the game which they kill, or 
the fish which they catch. As they approach nearer 
to the territories of the nation which they intend to 



• Charier. HUt. N. Fr. 217, 218. 
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atta(*k> they collect their troops and advance with 
greater cautiou. Even in their hottest and most active 
wars, they proceed wholly by stnitagem and ambus- 
cade. They olace not their glory in attacking their 
enemies with open force. To surprise and destroy is 
the greatest merit of a commander, and the highest 
pnde of his followers. War and hunting are their 
only occupations, aiKl they conduct both with the 
same spirit and the same arts. They follow the track 
of their enemies through the forest. They endeavour 
to discover their haunts, they lurk in some thicket 
near to these, and with the patience of a sportsmaa 
lying in wait for game, will continue in thtnr station 
day afler day, until they can rush upon their pref I 
when most secure, and least able to resist them* In 
they meet no straggling party of the enemy, they adJ 
vance towards their villages, but with such solicitude 
to conceal their own approach, that they often creep 
on their hands and feet through the woods, and paint 
their skins of the same colour with the withered leaveS) 
in order to avoid detection*. If so fortunate as to 
remain unobserved, they set on fire the enemies' hot! 
in the dead of night, and massacre the inhabitanis, m 
they £ly naked and defenceless from the flames. I 
they hope to effect a retreat without being pursued 
they carry off some prisoners, whom they reserve fd 
a more dreadful fate. But if, notwithstanding «l 
their address and precautions, th«y find that thei 

• Chmr ev. Hbt. N. Fr. iii. 837, 83«. Hennep. UctunM 
Saur. p. 59. 
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notions ar« disco?ered, thdt the enemy has taken the 
alarm, and is prepared to oppose them, they usually 
deem it most prudent to retire. They regard it as 
extreme folly to meet an enemy who is on his guard, 
upon equal terms, or to give battle in an open field. 
The most distinguished success is a disgrace to a 
leader, if it has been purchased with any considerable 
loss of his followers*; and they never boast of a vic- 
tory, if stained with the blood of their own country- 
men f. To iall in battle, instead of being reckoned 
^n honourable death, is a misfortune which subjects 
the memory of a warrior to the imputation of rashness 
or imprudence :f. 

This system of war was universal in America, and 
the small ancivilized tribes, dispersed through all its 
different regions and climates, display more craft than 
boldness in carrying on their hostilities. Struck with 
this conduct, so opposite to the ideas and maxims of 
Europeans, several authors contend that it flows from 
a feeble and dastardly spirit peculiar to the Americans, 
which is incapable of any generous or manly exer- 
tion §. But when we reflect that many of these tribes, 
on occasions which call for extraordinary efforts, not 
only defend themselves with obstinate resolution, but 

• See NOTE XL. 

t Charley. Hist. N. Tr. iii. 238, 307. Biet. 38 J. Laatma 
MfEtirs des Sauv. ii. 246. 

t Chaxlev. iii 376. See NOTE XLI. 

§ Recberches Pbilos. sur les Americ. i. 115. Voyage de 
Bfarch. iv. 410. 
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attack their enemies with the most daring courage, 
and that they possess fortitude of mind superior to tlie 
sense of danger or the fear of death, we must ascribe 
their habitaal caution to some other cause than con- 
stitutional timidity*. The number of men in each 
tribe is so small, the difficulty of rearing netr mem- 
bers, amidst the hardships and dangers of savage life, 
so great, that the life of a citizen is extremely preci- 
ous, and the preservation of it becomes a capital 
object in their policy. Had the point of honour been 
the same among the feeble American tribes as among 
the powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught 
to court fame or victory in contempt t>f danger and 
death, they must have been ruined by maxims so ill 
adapted to their condition. But wherever their com- 
munities are more populous, so that they can act with 
considerable force, and caii sustain the loss of several 
of their members, without being sensibly weakened, 
the military operations of the Americans more nearly 
resemble those of other nations. The Brasilians, as 
well as the tribes situated upon the banks of the river 
De la Plata, often take the' field in such numerous 
bodies as deserve the name of armies f* They defy 
their enemies to the combat, engage in regular battles, 
and maintain the conflict with that desperate ferocity, 
which is natural to men who, having no idea of war 
but that of exterminating theur enemies, never give or 



• Lafitau MoBurs des SauT. U. 248, 240- Charlcv. N. Fr- 
lii 307. ^ 

t TaUi Veriss* Deicrlp. ladioeap. de Bn, vii. p. 4J. 
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take quarter *. la the powerful empires of Me^co 
and Peru, gr^at armies were assembled, frequent 
battles were fought, and the theory as well as prac- 
tice of war were different from what took place in those 
petty societies which assume the name of nations* 

But though vigilance and attentidn are the qualities 
chiefly requisite, where the object of war is to deceive 
and to surprise; and thot^gh the Americans, when 
acting singly, display an amazing degree of address 
in concealing their own motions, and discovenng those 
of an enemy, yet it is remarkable that, when they 
take the field in parties, they can seldom be brought 
to observe the precautions most essential to their own 
security. Such is the difficulty of accustoming sa« 
va^s to subordiQatioH, or to act in concert ; such is 
their impatience under restraint, and such their ca- 
price and presumption, that it is rarely they can be 
brought to conform themselves to the counsels and 
directions of their leaders. They never station centi« 
nek areund the place where they rest at night, and 
after marching some hundred miles to surprise an ene- 
njaji are often surprised themselves, and cut off, while 
BiiDk in as profound sleep as if they were not within 
reach of danger f. 

If, notwithstanding this negligence and security^ 



♦ See NOTE XLII. 

t Charlev. N. Fr. 236, 537. Lettr. Edif 17. 308. 20. 130. 
Lafit. Moeurs^ 247. Lahontan, ii. 176. 
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which often frustrate their most artful schemes, they 
catch the enemy unprepared, they rush upon them 
with the utmost ferocity, and tearing off the scalps of 
all those who fall victims to their rage ♦, they carry 
home those strange trophies in triumph. These they 
preserve as monuments, not only of their own prowess^ 
but of the vengeance which their arm has inflicted 
upon the people who were objects of public resent- 
ment f. They are still more solicitous to seize priso- 
ners* During their retreat, if they hope to effect it 
unmolested, the prisoners are commonly exempt from 
any insult, and treated with some degree of humanity, 
though guarded with the most strict attention. 

But after this temporary suspension, the rage of tlic 
conquerors rekindles with new fury. As soon as they 
approach their own frontier, some of their number are 
dispatched to inform their countrymen with respect to 
the success of the expedition. Then the prisoners 
begin to feel the wretchedness of their condition. The 
women of the village, together mth the youth whe 
have not attained to the age of bearing arms, assem- 
ble, and forming themselves into two lines, through 
which the prisoners must pass, beat and bruise them 
with sticks or stones in a cruel manner {• After this 
first gratification of their rage against their enemies, 
follow lamentations for the loss of such of their own 



♦ See NOTE XLIII. 
t L.afitau Moeurs, ii. 256. 
X Lahontau. ii. 184. 
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coontry^ien as hare ^lUn in tbe service, accompamed 
with words and actions which seem to express the ut^ 
most anguish and gneL But in a moment, upon a 
^gnal g^ven, their tears cease ; they pass, with a sud* 
den and unaccountable transition, from the depths of 
sorrow to transports, of joy ; and begin to celebrate 
their victory with all the wild exultation of a barbar 
rous triumph** The fate of the prisoners remains still 
undecided* The old men deliberate concerning it. 
Some are destined to be tortured to death, in order to 
satiate the revenge of the conquerors ; some to replace 
the members which the community has lost in that or 
ibrmer wars* They who are reserved for this milder 
&te, are led to the huts of those whose friends have 
been killed. The women meet them at the door, and 
if they receive theqa, their sufferings are at an end. 
They are adopted into the family, and, according to 
their phrase, are seated upon the mat of the deceased* 
They assume his name, they hold the same rank, and 
are treated thenceforward with all the tenderness due 
to a father, a brother, a husband, or a friend. But 
if, either from caprice or an unrelenting desire of re« 
venge, the wodien of any, family refuse to accept of 
the prisopeip who is offered JLo them, his doo^ is fixed.. 
Vo power can then save him from torture and death. 

Whila their lot is in suspense^ the prisoners them- 
selves appear altogether unconcerned about what may 



» Charier. HUt. N. Fr. iii. 241. Lafitau Moe«rs, U. 264. 
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befal them. They talk, they eat, they sleep, » if 
they were perfectly at ease, and no danger impendingw 
When the fatal sentence is intimated to them, they 
receive it with an unaltered countenance, raise th«r 
death-song, and prepare to snfier like men* Their 
conquerors assemble as to a solemn festival, resolved 
to put the fortitude of the captive to the utmost proof. 
A scene ensues, the bare description of which is 
enough to chill the heart with horror, wherever men 
have been accustomed, by milder institutions, to re« 
spect their species, and to melt into tenderness at the 
sight of human sufferings. The prisoners are tied 
naked to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to naove 
round it. All who are present, men, women, and 
children, rush upon them Hke furies. Every species- 
of torture is applied that the rancour of revenge can 
invent. Some burn their limbs with red-hot irons^ 
some mungle their bodies- with knives, others tear 
their flesh from their bones, pluck out their nails by^ 
the roots, and rend and twist their sinews*. They vie 
with one another in refinements of torture. Nothing 
sets bounds to their rage but the dread of abridging 
the duration of their veivgeance by hastening the death 
df the sufferers ; and such is their cruel ingenuity in 
tormenting, that by avoiding industriousTy to hurt 
any ¥ttal part, they often prolong this scene of anguish^ 
for several days. In Spite of all that tbey^ suffer, the 
victims continue to chant their death-song with a firm 
voice, they boast of their own exploits, they insult 
their tormentors for their want of skill in avenging 
their friends and relations, they warn them ef tK« 
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Tengvance wbidi awaiu then on sccooiit of wYmI they 
are now doing, and excite their ferocity by the niott 
proY^king^ reproaches and threats* To display on* 
daunted fortitude in such dreadful situations, is the 
Boblest triamph of a warrior. To avoid the trial by a 
YoluntBry death, or to shrink ander it, is deemed 
^famovK and cowardly* If any one betray symptoms 
%f timid ity, his tormentors often dispatch him at once 
with contempt, as unworthy of being treated like a 
Bian*. Animated with those ideas, they endure-, 
wilboot a groan, what it seems almost impossible that 
human nature sfaouki sustain. They appear to be not 
onfy iasetisible of pain, but to court it. •« Forbear,.'*^ 
said an aged chief of the Iroquois, when hia insults 
had provoked one of his tormentors to wound him 
with a knife, ** forbear these stabs^of your knife, and 
lather let me die by fire, that those dogs, your allien, 
pbm beyond the sea, may learn by my example to 
buffer Hke menf.'' This magnaiiiivity, of which 
there are frequent instances among the American waiw 
tioFSy instead of exciting admiration, or calling forth 
]^mpa^y» exaspeomtes the fierce spirits of their top- 
turers to fresh acts of cruelty ^ Weary at length of 
contending with men» whose constancy of mind they 
cannot vauquish, some chief in a rage puts a period 
to their su^rUigs, by dispatching them with his dag* 
ger or club §^. 



* !)€ la PothfTie, ii. 237. Hi. 43.. 

•f Colden. Hist, of Five Natioos, i. 800* 

X Vbyayes de LaBont. iv 036. 

§ Charlcv. Hist. N. Fv. ui. 24 J, &c 395. Lafitau aroBinr^ 
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This barbarotw scene is often saccieeded by «»€ ■« 
less shocking. As it k impossible to appesse iAtt fdl 
spirit of revenge which mges in thfe heart of a^vafie 
this frequently prompts the Americans to 6€v6w tb^ 
vnhappy persons who hare been the rietidis of thci 
cruelty* In the ancient workl, tradition has preservet 
the memory of barbarous nations of ciinnibi^y wbl 
led on human fiesh. But in every part of the Nei 
World there were people to whom this custooi wi 
familiar. It prevailed in the southern eontinent*^ ii 
several of the islands f , and in vaiiou» dtstfiet» « 
North America J. Even in those partS) where circs* 
stances, with which we are unacquainted, had iv ' 
great measure abolished this practice, ft seems fcfl 
merly to have been so weM known, that it i» incorw 
rated into the idiom of their language. AmlongtiN 
Iroquois, the phrase by which they express tbei 
resolution of making war against an enemy '^ 
** Let us go and eat that nation.*' If they folicj 
the aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite it* 
** eat broth made of the flesh of their enemies §*i 
Nor was the practice peculiar to rude unpelish^ 
^ _ H 

Ik. 965. Cveofcij Hii«. Ca««d. p. 73. Uenaep Metorsdei^ 

p 64, ^c. Lahout. i.233, 3cc. Tertrc^ ii. 405. De U Poiw 
rie, H. 2«, &c. 

* Slakliuft «p. de Brf , ifi. 133. Lery, iMd. 910. Bi«t.33j 
I-«ttr. Edif. 23. 34 1 . Piso, 8. Condamt. S4, 97. Ribas His| 
de los Triumph. 473. 

t Life of Colunib 520. Mart. Dee. p. M. Tertre, n-^ 

t Dumont, Mem. i. 254. Charley. Hist. N. Fr. i. ^sg-'^ 
14. iii.21. De la Potherie, iii. so. 

§ Charier. Hist. N. Fr. in. 209, 209. Leltr. Edif. 23- ^-^ 
Dc la Potherie, ii. 298. See NOTE XLIV. 
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tribes ; the principle from which it took rise n to 
^ifeef^y rooted in the minds of the Americanly th^ 
.yift subsisted in Mexico^ one of the civilized empires in 
^Ibe New World, and relicts of it may be discovered 
0m(mg the more mild inhabitants of Peru. It was 
^^ scarcity of food, as some authors imsgine, and 
i^jbe importunate cravings of hunger, which forced the 
H^ericans to those horrid repasts on their fellow-crea« 
jiares. Human flesh was never used as common food 
0a any country, and the various relations concerning 
■q^eople who reckoned it among the stated means of 
ffabeitlence, flow from the credulity and mistakes of 
Imveilers. The rancour of revenge first prompted 
«Sien to this barbarous action*. The fiercest tribes 
yisvoored none but prisoners taken in war, or such as 
pffeey regarded as enemies f. Women and children 

Ewere not the objects of enmity, if not cutofi'in 
fury of their first inroad into an hostile country^ 
om suffered by the deliberate efl'ects of their re* 
fcvengej. 

t The people of South America gratify their revenge 

. in a manner somewhat diflereut, but with nolessunre* 

■lenting rancour. There prisoners, after meeting at 

their first entrance with the same rough reception as 



* Biet. 883. Blanco, Conrersion de Piritu, p. 28. Ban* 
croft Nat Hist, of Guiana, p- 259, &c. 

t See NOTE XLV. 

t Biet. 333. Bandini, Vita di Amerieo, 84. Tcrtre, 40S. 
Fermin. Descrip. de SuriUi i. 54. 
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ttBOttg the Norii And^ricanB*, Are Bot only exe«ap| 
fiom injury, but treated with the greatest kindnesaj 
They are ^ feasted and careased, and some beautiful 
Toun^ woiriea are appointed to attend and wlac^ 
them. It w not easy to account for this part of thai 
conduct, unless we impute it to a refinement in cru- 
elty. For, while they seem ^udioils to attach tb< 
captives to life, by supplying them with every cnjoy« 
meat that can render it agreeable, their doom is irr* 
l0ciU>ly fixed« On a day appointed, the vktoriooi 
tribe assembles, the prisoner is brou^t forth .wit^ 
great solemnity, he views th« preparations for thi m 
criftce with as much indifference at if he hunsdf MH^ 
not the victim, and meeting his fate with oodaits^j 
firmness, is dispatched with a siagle blow. The tarn 
inent he falls, the women seize the body> a»d dreisi| 
for the feast. They bescijear their child^ren with tin 
blood, in order to kindle in their bosoms a liatredoj 
their enemies* which is never extinguished, and all 
join in feeding upon the flesh with amazinj^ greedioes^ 
and exultation f. To devour the body of a slaughter* 
•d enemy, they deem the most complete and exq^^i^^ 
gratification of revenge. Wherever this pmctiee i^^ 
vails, captives never escape death, but they are not 
tortured with the same cruelty as among tribes whi<^ 
are less accustomed to such horrid feasts J. 

As the constancy of every American warrior mayj 



* Stadius ap. de Bry, iii. p. 40. 123. 

t Stadias ap. de Bry, ili. l^S, kc. Lcry, ibidvtBlQu 

t Sec NOTE XLVI. 
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be put to swch severe proof, the great object of mili- 
tary education and discipline in the New World is to 
'orm the mind to sustain it. When nations carry on 
irar with open force, defy their enemies to the combat, 
md vanquish them by the superiority of their skill or 
:ourage, soldiers are trained to be active, vigorous, 
md enterprising. But in America, where the genius 
md maxims of war are extremely diflTereut, passive 
'brtitude is the quality in highest estimation. Accord- 
ngly, it is early the study of the Americans to acquire" 
sentiments and habits, which will enable them to be- 
have like men, when their resolution shall be put to 
Reproof. As the youth of other nations exercise them- 
;elves in feats of activity and force, those of America 
ie with one another in exhibitions of their patience un- 
fer sufferings. They harden tlieir nerves by those vo- 
tantary trials, and gradually accustom themselves to 
indtire the sharpest pain, without complaining. A 
Kjy and girl will bind their naked arms together, and 
rtaoe a burning coal between them, in order to try 
rho first discovers such impatience as to shake it oif *; 
111 the trials, customary in America, when a youth 
J admitted into the class of warriors, or when a war- 
iorts promoted to the dignity of captain or chi(^, are 
eco.amodated to this idea of manliness. Tftey &re 
lot displays of valour, but of i)atience ; they are not 
xhibitio.js of their ability to olfend, but of their capa- 
ity to sufl^r. Among the tribes on the banks of the 



♦ Chailer. Hist. N. Fr. 307. 
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Orinoco, if a warrior aspires to the rank of captain, bit 
probation begins with u long fast, more rigid than an] 
ever observed by the most abstemious hermit. Atthi 
close of this the chiefs assemble, each gives him ihrei 
lashes with a large whip, applied so vigorously, tha 
his body is almost flayed, and if he betrays the leas 
symptom of impatience or even sensibility, he is di» 
graced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the ho- 
nour to which he aspires. After some interval, tin 
constancy of the candidate is proved by a more excru* 
ciating trial. He is laid in a hammoc with his hands 
bound fast, and an innumerable multiude of veno* 
mous ants, whose bite occasions exquisite ]^ain, ajn' 
produces a violent inflammation, are thrown upon hiau 
The judges of his merit stand around the hammocj 
and, while these cruel insects fasten upon the most 
sensible parts of his body, a sigh, a groan, an invoj 
luntary motion expressive of what he sufl*ers, wouW 
exclude him for ever from the rank of captain. Evei 
after this evidence of his fortitude, it is not deemed ti 
be completely ascertained, but must stand anothei 
test more dreadful than any he has hitherto undergonft 
He is again suspended in his hammoc, and coverw 
with leaves of the palmetto. A fire of stinking berw 
is kindled underneath, so as he may feel its heat, ainl 
be involved in smoke« Though scorched and aim* 
suflbcuted, he mustcoutinue*to endure with thesai 
patient insensibility. Many perish m^dthis rude 
of their firmness and courage, but such as go throi 
it -with applause, receive the ensigns of their new 
nity with much solemnity, and are ever after regard^ 
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as leaders of apprered resolntion, whose behavfoar,in the 
most trying situations, will do honour to their coiuitry *• 
lo North America, the previous trial of a warrior is nei- 
ther so fornml, nor so severe. Though even there, 
before a youth ts permitted to bear arms, his pa« 
tieiree and fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, 
fmd by insuits, more intolerable to a haughty spirit, 
tllafi both t« 

^he amazing steadiness with which the Americans 
endure the most exquisite torments, has induced some 
amtViors to suppose that, from the peculiar feebleness 
of their frame, their sensibility is not so acute as that 
^f other people ; as women, and persons of a relaxed 
hmtktf are observed to be less affected with pain than 
robast men, whose nerves are more firmly braced, 
Dut the eonstitution of the Americans is not so dif« 
ferent, in its texture, from that of the rest of the hn^ 
man species, as to account for this diversity in their 
behaviour. It flows from a principle of hoiiour, in- 
stilled earrly and cultivated with such care, as to in- 
fl|Mre. man in his rudest state with an heroic magnani« 
aaity, to which philosophy hath endeavoured, io'vaiovr 

^O form hinr, when mo*''* hiurhlv i-mrkrnnrorl ar%A n'JvliaVi^ 

ed« This invii^ible a 
ooasider as the chief 



* GumiUa^ ii. 386, 
^\, t Capisr. Hi8t.» 
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highest attainment of a warrior. The ideas which in- 
flnence his conduct, and the passions which take pos- 
session of his heart, are few. They operate of course 
with more decisive effect, than when the mind is 
crowded with a multiplicity of objects, or distracted 
by the variety of its pursuits ; and when every motive 
that acts with any force in forming the sentiments of 
a savage, prompts him to suffer with dignity, he will 
bear what might seem to be impossible for human pa- 
tience. But wherever the fortitude of the Americans 
is not roused to exertion by their ideas of honour, their 
feelings of pain are the same with those of the rest of 
mankind *. Nor is that patience under sufferings for 
which the Americans have been so justly celebrated, 
an universal attainment. The constancy of many of 
the victims is overcome by the agonies of torture. 
Their weakness and lamentations complete the triumph 
of their enemies, and reflect disgrace upon their own 
country f . 

The perpetual hostilities carried on among the Ame- 
rican tribes are productive of very fatal effects. Even 
ia seasons of public tranquiUity, their imperfect in- 
dustry does not supply them with any superfluous 
store of provisions ; but when the irruption of an ene- 
my desolates their uncultivated lands, or disturbs 



48. 



♦ Sde NOTE XLVll. 

t Charley. Hist . N. Fx. iii. 2AB. 885. Be la POtherie^ Ul- 
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tbeoQ in their hunting excursions^ such a calamity re» 
duces a conimutiity, naturally unprovident and desti- 
tute of resources, to extreme want. All the people of 
the district that is invaded, are frequently forced to 
take refugee in woods or mountains, which can afford 
them little subsistence, and where many of them perish* 
I^^otwithstanding their ^excessive caution in conducting 
their military operations, and the solicitude of every 
leader to preserve the lives of his followers, as tlie 
mde tribes in America seldom enjoy any interval of 
peace, the loss of men among them is considerable in 
proportion to the degree of population. Thus famine 
and the sword combine in thinning their numbers* 
All their communities are feeble, and nothing now re- 
mains of several nations, which were once considera- 
hU, but the name *• 

Sensible of this continual decay, there are tribes 
which endeavour to recruit their national force when 
exhausted, by adopting prisoners taken in war, and 
by this expedient prevent their total extinction^ The 
practice, however, is not universally received. Re- 
sentment operates more powerfully among savages, 
than considerations of policy. Far the greater part of 
their captives was anciently sacrificed to their ven- 
geance, and it is only since their numbers began to 
d ecline fast, that they have generally adopted milder 



* Chtrlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 202, 203. 459. Gumilla, ii. 
227, &c. 
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maiiiDB. Bat such as tbej do natmralize, renouoce 
for ever their native tribe, and assume tbe mADoers a» 
well as passions of the people by whom they are adopt- 
ed ♦, so entirely 9 that they often join them in expe- 
ditions a^inst their own countrymen. 8uch a sudden 
transition, and so repugnant to one of the most power* 
fill instincts implanted by nathre, would be deemed 
strange amon^ many peo{jle ; but, arnpng the m^n- 
bers of small communities, where national enmity is 
violent and deep-rooted, it has the appearance of being 
still more unaccountable* It seems, however, to re- 
sult naturally from the principles upon which warjs 
carried on in America. When nations aim at eis^ah 
minating their enemies, no exchange of prisoiMffs^iu 
eiver take pla^e. From the moment one t« made a f^ 
soner, his country and his friends consider higi is 
dead f* He has incurred mdelible disgrace by suf- 
fering himself to be surpnsed or to be takea 1^ an 
«iiemy ; and w#re he to return heme, aftor such b 
otain upon his honour, his nearest relatiooa w«ald 
1>ot receive or even acknowledge that they l^new him}* 
•Some tril)€s were still more rigid, and if a prisoners- 
turned, the infamy which he had brought on his coun- 
try was expiated, by putting him instantly to death §. 
As the unfortunate captive is thus an oiitcai»t from his 
own country, and the ties which bound him to it aie 



* Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iit 24.% &c. Lafit. ii. aos. 
t See NOTE XLVIII. % Lahont. U. ISa. WO, 

§ Herrera, dec. ?. lib. iv. c. l6. p. 173. 
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irreparably brokeo, he feels less reluctance in forming 
a new connection with people, who, as an evidence of 
their friendly sentiments, not only deliver him from a 
crwel death, but offer to admit him to all the rights o^ 
a fellow-citizen. The perfect similarity of manners 
among savage nations facilitates and completes the 
union, and induces a captive to transfer not only his 
allegiance, but his affection, to the community into 
the bosom of which he is received. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men in 
ih&T rude state, and to excel in it their highest dis- 
tinc^n and pride, their inferiority is always manifest 
when they engage in competition with polished nations. 
Destitute of that foresight which discerns and provides 
for remote events, strangers to the union and mutual 
confidence requisite in forming any extensive plan of 
operations, and incapable of the subordination no less 
requisite in carrying such plans into execution, savage 
nations may astonish a disciplined enemy by their va- 
lour, but seldom prove fonaidable to him by their 
conduct ; and whenever the contest is of long con- 
tiQuaoce, must yield to superior art *. The empires 
of Peru and Mexico, though their progress in civiliza- 
tion, when measured by the European or Asiatic 
standards, was inconsiderable, acquired such an as- 
cendancy over the rude tribes, around them, that 
they subjected mo&t of them, with great facility to their 



♦ See NOTE XLIX. 
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power. WheD the pe^e 0f Europe ovef^rna Ae vib^ 
noQs provinces of America* thk s^perionty waft stUt 
more conspicuous. Neither the courage nor oiuiM>er 
^ the natives cojild repel a handful of invaders.. The 
alienation and enmity prevalent anjoog bacWrwifi*. 
prevented them from uniting ia any common schema- 
of defence* and while eacb tcibe fou^t sepa,eat^y»^iM 
were subdued^ ^ 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with the* 
use of metals, hardly merit any attention on their 
own account ; but are worthy of some notice* aa far m- 
tliey serve to display the genius ai^d manners of »•& 
in this stage of his progress. The first distress- a Mr- 
vage n)ust feel* will arise from the manner in wbuji* 
his body i& affected*, by the heat» or cold* or moia^ 
ture* of the cUmate under which he Uvea;, and hia. 
iirst care will be to- provide for some covering for bia> 
own delence^^ In the warmer and mor^ mild cUmatiea 
of Ameitica, none of tlie luide tribea were clothed*. To^ 
most of them nature had not eveo suggested any ideft% 
of impropriety in being altogether uncovered*. As* 
under a mild climate there was little needof aoy de* 
fence from the injuries of the airC wmJ their mLtremfi 
indolence shunned Qvery species of labour to which it- 
was not urged by absolute necessity*, all the iahabi-- 
tants of the isles* and a considerable part of the peo- 
ple on the eontinent*^ remained in this state of naked 



* I^ry Navigat. ap. de Bry, iii. p. 1^4. Life of Coluiobus* 
c. 24. Vencgag Hist.of Californ. p.70. 
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MaplicUy*. Oikers were satblied with some slight c<k 
-v«riiDg9 sucb' ays ileeency required. But though do- 
ke^ ehey wefe not anadoFDed. They dressed tbeu^ 
hair ia many dtflerent forms* Tbey fustei^d bits of 
gokl» wr shells, or shining stones, in their ears, their 
■OSes, aii4 cheeks *• They staioed their skins with a> 
^reat Yuiety of figtires^; and they spent much iime,^ 
and sobiajtted to great |>aiii, in omaa»enting their 
persons in this &ntastie manner. Vanity, however, 
wliieh . finds^ endiess occupation for ingenuity and in-^ 
'ven^kfe) in nations where dress has became a com- 
pH^x md inlticate art, is cireuiascribed within so nar-^ 
-vow bounds and confined to so £sw articles tunong 
Baled sawwges, that ^ley are not satisfied with those 
siaaple decorations, and bare a wonderful propensity- 
to^ aher the natural form of their bodies, in order to^ 
sender it (as they imagine) more perfect and beauti- 
M. Thispractiee w^ universal among the rudest of 
the American tribes.. Their operations for that pur- 
pose begin as- soon as an infant is bom. By compress-- 
ing the bones of the skull, while still soft and flexible,. 
sooie fiatten the crown, of their heads ; some squeeze 
theai into the shape of a cone^ others mould them as 
HDO^ as possible into a square figuref j.and they 
eftea endanger ^e lives of their posterity by their 
violent and* absurd efforts, to derange the plan of na-^ 



♦ Lery ap. dc^Bry, tti. l65. Lettr. ;Ediiante«^ id. 223. 

t Ovie«lo Hist. lib. iii. c. 5. Ulloa, i. 3.9. Toyage de La- 
bat, ii. 72. Charlevoix, iii. 323. emnilla,. i. 197, &c. Acur 
Ba Relat. de (a Riv, des Amaz. ii. 83» Lawson'i Voyage to C 
volioa, p. 39^ 
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ture> or to improve upon her designs. But in all i 
their attempts either to adorn or to new-model th«r i 
persons, it seems to have been less the object of the 1 
Americans to please, or to appear beautiful, than to I 
gfive an air of dignity and terror to their aspect. Their ^ 
attention to dress had more reference to war than to \ 
gallantry. The difference in rank and estimation be- ^ 
tween the two sexes was so great, as seems to have i 
extinguished, in some measure, their solicitude to i 
appear mutually amiable. The man deemed it be- 
neath him to adorn his person, for thie sake of ooeoa 
whom he was accustomed to look down as j^ skie* 
It was when the warrior had in view to enter the €00111- 
cil of his nation, or to take the fiekl against its ene- 
mies, that he assumed his choicest ornaments^ aad 
decked his person with the nicest care^. The deco- 
rations of the women were few and simple ; whatever 
was precious or splendid was reserved for the men. In 
several tribes the women were obliged to spend a coor 
siderable part of their time every day in adorning and • 
painting their husbands, and could bestow little a^ 
tentron upon ornamenting themselves. Among a race 
of men so haughty as to despise, or so cold as. to oe-^ 
gleet them, the women naturally became careless and 
slovenly, and the love of finery and shew, which had 
been deemed their favourite passion, was confined 
chiefly to the other sex f. To deck his person was 

* Wafer's Voyage,, p. 142. Lery ap. Bry,^iii. 167. Charley. 
Hist. N. Fran. iii. ai6,.222. 

t Chailcv Hist, dc la Nouv. France, iii. 278. ^7. Lafitaii, 
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the distinction of a warrior, as well as one of his most 
serious occupations*, lo one part of tlioir dfou, 
which at first eight appears the most singular and ca- 
piicioosy the Americans have discovered considerable 
aagfaeity in providing against the chi«f incenveuienccs 
of their -dimate^ which is^ ofti^n sultry and moist to 
Mcoessi All the different tribes> which remain ua* 
<^otked» are accustomed to anoint and rub their bodies 
with the grease of animals> with viscous gums» m&i 
mih oils^of dtlEevent kinds. By thie they check that 
pra&ae perspiratimi, whsch, in the torrid aone, wastes 
tb€ ^ngour of the 'frame, and abridges the |>efiod of 
jKHHaa life* By ^this too» t^M<y provida a deleaee 
«g*iBat ^e oa^eme nsoialure daring the ramy sea* 
••a't* They likewise, at o<»^in seasons, temper 
paitit of di#biient coleurs with, those unouious sub* 
ata^ees, and bedawb themselves plentifully with that 
aomposttion. Sheathed with this impenetrable var^ 
Msli, Ifaeir skins- are net enty protected from the pene> 
iraitiDg heat d the sun, but, as aU the innumerable 
twbeeef insects have an antipathy to the smell or taste 
of «hat mixtove, they are delivered from their teazing 
pevseeutien, which amidst forests aud marshes, e^fie- • 
oisiliy in the wsrmer regions, would bare been alto» 
^ether intolevable rn a ^ate of perfect nakedness ^0. 



ii. 53. Kalm's Voyajfp, iii. 273. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 169, 170^ 
Parch. Pilgi*. it. 1987. Ribas Hist, de los Triumph. &c. 472. 

♦ See NOTE L. 

t See NOTE LI. 

t Labat. ii. 73. Gumilla,. i. 190. t02. Bancroft Nat. Hist, 
ef Guiana, 81. tao. 
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The nest object to dress that will engage the atten^ 
tion of a savage, is to prepare some habitation which 
may afiSord htm shelter by day, and a retreat at ni^ht^ 
Whatever is connected with hit ideas of personal dig^^ 
nity, whatever bears any reference to his nailitary cha- 
racter, the savage warrior deems on object of impor* 
tance. Whatever relates only to peaceable and inae-* 
tive life, he views with indifference. Hence, tboogh 
finically attentive to dress, he is little solicitoas about 
the elegance or disposition of his habitation* Savage 
nations, far from that state of improvement, in which 
the mode of living is considered as a mark of dtstiac-' 
tion, and unacquainted with those wants which re* 
quire a variety of accommodation, regulate theega' 
struction of their houses according to their limited 
ideas of necessity* Some of the American tribes aie 
so extremely rude, and had advanced so Uttte bej^oad 
the primeval simplicity of nature, that they had n» 
houses at all. During the day, they take shelter irioai 
the scorching rays of the sun under thick trees; at 
night they form a shed with their branches and leaves^* 
In the rainy season they retire into coves, formed by 
the hand of nature, or hollowed out by their own- in- 
dustry f. Others, who have no fixed abode, and 
roam through the forest io quest of game, sojonrn in 
temporary huts, which they erect with little labour. 



* See NOTE LII. 

t Lettres Edif. v. 273. Venegas Hist of Califor. i. 76. Lo- 
xano Descrip. del Gran Chaco, p. 55. Let. Edif. ii. 176. Gu' 
milla^ i. 3$3. Bancroft Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 277. 
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and abandon without any concern. The inhabitants 
of those vast plains, which are dehiged by the over- 
flowing of rivers during the heavy rains that fall perio- 
dically between the tropics, raise houses upon piles 
fkstened in the ground, or place them among the 
boughs of trees, and are thus salie amidst that wide 
extended inundation which surrounds them*. Such 
were the first essays of the rudest Americans towards 
providing themselves with habitations. But even 
aiiaong tribes which are more improved, and whose 
residence is become altogether fixed, the structure of 
theiT houses is extremely mean and simple. They are 
wretched huts, sometimes of an oblong and some- 
times of a circular form, intended merely for shelter, 
with no view to elegance, and little attention to con- 
viency. The doors arie so low, that it is necessary to 
bend, or to creep on the hands and feet in order to . 
enter them. They are without windows, and have a 
large hole in the middle of the roof, to convey out the 
smoke. To follow travellers in other minute circum- 
stances of their descriptions, is not only beneath the 
dignity of history, but would be foreign to the object 
of my researches. One circumstance merits attention, 
as it is singular, and illustrates the character of the 
people. Some of their houses are so large as to con- 
tain accommodation for fourscore or a hundred per- 
sons. These are built for the reception of different 



* GumUla, i. 225. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 6. Oviedo, 
Sominai', p. 53, C. 
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fumiUrs, wTiicli dwell tosfrther under the sfline roof*, 
and often around a common fire, without separate 
apartments, or any kind of screen or partttkin between 
the spares which they ri-spectivfiy osccupy. As soon 
as men have ajcquired distinct ideas of property ; w 
when they are so much attached to their fbtnal^s, as 
to watch them with care and jealousy; families of 
course divide and settle in separafte houses, where they 
can secure and jjuard whatever they wish to preserw. 
This sino^lar mode of habitation fttAong several peo(p!e 
of America, may therefore be considered not only as 
the eflfect of their imperfect notion* concerntnp^ pro- 
perty, but as a proof of inattention and indiflferenee 
towards their wonwnw If they had nofl been accustom- 
ed to perfect equality, such an arran^fement could not 
Imve taken place. If their sensibility had been apt to 
liave taken the alarm, they would not hare tnisted 
the virtue of their women amidst the temptations and 
opportunities of such a promiscuous intetcoorse. At 
the same time, the perpetual concord which reigns In 
habitations where so many families are crouded to-^ 
gether, is surprising, and affords a strilcing^ evidence 
that they roust be people of either a very gentle, or <rf 
a very phlegmatic temper, who, in such a situation, . 
ere unacquainted with animosity, brawirog, aiid'd«»* 
cord f, ^ 



* See NOTE LIII. 

t Joarn. de Grillet & Bechamel dans la Goyane, p. 65. Lafi' 
tau Mceurs, ii. 4. Torquem. Monarq. i. 247- Journal Hist, de 
Joutal, 217. Leiy Hiat. Brasil, ap. de Bry, iii. a3S. L«zano 
l^escr. del Gran Caco, 67. 
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After making some provision for his dress and habi- 
tation, a savage will perceive the necessity of prepar- 
ing proper arms with which to assault or repel an enemy. 
This, accordingly, has early exercised theingenutiy 
aod invention of all rude nations. The first offensive 
weapons were doubtless such as chance presented, and 
the first efforts of art to improve upon these, were ex- 
tremely auk ward and simple. Clubs made of some 
heavy wood, stakes hardened in the fire, lances whose 
heads w^ere armed with flint or the bones of some ani- 
laal, are weapons known to the rudest nations. All 
these, however, were of use only in close encounter. 
^ut men wished to annoy their enemies while at a 
distance, and the bow and arrow is the most early in- 
vention for this purpose. This weapon is in the hands 
of people, whose advances in improvement are ex- 
tremely inconsiderable, and is familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of every quarter of the globe. It is remarkable, 
however, that some tribes in America were so desti- 
tute of art and ingenuity, that they had not attained 
to the discovery of this simple invention*, and seem 
to have been unacquainted with the use of any missive 
weapon. The sling, though in its construction not 
more complex than the bow, and among many nations 
of equal antiquity, was little known to the people of 
North America t, or the islands, but appears to have 
been used by a few tribes in the southern continent J. 

* Pledrahita Conq. del Nuevo Reyno, ix. 12. 
f Nauf. de Alv. Nun. Cabcca de vaca, c. x. p. I2t 
t Piedrah p. 16. See NOTE LIV. 
Vol. II. R 
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The people in some provinces of Chili, and those of 
Patagonia, towards the southern extremity of America, 
use a weapon peculiar to themselves. They fasten 
stones, about the size of a fist, to each end of a lea- 
ther thong of eight feet in length, and swinging these 
round their heads, throw them with such dexterity, 
that they seldom miss the object at which they aim* 

Among people who had hardly any occupation but 
war or hunting, their invention t» as well as industry, 
were naturally directed towards these objects. With 
respect to every thing else, their wants and desires 
were so lirarted, that their invention was upon t6e 
stretch. As their food and habitations are perfectly 
simple, their domestic utensils are few and rude. 
Some of the southern tribes had discovered the art of 
forming vessels of earthen ware, and baking them in 
the sun, so as they could endure the fire. In North 
America, they hollowed a piece of hard wood into the 
form of a kettle, and filling it with water, brought it 
to bolU by putting red-hot stones into itj. These 
vessels they used in preparing part of their provisions; 
and this may be considered as a step towards refine- 
ment and luxury, for men in their rudest state were 
not acquainted with any method of dressing their vic- 
tuals, but by roasting them on the fire; and among 
several tribes in America, this is the only species of 



* Ovalle's Belation of Chili. Church. Collect, iii. 82. Falk- 
net's Descript. of Patagon. p. lao. 

t See NOTE LV. X Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 332. 
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cookery yet known ♦. Bat the master-inece of art, 
among^ the savages of America, is the construction of 
their canoes. An Esquimaux, shut up in hia boat of 
whalebone, covered with the skins of seals, can brave 
that stormy ocean, on which the barrenness of his 
country compels him to depend for the chief part of 
his subsistence f. The people of Canada venture 
upon their rivers and lakes, in l>oats made of bark of 
trees, and so light tliat two men can carry them, where- 
evcr shallows or cataract^s obstruct the navigation j;* 
la these frail vessels they undertake and accompli^ 
long voyages §• The inhabitants of the iales and of 
the southern cmitioent form their canoes by hollowing 
the trunk of a large tree^ with infinite labour, and 
though in appearance they are extremely aukward and 
vawieldy* they paddle and steer them with such dex^ 
terity, that Europeans, well acquainted with all the 
improvements in the science of navigation, have been 
astonished at the rapidity of their motion, and the 
quickness of their evolutions* Then pirngu^s^ or war- 
boats, are so large as to carry forty or fifty men ; their 
canoes employed in fishing and in short voys^es are 
less capacious ||. The form, as well as materials of all 
these various kinds of vessels, is well adapted to the 
service for which they are destined ; and the more mi- 
nutely they are examined, the nvechanism of their 
structure, as well as neatness of their fabric, will 
appear the more surprising. 

* See NOTE LVI. f EUis Voy. 133. t See NOTE LVII. 
% Lafitau Mceurs, &c. ii. 213. |1 Labat Voyages, ii. 91, &c. 
131. 
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Bat in every attempt towards industry among the 
Americans, one striking quality in their character is 
conspicuous. They apply to work without ardour, 
carry it on with little activity, and, like children, are 
easily diverted from it. Even in operations which 
seem the most interesting, and where the most pow- 
erful motives urge them to vigorous exertions, they 
labour with a languid listlessness. Their work advao- 
ces under their hand with such slowness, that an eye^ 
witness compares it to the imperceptible progress of 
vegetation*. They will spend so many years in fonof 
ing a canoe, that it often begins to rot with age before 
they finish it. They will suffer oue part of a roof to 
decay and perish, before they complete the other f* 
The slightest manual operation consumes an amazing 
length of time, and what in polished nations would 
hardly be an effort of industry, is among savages an 
arduous undertaking. This slowness of the Ameri- 
cans in executing works of every kind may be imput- 
ed to various causes. Among savages, who do not 
depend for subsistence upon the efforts of regular 
industr}% time is of so little importance, that they 
^t no value upon it ; and provided they can finish a 
design, they never regard haw long they are employed 
about it. The tools which they employ are so auk- 
ward and defective, that every work in which they 
engage must necessarily be tedious. The band of the 
most industrious and skilful artist, were it furnished 



1 



-• Guxnilla, ii. 297. f Borde Relat. des Caraibcs, p. 22. 
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with D0 better instrument timn a stone hatchet, a 
shelly or the bone of some animal, would find it diffi- 
cult to perfect the most simple work. It is by length 
of labour, that he must eiKleavour to supply his de« 
feet of power. But above all, the cold phlegmatic 
temper peculiar to the Americans, renders their ope« 
ratioas languid. It is almost impossible to rouze them 
from that habitual indolence in which they are sunk ; 
and unless when engaged in war or hunting, they 
seem incapable of exerting any vigorous effort. Their 
ardour of appHcation is not so great as to call forth 
that inventive spirit which suggests expedients for faci- 
litating and abridging labour* They will return to a 
task day after dayy but all their methods of executing 
it are tedious- and operose*. Even since the Euro- 
peans have communicated to them the knowledge of 
their instruments, and taught them to imitate their 
arts, the peculiar genius of the Americans is conspi- 
cuous in every attempt they make.^ They may be 
patient and assiduous in labour, they cau copy with a 
servile and minute accuracy, but discover little inven- 
tion,^ and no talents for dispatch. In spite of instruc- 
tipn and example, the spirit of the race predominates ; 
their motions are naturally tardy» and it is in vain to 
urge them ta quicken their pace. Among the Spa- 
niards in America, ** the work of an Indian" is a 
phrase by which they describe any thing, in the exe- 
cution of which an immense time has been employed*, 
and much labour wasted f •. 



* See NOTE LVIII. f Voyages de UUoa, i. 335. Lettr. 
Edif. &c. 15. a4«. 
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VII. No circumstance respecting rude nations has 
been the object of greater curiosity than their religious 
tenets and rites ; and none, perhaps, has been so im- 
perfectly understood, or represented with so little 
fidelity. Priests and missionaries are the persons who 
have had the best opportunities of carrying on this 
inquiry, among the most uncivilized of the American 
tribes. Their minds, engrossed by the doctrines of 
their own religion, and habituated to its institutions, 
are apt to discover something which resembles those 
objects of their veneration, in the opinions and rites of 
every people. Whatever they contemplate, they view 
through one medium, and draw and accommodate it 
to their own system. They study to reconcile the in- 
stitutions, which fall under their observation, ta tlieiir 
own creed, not to explain them according to the rude 
notions of the people themselves. They ascribe to 
them ideas which they are incapable of formin«^, and 
suppose them to be acquainted with principles and 
facts which it is impossible they should know. Hence> 
some missionaries have been mduced to believe, that 
even among the most barbarous nations in America, 
they had discovered traces, no less distinct than amaz- 
ing, of their acquaintance with the sublime myste- 
ries and peculiar institution* of Christianity. From 
their own interpretation of certain expressions and 
ceremonies, they have concluded that these peopli^ 
had some knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
if the incarnation of the Son of God, of his expisK 
'torv sacrifice, of the virtue of the cross, and of the? 
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, efficacy of the sacraments *. In such unintelligent 
and credulous guides, we can place little coulidence. 

But, even when we make our choice of conductors, 
with the greatest care, we must not follow them with 
implicit faith. An inquiry into the religious notions 
of rude nations is involved in peculiar intricacies, and 
we must often pause in order to separate the 
fctcts which our informers relate, from the reasonings 
with which they are accompanied, or the theories 
which they build upon them. Several pious writers, 
more attentive to the importance of the subject than to 
the condition of the people whose sentiments they were 
endeavouring to discover, havebestowed much unpro- 
fitable labour in researches of this nature f* 

There are two fundamental doctrines, upon whic;h 
the whole system of religion, as far as it can be disco- 
vered by the light of nature is established. The one 
respects the being of a God, the other the immortality 
of the soul. To discover the ideas of the uncultivated 
nations under our review with regard to those impor* 
tant points, is not only an object of curiosity, but 
may afford instructipn. To these two articles I shall 
con6ne my researches, leaving subordinate opinions, 
and the detail of local superstitions, to more minute 
inquirers. Whoever has had any opportunity of ex- 



♦ Venej^, i. 88. 92. Torqucmada, ii. 445 Garcia Crigciju. 
103. HeiTcra, dec. 4. lib. ix. c. 7. dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 7. 
t See NOTE LIX. 
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amining into the religions opinions of persoosin the in- 
ferior ranks of life, even in the most enlightened and 
civilized nations, will find that their system of belief 
is derived from instruction, not discovered by inquiry. 
Tliat numerous part of the human species, whose lot 
is labour, whose principal and almost sole occupation 
is to secure subsistence, views the arrangement and 
operations of nature with little reflection, and has nei- 
ther leisure nor capacity for entering into that path of 
refined and intricate speculation which conducts to the 
knowledge of the piinciples of natural religion. In 
the early and most rude periods of savage life, such 
disquisitions are altogether unknown. When the in- 
tellectual powers are just beginning to unfold,' and 
their first feeble exertions are directed towards a few 
objects of primary necessity and use ; when the facul- 
ties of the mind are so limited, as not to have formed 
abstract or general ideas ; when language is so barren, 
as to be destitute of names to distinguish any th ng 
that is not perceived by some of the senses ; it is pre- 
posterous to expect that man should be capable of trac- 
ing with accuracy the relation between cause aiid ef- 
fect ; or to suppose that he should rise from the con- 
templation of the one to the knowrledge of the other^ 
and form just conception of a Deity, as the Creator 
and Governor of the universe* The idea of creation is 
80 familiar wherever the mind is enlarged by science, 
iM)d ilhuninated with revelation, that we seldom re- 
flect how profound and abstruse this idea is, or consi- 
der what progress man must have made in observation 
and research, before be could arrive at any knowledge 
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of this elementary principle in religion. Accordingly, 
several tribes have been discovered in America, which 
have no idea whatever of a Supreme Being, and no 
rites of religions worship. Inattentive to that magni- 
ficent spectacle of beauty and order presented to their 
view, unaccustomed to reflect either upon what they 
themselves are, or to inquire who is the author of 
their existence, men, in their savage state, pass their 
days like the animals round them, without knowledge 
or veneration of any superior power. Some rude tribes 
have not in their language any name for the Deity, nor 
have the most accurate observers been able to discover 
any practice or institution which seemed to imply that 
they recognised hi*? authority, or were solicitous to 
obtain his favour ♦./ i^^is however only among men in 
the most uncultivated state of nature, and while their 
intellectual faculties are so feeble and limited as hard- 
ly to elevate them above the irrational creation, that 
we discover this total insensibility to the impressions of 
any invisible power. 

But the human mind, formed for religion, soon 
opens to the reception of ideas, which are destined. 



* Biet, 539. Leiy ap. de Bry, iii. 221- Nicuhoff. Church. 
Coll. ii. 132 Lettr. Edif. 2. 177. Id. 12, 13. Venegm, i. 87. 
Lozano Descript del Gran Chaco, 59. Fernund. Mission, de 
Chiquit. 39. Gnmilla, ii. 156. Rochefort Hist, des Antilles, 
p. 4()8. Margrave Hist, in Append, de Cbiliensibus, 286. Ul- 
loa Notic. Amerir. 335, &c. Barrere, 2I8, 219. Harcourt Voy, 
to Guiana. Purch. Pilgr. iv. p 1273. Account of Brasil, by a 
Portuguese. Ibid.p. 12S9. Joneses Jouinal, p. 59. See NOTE 
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when corr^ted and refined, to be the great source of 
consolation amidst the calamities of Vife. Among 
some of the , American trii>es, still in the infancy of 
improvement, we discern apprehensions of some in« 
visible and powerful beings* These apprehensions are 
•originally indistinct and perplexed, and seem to be 
suggested rather by the dread of impending evils, than 
to flow from gratitude for blessings received. While 
Nature holds on her course with uniform and undis- 
turbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits resulting 
from it, without inquiring conoerniug its cause. But 
-every deviation from this regular course rouses and 
astonishes them. When they behold events to which 
tliey are not acubtoined, they search for the reasons of 
them with eager curiosity. Their understanding is 
unable to penetrate into tliese ; but imagination, a 
more forward and ardent faculty of the mind, decides 
without hesitation. It ascribes the extraordinary oc- 
currences in nature to the influence of invisible beings, 
and supposes that the thunder, the hurricane, and 
the earthquake, are effects of their interposition. Some 
such confused notion of spiritual or invisible power, su« 
l^erintendif^ over those natural calamities which fre- 
quently desolate the earth, and terrify its inhabitants, 
may be traced among many rude nations *. But be- 
sides this, the disasters of savage life are so many, and 
men often find themselves in situations so formidable, 
that the mmd, sensible of its own weakness, has no 



See NOTE LXI. 
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resource but in the guidance and protection of wisdom 
and power superior to what is human. Dejected with 
calamities which oppress him, and exposed to dangem 
which he cannot repel, tlie savage no longer relies upon 
himself; he feels his own impotence, and sees no 
prospect of being extricated, but by the interposition 
of some unseen arm* Hence, in all unenlightened 
nations, the first rites or practices which bear any re- 
semblance to acts of religion, have it for their object 
to avert evils which men suffer or dread. The Mani* 
tons or Okkis of the North Americans were amulets or 
charms, which they imagined to be of such virtue, as 
to preserve the pers^ons who reposed confidence in them ■ 
from every disastrous event, or they were considered as 
tutelary spirits, whose aid they might implore in cir- 
cumstances of distress ♦. The Cemis of the islanders 
were reputed by them to be the authors of every cala- 
mity that afflicts the human race ; they were repre- 
sented under the most frightful forms, and religious 
homage was paid to them with no other view than to 
appease these furious deities f. Even among those 
tribes whose religious system was more enlarged, and 
who had formed some conceptions of benevolent be- 
ings, which delighted in conferring benefits, as well 
as of malicious powers prone to inflict evil ; supersti- 
tion still appears as the offspring of fear, and all itsef- 



* Cliarlev. N. Fi*. iii. 943, &c. Creuxii Hist. Caoad. p. 83. 
&c. 

i" Oviedo, lib. iii. c, 1. p. 111. P. Martyr, clecad. p. |09. 
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fprts were employed to avert calamities. They were 
persuaded that their good deities, prompted by the 
beneficence of their nature, would bestow every bless- 
ing in their power, without solicitation or acknow* 
ledgment ; and their only anxiety was to soothe and 
deprecate the wrath of the powers whom they regarded 
as the enemies of mankind *. 

Such were the imperfect conceptions of the greater 
part of the Americans with respect to the interposi- 
tions of invisible agents, and such, almost universally, 
was the mean and illiberal object oftheir superstitions. 
Were we to trace bark the ideas of other nations to 
that rude state in which history first presents them to 
our view, we should discover a surprising resemblance 
in their tenets and practices ; and should be convinc- 
ed, that, in similar circumstances, the faculties of 
the human mind hold nearly the same course in their 
progress, and arrive at almost the same conclusions. 
The impressions of fear are conspicuous in all the 
systems of superstition formed in this situation. 
The most exalted notions of men i-ise no higher than 
to a perplexed apprehension of certain beings, whose 
power, though supernatural, is limited as well as par- 
tial. 



♦ Tertre, ii. 065. Bordc, p. 14. State of Virginia, by a Na- 
tive, book ill. p. 3J, 33. Dumont, i. i(>5. JBaucroft ISat. Hiat. 
of Guiana, 309. 
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But, among other tribes, which have been longer 
united, or have made greater progress in improvement, 
we discern some feeble pointing towards more just and 
adequate conceptions of the power that presides in na- 
ture. They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted for 
their being. If we may judge by some of their, ex- 
pressions, they appear to acknowledge a divine power 
to be the maker of the world, and the disposer of all 
events. They denominate him the Great Spirit*, 
But these ideas are feint and confused, and when they 
-attempt to explain them, it is manifest, that among 
them the word spirit has a meaning very different from 
that in which we employ it, and that they have no con- 
ception of any deity but what is corporeal. They be- 
lieve their gods to be of the human form, though of a 
nature more excellent than man, and retail such wild 
incoherent fables concerning their functions and opera- 
tions, as are altogether unworthy of a place in history. 
Even among these tribes, there is no established form 
of public worship ; there are no temples erected in 
honour of their deities ; and no ministers peculiarly 
consecrated to their service. They have the know- 
ledge, however, of several superstitious ceremonie^s and 
practices handed down to them by tradition, and to 
these they have recourse with a childish credulity, when 
roused by any emergence from their usual insensibili- 



* Char er. N. Fr. iii. 343- Sagard, Voy. du pays des Htt- 
rons, 226. 
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ty, and excited to acknowledge the power, and to im- 
plore the protection of superior beings *. 

The tribe of the Natchez, and the people of Bogo- 
ta had advanced beyond the other uncultivated nations 
of America in th^ir ideas of religion, as well as in their 
political institations ; and it is no less difficult to ex* 
plain the cause of this distinction than of that which 
we have already considered. The sun was the chief 
object of religious worship among the Natchez. In 
their temples, which were constructed with somemag^ 
nificence, and decorated with various ornament?, ac- 
cording to their mode of architecture, they preserved 
a perpetual fire, as the purest emblem of their divinity. 
Ministers were appointed to watch and feed this sacred 
flame. The first function of the great chief of the na^ 
tion, every morning, was an act of obeisance to the 
sun ; and festivals returned at stated seasons, which 
were celebrated by the whole community with solemn 
but unbloody rites f^ This is the most refined species 
of superstition known in America, and, perhaps, one 
of the most natural as well as most seducing. The 
sun is the apparent source of the joy, fertility, and 
life, diifused through nature ; and while the human 
mind, in its earlier essays towards inquiry, contem- 
plates and admires his universal and animating ener- 



* Charley N. Fr. iii. 345. Colden, i. 17. 

t Damon t, i. 158, &c. Charier. N. Fr. iii 417, &c. 419, 
L.afitau, i. 167. 
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gji its admiration is apt to stop short at what is visi- 
ble, without reaching to the unseen cause ; and pays 
that adoration to the most glorious and beneficial 
t^rork of God, which is due only to him who formed it. 
As fire is the purest and most active of the elements, 
and in some of its qualities and effects resembles the 
sun, it was, not impraperly, chosen to be the em- 
blem of his powerful operation^ The ancient Persians, 
a people far sHperior, in every respect, to thatt rude 
tribe whose rites I ara describing, founded their reli- 
gious system on similar principles, and established a 
form of public woTship, less gross and exceptionable 
than that of any people destitute of guidance from re- 
velation* This surprising co-incidence in sentiment 
between two nations, in such different states of im- 
provement, is one of the many singular and unac- 
countable circumstances which occur in the history of 
human affairs* 

Among the people of Bogota, the sun and moon 
were, likewise, the chief objects of veneration. Their 
system of religion was more regular and complete^ 
though less pure, than that of the Natchez, They 
had temples, altars, priests, sacrifices, and that long 
train of ceremonies, which superstition introduces 
wherever she has fully established her dominion over 
the minds of men But the rites of their worship were 
cruel and bloody. They offered human victims to 
their deities, and many of their practices nearly re- 
sembled the barbarous institutions of the Mexicans^ 
S2 
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the genius of trhich we shall have an opportunity of 
considering more attentively in its proper place *. 

With respect to the other great doctrine of religion, 
concerning the immortality of the soul, the sentiments 
of the Americans were more united : the human mind, 
even when least improved and invigorated by culture, 
shrinks from the thoughts of anmhilation, and look» 
forward with hope and expectation to a stale of future 
existence. This sentiment, resulting from a secret 
consciousness of its own dignity, irom an instinctrre 
longing after immortality, is universal, and may be 
deemed natural* Upon this, are founded the most 
exalted hopes of man in his highest state of improve- 
jnent ; nor has nature withheld from him this soothing 
.coDSolation, in the most early and rude period of bis 
progress. We can trace this opinion from one extre- 
mity of America to the other, in some regions more 
faint and obscure, in others more perfectly developed,^ 
but no where unknown. The most uncivilised of its sa« 
vage tribes do not apprehend death as the extinction 
of being* All entertain hopes of a future and more 
happy state, where they shall be for ever exempt from 
the calamities which imbitter human life in its present 
condition. This futnre state they conceive to be a 
delightful country, blessed with perpetual spring, whose 
forests abound with game, whose rivers swarm with 



* Picdraliita, Conq. del JV. Keyno, p. 17. Herrerj*, dec. 6. 
lib. V. c. (3. 
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' fish, where famiae is never felt, and uninterrupted 
plenty shall be enjoyed without labour or toil. But 
as men, in forming their first imperfect ideas concern- 
ing the invisible world, suppose that there they shall 
continue to feel the same desires, and to be engaged 
in the same occupations, as in the present world ; they 
naturally ascribe eminence and distinction, in that 
state, to the same qualities and talents which are here 
the object of their esteem. The Americans according- 
ly allotted the highest place, in their country of spirits, 
to the skilful hunter, to the adventurous and success- 
ful warrior, and to such as had tortured the greatest 
number of captives, and devoured their flesh*. 
These notions were so prevalent, that they gave rise 
to an universal custom, which is, at once, the strong- 
est evidence that the Americans believe in a future 
state, and the best illustration of what they expect 
there. As they imagine, that departed spirits begin 
their career anew in the world whither they are gone, 
that their friends may not enter upon it defenceless 
and unprovided, they bury together with the bodies 
of the dead their bow, their arrows, and other wea- 
pons used in hunting or war ; they deposit in their 
tombs the skins or stufi^ of which they make garments, 
Indian com, manioc. Venison, domestic utensils, and 
whatever is reckoned among the necessaries in their 



• Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 222. Cbarkv. N. Fr. iii. 351, &c. 
Pe Ja Fotherie, ii. 45, &c, iii. 5. 
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himpic mode of life ^* To some proviucesy upou the 
decease of a cacique or chief, a certain number of his 
wives, of his favourites, and of his slaves, were put 
to death, and interred together with him, that he 
might appear with the same dignity in his future sta- 
tion, and he waited upon by the same attendants f. 
This persuasion is so deep*rooted, that many of the 
deceased person*s retainers affer themselves as volun- 
tary victims, and court the privilege of accompanying 
their departed master, as an high dUHnctien. It has 
been found difficult, on some occasions, to set bounds 
to this enthusiasm of affectionate duty, and to reduce 
the train of a favourite leader to such a number as the 
tribe could afford to spare J. 

Among the Americans, as well as other uncivilized 
nations, many of the rights and observaiices which 
bear some resemblance to acts of religion, have n» 
connection with devotion, but proceed from a fond 
desire of prying iuto futurity. The human mind h 
most apt to feel, and to discover this vain curiosity, 
when its own powers are most feeble and uninformedA 



* Chronica de Cieca dc Leon, c 28.. Sagnrd, 28S. Crtix, 
Hist. Canad. p. 91 . Rochefort. Hist, des Antilles, 56s. Biet. 
391. Ve }% Potherie, ii. 44. iii. s. Blanco, Couvcrs. de P!- 
ritu, p. 35. 

t Dnmont, Louisiane, i. 808, &c. Oviedo, lib. v. c. 3» 
Gomara, Hist. Gen. c. l'8. P. Mart, decad. S04. Charier. N. 
Fr. iii ♦«!. Herrera, dec. 1, lib. iii. c. 3. P. Melchior Her^ 
nandes, Memor. de Chiriqui. Coll. Orig. Papers, i. Chroa.ile 
Cieca de Leon, c. 33. 

♦ See NOTE LXII. 
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Astonished with occurrences, of iwhich it is vnable to 
comprehend the cause, it naturally fancies that there 
is something mysterious and wonderful in their origin* 
Alarmed at events of which it cannot discern the issue 
or the consequences, it has recourse to other means 
of discovering them, ^han the exercise of its own sa- 
gacity. Wherever superstition is so established as to 
form a regular system, this desire <^ penetrating into 
the secrets of futurity is connected with it. Divina- 
tion becomes a religious act. Priests, as the ministers 
of heaven, pretend to deliver its oracles to men. They 
are the only soothsayers, augitrs, and magicians, who 
profess the sacred and important art of disclosing what 
is hid from other eyes* 

But among rude nations, who pay no veneration to 
any superintending power, and who have no establish- 
ed rites or ministers of religion, their curiosiiy to. dis* 
cover what is future and unknown is cherished by a 
dif&rent principle, and derives strength from another 
alliance. As the diseases of men, in the savage state» 
are (as has been already observed) like those of the 
animal creation, few but extremely violent, their im- 
patience under what they suffer^ and solicitude for 
the recovery of health, soon inspired them with ex- 
traordinary reverence for such as pretended to under- 
stand the nature of their maladies, and to be possessed 
of knowledge sufficient to preserve or deliver them 
from their sudden and fatal effects. These ignorant 
pretenders, however, were such utter strangers to the 
structure of the human frame, as to be equally unac- 
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quaiDted with the causes of its disorders, and the 
manner in which they will terminate. Superstition> 
mingled frequently with some portion of craft, sup- 
plied what they wanted in science. They imputed 
the origin of diseases to supernatural influence, and 
prescribed or performed a variety of mysterious rites, 
which they gave out to be of such efficacy as to remove 
the most dangerous and inveterate maladies. The 
credulity and love of the marvellous, natural to unin- 
formed men, favoured the ^deception, and prepared 
them to be the dupes of those impostors. Among 
savages, their first physicians are a kind of conjurers 
or wizards, who boast that they know what is past, 
and can foretel what is to come. Incantations, sor- 
cery, and mummeries of diverse kinds, no less strange 
than frivolous, are the means which they employ to 
expel the imaginary causes of malignity ♦; and rely- 
ing upon the efficacy of these, they predict with con- 
fidence what will be the fate of their deluded patients. 
Thus superstition, in its earliest form, fio%ved from 
the solicitude of man to be delivered from present dis- 
tress, not from his dread of evils awaiting him in a 
future life, and was originally ingrafted on medicine, 
not on religion. One of the first, and most intel1i«- 
gent historians of America, was struck with this alR- 
ance between the art of divination and that of physic, 
among the people of Hispaniolaf. But tliis was not 



* P. Melch. Hernandez, Memorial de Cbiriqui. Collect. On^ 
Pap. i. 

t Oviedo, lib. v. c. i.. 
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peculiar to them. The Alexis^ the Piayas^ the AuU 
moins, or whatever was Che distinguishing name of 
their diviners and charmers in other parts of America, 
were all the physicians of their respective tribes, in 
the same manner as the Buhitos of Hispaniola. As 
their function led them to apply to the human mind 
when enfeebled by sickness, and as they found it, in 
that season of dejection, prone to be alarmed with 
imaginary fears, or amused with vain hopes^ they 
easily induced it to rely with impUcit confidence on 
the virtue of their spells, and the certainty of their 
predictions *• 

Whenever men acknowledge the reality of sirpernatu- 
ral power and discernment in one instance, they have 
a propensity to admit it in others. The AQnericans did 
* not long suppose the efficacy of conjuration to be con- 
fined to one subject. They had recourse to it in every 
situation of danger and distress.. When the events 
of w^r were peculiarly disastrous, when they met 
with unforeseen disappointments in huntinj^, when 
inundations or drought threatened their crops with 
destruction, they called upon their conjurers to begia 
their incantations, in order to discover the causes of 
those calamities, or to foretel what would be their 
issue f. Their confidence in this delusive art gradually 

* Herrera, dec. Llib. iii. c. 4. Osborne, Coll. ii. s6o. Du- 
mont, i. 169, &c. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 361. 364, &c. Lawsoa 
N.Carol. 214. Ribas, Triumph, p. 17. Biet, 386. De la Fo- 
therie, ii. 35, &c. 

t Charlev. N Fr. iii. 3. Dumont, i. 173. Fernand. Rela«- 
dc ks Chiquit. p. 40. Lozano, 84. Margrave, 27^ 
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mcredsed, and manifested itself in ail the occurrences 
of life. When involved in any difficulty, or about to 
enter upon any transaction of moment, every indivi- 
dual consulted the sorceref, and depended upon his 
fnstructions to extricate him from the former, as well 
as to direct hiar conduct in the latter. Even among 
the rudest tribes in America, superstition appears ih 
this form, and divination is an art in high esteem. 
Long before man had acquired such knowledge of a 
deity as inspires reverence, and leads- to adoration, we 
observe him stretching out a presumptuous hand to 
draw aside that veil with which providence kindly con* 
ceals its purposes from human knowledge; and we 
find him labouring, with fruitless anxiety, to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of the divine administration. 
To discern, and to worship a superintending power, is 
au evidence of the enlargement and maturity of the' 
human understanding r a vain desire of prying into 
futurity, is the error of its infancy, and a proof of it)^ 
weakness* 

From this weakness proceeded likewise the faith of 
the Americans in dreams, their observation of omens, 
their attention to the chirping bf birds, and tire 
cries of animals, all which they suppose to be indica- 
tions of future events, and if any one of these progno- 
stics is deemed unfavourable, they instantly abandon 
the pursuit of those measures on which they are most 
eagerly bent f. 

t Cbailev. N. Fr.iii. 262. 353. Stadius ap de Bry^ iii. JaO 
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VIII. But if we woul<? form a complete idea of the 
Qjlicultivated bations of America, we must not past 
unobserved some singular cusioms, which, though 
universal and characteriittic, could not be reduced, 
with propriety, to any of the articles into which I 
Jmve divided my inquiry concerning their manners* 

JjCQon^ savages, in every quarter of the g1obe« the 
Save of dancing is a favourite passion. As, during a 
great part of their time, they languish in a state of in- 
activity and indolence, wkhout any occupation to 
rouse or interest them« they delight universally in a 
pastime which calls forth the active powers of their na- 
ture into exercise. The Spaniards, when they first 
visited America, were astonished at the fondness of the 
natives for dancing, and beheld with wonder a people, 
cold and unani mated in most of their other pursuits, 
kindle into life, and exert themselves with ardour, as 
4)ften as this favourite amusement recurred. Among 
them, indeed, dancing ought not to be denominated 
an amusement. It is a serious and important occupa- 
tion, which mingles in every occurrence of public or 
private life. If any intercourse be necessary between 
I two American tribes, the ambassadors of the one ap- 
proach in a solemn dance, and present the ca/tmety or 
emblem ol peace ; the sachems of the other receive it 
with the same ceremony*. If war is denounced 



Creuxj. Hist. Canad. 84. Tccho Hist, of Parar. Church. Coll. 
vi. 37. De la Potherie, iii. 6. 

* Dc la Potherie Hfet. ii. J7, &c. Charlcv. N. Fr iii. 2II. 
297- La Honten, i 100. 137. Hennepin Decou. J4ti, &c. 
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against an enemy, H is by a dance, expressive of the 
resentment which they fed, and of the vengeance 
which they meditate*. If the wrath of their gods is 
to be appeased, or their beneficence to be celebrated; 
if they rejoice at the birth of a child, or mourn the 
death of a friend f, they have dances appropriated to 
each of these situations, and suited to the different 
sentiments with which they are then animated. If a 
person is indisposed, a dance is prescribed as the most 
effectual means of restoring him to health; and if he 
himself cannot endure the fatigue of such an exercise, 
the physician or conjurer performs it in his name, as if 
the virtue of his activity could be transferred to his 
patient J. 

All their dances are imitations of some action ; and 
though the music by which they are regulated is ex- 
tremely simple and tiresome to the ear by its dull mo- 
notony, some of their dances appear wonderfully ex- 
pressive and animated. The war dance is, perhaps, 
the most striking. It is the representation of a com- 
plete American campaign. The departure of the war- 
riors from their village, their march into the enemy's 
country, the caution with which they encamp, the 
address with which they station some of their party in 
ambush, the manner of surprising the enemy, the 



* Ch'irlev. N. Fr. iii. 298. Lafitau, i. 523. 
f Joutel, 34S. Gomara Hist. Gen. c. 196. 
t Deny s Hist. Nat. I89. BrickeU, 372. De la Potherie, 
u. 36. 
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Doise and ferocity of the combat, the scalping of those 
who are sjain, the seizing of prisoners, the triumphant 
return of tite conquerors, and the torture of the vie* 
tims, are successively exhibited. The performers en- 
ter with such enthusiastic ardour into their several 
parts ; their gestures, their countenance, their voice, 
are so wild and so well adapted to their various situa^* 
ttoDs, that Europeans can hardly believe it to be a mimic 
«cene, or view it without emotions of fiear and horror *. 

But however expressive some of the American dances 
may be, there is one circumstance in them remark- 
able, and connected with the character of the race. 
The songs, the dances, the amusements of other na- 
tions, expressive of the sentiments which animate their 
hearts, are often adapted to display or excite that sen- 
sibility which mutually attaches the sexes. Among 
some people, snch is the ardour of this passion, that 
love is almost the sole object of festivity and joy ; and 
as rude nations are strang<*rs to delicacy, and unac- 
customed to disguise any emotion of their minds, 
their dances are often extremely wanton and indecent. 
Such is the ca/em/ic, of which the natives of Africa are 
I so passionately fond f ; and such the feats of the 
dancing-girls, which the Asiatics contemplate with so 
much avidity of desire. But among the Americans, 



* Dc laPotherie, ii. il6. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 297 X^fitau, 
, 4. 593. 

t AdaiMOn'a voya?c to Senegal, iii 2 ^7. Labat Voyag:es, iv. 
463. Sloaue Hist. Nat. of Jam. Introd. p. 4S. I'crxnin. Dcscr. 
de Sarin, i. p. 139. 
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more coM and iodifferent to their feinalcit» from causes 
which I have already explained, the passipn of love 
mingles but Uttle with their festivals and pastimes. ! 
Their songs and dances are mostly solemn and mar- 
tial» they are connected with some of the serious and 
important affairs of life *, and having no relation to 
love or gallantry, are seldom common to the two sexes, 
but executed by the men and women apart f. If, oa 
some occasions* the women are permitted to join io 
the festival, the character of the entertainment is still 
the same, and no movement or gesture is expressive of 
attachment, or encourages familiarity ^ 

An immoderate love of play, especially at games of 
hazard, which seems to be natural to all people unac- 
customed to the occupations of regular industry, is 
likewise universal among the Americans. The same 
causes, which so often prompt persons in civilized life, 
who are at their ease, to have recourse to this pastime, 
render it the delight of the savage. The former are 
independent of labour, the latter do not feel the ne- 
cessity of it ; and as both are unemployed, they run 
with tran^wrtto whatever is interesting enough to stir 
and to agitate their minds. Hence the Americans, 
who at other times are so indifferent, so phlegmatic, 



♦ Descript. of N. France. Osborae Coll. U. 883. Charlef. 
N. Fr. iii. 84. 

t Wafer's Account of Isthmus^ &c. 169. Lery ap de BrrJ 
iii. 177 Lozano Hist de Pang, i. U9. Herrera, dec. 3. li^' 
Tii c. 8. dec 4. lib. x. c. 4. See KOTE LXIU. 

X Barrere fr. Equin. p. 191. 
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80 silent^ and animated with so few desires, as soon as 
they engage in play become rapacious, impatient, 
noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness* Their furs, 
their domestic utensils, their clotlies, their arms, are 
staked at the gaming-table, and when all is lost, high 
as their sense of independence is, in a wild emotion of 
despair or of hope, they will often risk their personal 
liberty upon a single cast*. Among several tribes, 
such gaming parties frequently recur, and -become 
their most acceptable entertainment at every great 
festival. Superstition, which is apt to take hold of 
those passions which are mo«t vigorous, frequently 
lends its aid to cofkfirm and strengthen this favourite 
indination. Their conjurers are accustomed to pre* 
scribe a solemn match at play, as one of the most 
eiicacious naethods of appeasing their gods, or of re- 
storing the sick to health f. 

From causes si.Dilar to those which render them 
food of play, the Americans are extremely addicted to 
drunkenness. It seems to have been one of the first 
exertions of human ingenuity to discover some compo- 
sition of an intoxicating quality ; and there is hardly 
any nation so rude, or so destitute of invention, as 
not to have succeeded in this fatal research. The most 
barbarous of the Americim tribes have been so unfor- 
tunate as to attain this art; and even those which are 



• Charier. N. Fr. iii. 261. 318. Lafitau, ii. 338, &c. Ribas 
Timm. ij. Biickell, 335 

t Charier. N. Fr. iii. 262. 
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so deficient in knowledgCy as to be unacquamted with 
the method of giving au inebriating strength to liquors 
by fermentation, can accomplish the san^ end by 
other means. The people of the islands of North 
Amcfrica, and of California, used for this purpose the 
smoke of tobacco, drawn up with a certain instrument 
into the nostrils, the fumes of which ascending to the 
brain, they felt all the transports and frenzy of intoxi- 
cation*. In almost every other part of the New 
World, the natives possessed the art of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root, the 
same substances which they convert into bread. The 
operation by which they effect this, nearly resembles 
the common one of brewing, but with this difference, 
that in place of yeast, they use a nauseous infusion of 
a certain quantity of maize or manioc chewed by their 
women. The saliva excites a vigorous fermeiitatiooi 
and in a few daj-s the liquor becomes fit for drinking. 
It is not disagreeable to the taste» and when swallowed 
in large quantities^ is of an intoxicating qualityf. 
This is the general beverage of the Americans, which 
they distinguisli by various names, and for which they 
feel such a violent and insatiable desire, as is not easy 
either to conceive or describe. Among polished na- 
tions, where a succession of various functions and 
amusements keeps the mind in continual occupation, 
the desire for strong drink is regulated, in a great mea- 



* Ovicdo Hist. ap. Ramusio^ iii. 113. Vcwgas, i 63. Nan- 
frag, de Cubeca de Vaca, cap. 2t). Sec NOTE LXIV. 

t St It' i. IS an.de Fry, iii. ill, Lerj-, ibid. 175. 
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sure, by the climate, and increases or diminishes ac- 
cording to the variations of its temperature. In warm 
regions, the delicate and sensible frame of the inhabi* 
tants does not require the stimulation of fermented 
liquors. In colder countries, the constitution of the 
natives, more robust and more sluj^gish, stands in 
need of generous liquors to quicken and animate it. 
But among savages, the desire of something that is of 
power to intoxicate, is in every situation the same. 
All the people of America, if we except some small 
tribes near the Straits of Magellan, whether natives 
of tbe torrid zone, or inhabitants of it* more tempe** 
wte regions, or ]^laced by a harder fate in the severe 
climates towards its northern oi^ southern extremity, 
appear to be equally under the dominion of this ap- 
petite ♦. Such a similarity of taste, among people in 
8^h different situations, must be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of some- moral cause, and cannot be consider- 
^ fts the effect of any physical or constitutional want. 
While engaged in war or in the chase, the savage is 
f*«en in the most interesting situations, and all the 
powers of his nature are rousf^d to the most vigorous 
^icertioQs. But those animating scenes are succeeded 
hy long intervals of repose, during which the warrior 
fleets with nothing that he deems of sufficient dignity 
<*r importance to merit his attention. He languishes 
And tBope»M t^is season of indolence. The posture 



* GumlUa, i* 257. Lozaao Descrip. del Gran CJu^, 55. 
^03. Ribas, 8. Ulloa, i. 949. 337. Marchais, iyyiad. Fci- 
**udez Misaion. ds las Ch quit. 3r>. Barrere, ^.^3, Blancq^ 
Convers. de Piritu, 31, 
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of his body is aa etnblem of the state of bis mind. lo 
one climate, cowering over the fire in bis cabin; in 
another, stretched under the shade of soise tree, he 
dozes away his time m sleep, or in an uBtbinkiag^ joy- 
less inactivity, not hr removed from iU As strong 
liquors awake him from this torpid state, give a bntker 
motion to hk( spirits, and enliven him more thoroii^Iy 
than either dancing or gaming,. hi& love of them is ex- 
cessive. A savage, when not engaged m aclioa^ is a 
pensive melancholy animal ;^ but as soon as be tastes, 
or has a prospect of tasting, the Intoxicating draught, 
he becomes gsy and frolieksome ♦. Whatever be .th« 
occasion or pretext on Trhlch the Americans assemble^ 
the nareeting always terminates in a debauch. Mxcrj 
of their festivals have no other object,, and they wel- 
come the return of them with transports of j.oy» As 
they are not accustomed to restrain any appetite, they 
set no bounds to this. The riot oft^ contimies witb- 
out intermission several days; and whatever may be 
.the fatal effects of their excess, they never cease from 
drinking as long as one drop of liquor remains.. The 
persons of greatest eoiiuence, the most dist'mgaished 
warriors, and the chiefs most renowned for th^ir wisi- 
dom^ luive no- greater com-mand of themselves thaa 
the most obscure member of the coonnwiity.. Their 
. eagerness for present enjoyment renders theoi bbud to 
its fatal consequences ; and those very ai«a» who m 
other situations seem to possess a force of mind m.ore 



• Mclendcz Tcsores Verdad. in. 3169^. 
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than haman, are in this instance inferior to children in 
foresight, as well as consideration, and mere slaves of 
brutal appetite*. When their passions, naturally 
strong, are heightened and inflamed by drink, they 
are guilty of the most enormous outrages, and the fes« 
tivity seldom concludes without deeds of violence or 
bloodshed 1 9 ^ /■' 

/ / 

But amidst this wild debauch, there is one circiim-* 
stance remarkable ; the women, in most of the Ame« 
rican tribes, are not permitted to partake of it J, Their 
province is to prepare the liquor, to serve it about te 
the guests, and to take care of their husbands and 
friends, y?hen their reason is overpowered. This ex*- 
elusion of the women from an enjoyment so highly 
valued by savages, may be justly considered as an 
additional evidence of that contempt with which they 
were treated in the New World. The people of North 
America, when first discovered, were not acquainted 
with any intoxicating drink ; but as the Europeans 
^arly found it their interest to supply them with spirit 
tuoui liquors, drunkenness soon became as uqiversal 
among them as among their countrymen to the south ; 
and their women havicg acquired this new taste, in^ 
dulge it with as little decency and moderation as the 
men §. 

« Ribasy 9!. UUoa,i.d3S. 

f Lettr. Edif ii. 178. Torquemadft Mond. Ind.i. 339* 
t See NOTE LXV. 

§ Hutrhinson Hist, of Massachus. 460^ Lafitau, ii. 123.r 
Sagard, l4tK 
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It were endless to enntnemte all the detached cus* 
toniA which have excited the wonder of travellers ii» 
America; hut I cannot omit one seemingly as singular 
as any that han been mentioned. When their parents 
and other relations become old, or labour under aojr ^ 
distemper which their slender knowledge of the heal- 
ing art cannot remove, the Americans cut short their 
days with a violent hand, in order to be relieved from 
the burden of supporting and tending them. This 
practice prevailed among the ruder tribes in every part 
Df the continent, from Hudson^s Bay to the river De 
la Plata ; and however shocking it may be to thos^ 
JieBtiments of tenderness and attachment, which i* 
-civilfzed life we are apt to consider as congenial nAlk 
our frame, the condition of man in the sav&ge state 
leads and reconciles him to it. The same hardships 
and difiiculty of procuring subsistence, which deter 
.-satKages, io seme cases, from rearing their children, 
prom|yt to destroy the aged and inirm. The declining 
state of the one is a» helpless as the infancy of the 
-othfif . The former are no less unable than the hitter 
to pecferai the functions that belong to a warrior or 
huttt^',. or to endure those various dtstresses in vihich 
-savages are so often involved, by their own., want of 
fi^esight and industry. Their relations feels this, and 
incapable of attending to the wants or weaknesses ^f 
others, their impatienee under an additional burd^ 
prompts them to extinguisji that Kfe which they find 
it difficult to sustain. This is iiot regarded as a 
d^ed of cruelty, but as an act ofmerey. An Ameri- 
can^ broken with years and infirmities, conscious thfl^ 
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he can no longer depend on the aid of those aroaud 
him, places himself contentedly in his grave, and it 
is by the hands of his children or nearest relations that 
the thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which re- 
lieves him for ever from the sorrows of life *. 

IX. After contemplating the rude American trihca 
ill such various lights ; after taking a view of their 
customs and manners from so many different stations, 
nothing remains but to form a general estimate of 
their character, compared with that of more polished 
nations. A human being, as he comes originally from 
the hand of nature, is everywhere the same. At hi» 
first appearance in the state of infancy, whether it be 
among the rudest savages, or in the most civilized 
nation, we can discern no quality which marks any dis* 
tinction or superiority. The capacity of improvement 
seems to be the same ; and the talents he may after^ 
wards acquire, as well as the virtues he may be ren* 
dered capable of exercising, depend, in a great mea^ 
sure, upon the state of society in which he is placed* 
To this state his mind naturally accommodates itielft 
and from it receives discipline and culture. In pro* 
portion to the wants which it accustoms a human be- 
^ng to feel, and the functions in which these engage 
him, his intellectual powers , are called forth. Ac- 
cording to the connections which it establishes be- 



* Oassani Ilbtor. dc N Rcyno dc Gran. p. 300. Piso, p. ^ 
Ellis Vqv. Vji. Giimilia, i. 33 J. 
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tween him and the rest of his species, the aflPections 
of his heart are exerted* It is only by attending to 
this great principle, that we can discover whitt is 
the character of man in every different period of Ws 
progress. 

If we apply it to savage life, and measures the at- 
tainments of the human mind in that state by this 
standard, we shall find, according to an observation 
which 1 have alrearly made, that the intellectual 
powers of man must be extremely limited in their ope- 
rations. They arc confined within the narrow sphere 
oi what he deems necessary for supplying his own 
wants. Whatever has not some relation to these, 
neither attracts his attention, nor is the object of his 
ioqatrks. But howe\*er narrow the bounds may be 
within which the knowledge of a savage is circumscrib- 
ed, he possesses thoroughly that small portion which 
he has att^uned. It was not communicated to hhn by 
formal instruction ; he does not attend to it as a matter 
of mer^ speculation and curiosity; it is the result of his 
own observation, the fri^it of bis own experience, and ac- 
commodated to his condition and exigencies. While em- 
ployed in the occupations of war or of hunting, he often 
finds himself in diOicult and perilous situations, from 
which the eflbrts of his own sagacity must extricate 
him. He is frequently engaged in measures, where 
every step depends upon his own ability to decide, 
where he must rely solely upon his own penetmtion 
to discern the dangers to which he is exposed, and 
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npoo his own wisdom in providing against them. 
In consequence of this, he feels the knowledge 
which he possesses, and the efforte which he makes, 
and either in deliberation or action rests on himself 
alone. 

As the talents of individaals are exercised and im- 
proved by such exertions, much political wisdom is 
said to be displayed in conducting the affairs of their 
small communities. The council of old men in an 
Ameriean tribe, deliberating upon its interests, and 
determining with respect to peace or war, has be«a 
compared to the senate in more polished republics. 
The proceedings of the former, we are told, are often 
no less formal and sagacious than those ^ the latter. 
Great political wisdom is exhibited in pondering the 
various measures proposed, and in balancing their pro- 
bable advantages, against the evils of which they may 
^ productive. Much address and eloquence are em- 
ployed by the leaders, who aspire at acquiring such 
confidence with their countrymen, as to have an ascen- 
dant in those assemblies *• But among savage tribes, 
the field for displaying political talents cannot be ex- 
tensive. Where the id%a of private property is incom- 
plete, and no criminal jurisdiction is established, 
there is hardly any function of interna) government to 
exercise. Where there is no commerce, and scarcely 
*ny intercourse among separate tribes ; where enmity 



* Charlev. N. Fr. iii. ^69, kc. 
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is implacable, aod hostilities are carried on almott 
without interniissioi] ; tb«re will be iew p<Nnts of public 
concern to adjust with their neighbours; and that de- 
partuient of their affairs which may be denominated 
foreign, cannot be so intricate as to require much re- 
fined policy in conducting it. Where individuals are 
90 thoughtless and improvident as seldom to take 
effectual precautions for self-preservation, it is vain to 
expect that public measures and deliberations will be 
regulated by the contemplation of remote events. It 
ts the genius of savages to act from the impulse of 
present passion. They have neither foresight nor 
temper to form complicated arrangements with respect 
to their future conduct. The consultations of the 
Amerioans, indeed, are so frequent, and their nego- 
ciations are so many *» and so long protracted, as to 
give their proceedings an extraordinary aspect of wis- 
dom. But this is not owing so much to the depth of 
their schemes, as to .the coldness and phlegm of their 
temper, which render them slow in determining f. 
If we except the celebrated league that united the 
Five Nations in (Canada into a federal republic, which 
shall be considered in its proper place, we can discern 
few such traces of political wisdom among the rude 
American tribes, as discover any great degree of fore- 
sight or extent of intellectual abilities. Even amoog 
them, we shall 6nd pu'.)lic measures more frequently 
directed by the impetuous ferocity of their youth, than 



« See NOTE LXVI. 
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regtilafted by the experience and wisdom of their old 
men* 

As th« condition of man \fk the savage state is anfa«- 
votsrabk to the progress of the understandino^, it has 
a tendency likewise, in some respects, to chec^k the 
exercise of affection, and to render the heart contract* 
ed. The^ strongest feefing in the mind of a sarage is a 
sense of his own independence. He has sacrificed so 
small a. portion of his natural liberty by becoming a 
member of society, that he remains, in a great degree, 
the sole master of his own actions *. He often takes 
hk resolutions alone, withoat consulting or feeling 
any c^mnection with the persons around him. In many 
of his operations, he stands as much detached from 
the test of his species^ as if he had formed no union 
with ^em. Conscious h&fi I'rttle he depends upon 
other men, he is apt to view them with a careless in- 
difference. Even the force of his mind contributes to 
increase this unconcern ; and as he lt>oks not beyond 
himself in deliberating with respect to the part which 
he should act, his solicitude about the consequences 
of it seldom extends farther. He pursues his own 
career, and indulges his own f^ncy,^ without inquiring 
or regarding whether what he does be agreeable or 
offensive to others, whether they may derive benefit 
or receive hu4l from it. Hence the ungovernable ca-: 
price of savages^ their impatience under any species 
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of restraint, tbei^ inubiUty to suppriesft or la^oderdte 
any inclination » the scorn or neglect with whkh tiief 
receive advice, their high estimatioa of themfielves^ 
and their coatempt of other n»en., AoMMig them, the 
pride of independence produces almost the same 
effects with ipterestedness in. a more advanced state of 
society ; it refers every thing to a man himself^ it leads 
hitn. to. be indifferent about the manner ia whveh his. 
action3 may affect other men,, and renders the gratis 
fication of his owu wisbes i\x& m^a^nre and end o| 
conduct* 

To. the 9ame cajise may be im pulled the hardness of 
heart and insensibility remarkable in all savi^e na« 
tioQs^ Tbeiir minds,, roused only by strong emotionv 
are little susceptible of gentle,^ delicate,, or teodet 
afffCtioQs*. Their union i^ so incomplete, that each! 
individual f^ct3 as if he retained all his natural rights, 
entire and undiminished.. If a favour is conferred 
upon him, or any beneficial service is performed oa 
his account, he receives it with much satisfaction, be«- 
cause it contributes to his enjoyment ; but this senti-^ 
ment extends not beyond himself^ it excites no sense, 
of obligation,, he neither feels gratitude, vor. thinks. 
of making any return f- Even among persons the 
most closely connected, the exchange of tho^e good 
offices which strengthen attachment,, mollify the heart,, 
and sweeten the intercourse of iife> is not fiequent.^ 



* Cbarlev. N. Fr. iii. 309. 
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The high ideas of independence among ttie Americans 
nourish a sullen reserve, which keeps them at a dis- 
tance from each other. The nearest relations are mu- 
tually afraid to make any demand, or to solicit any 
service^, lest it should be considered by the other as 
imposing a burden^ or laying a restraint upon his wilk 

I have already remarked, the infTuence of this hard 
unfeeling temper upon domestic life, with respect ta 
the connection between husband and wife, as^ well as 
that between parents and children. Its effects are no 
less conspicuous, in the performance of those mutual 
offices of tenderness which the infirmities of our na* 
ture frequently exact. Among some tribes, wheoi 
any of their number are seized with any vioknt dis- 
c^ise, they are generally abandoned by all around 
them, who, careless of tb<rir recovery,. i!y in the ut- 
most constemation from the supposed danger of infec- 
tion f* But even where they are not thus deserted, 
tfce cold indifference with which they are attended can 
afford them little consolation. No look of sympat4)y, 
no soothing expressions,, no officious services,, contri- 
bute to allievate the distress of the sufferers^ or to 
make them forget what they enduce:J;. Their nearest 
lelations will often refuse to submit to the smallest in- 



» De la Potherie, iii. 29. 

t Lf ttre de P. Cataneo.apv Miiratori Christian, i. 309 Ter- 
ttt^ ii. 410. Lozano, 100. Herrera, dec. 4. lib, viii. c. 5. dec 
5. lib. iv. c. 2. Falkner^s De«cript. of Patagonia, 98. 

t GiuniUa, i. 329. Lozano, 100. 
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convenience, or to part with the least trifle, however 
much it may tend to their accommodation or relief*. 
So little is the breast of a savage suspectible of those 
sentiments which prompt men to that feeling atten- 
tion which mitigates the calamities of human life, that 
in some provinces of America, the Spaniards have 
found it necessary to inforce the common duties of 
humanity by positive laws, and to oblige husbands 
and wives, parents and children, under severe penal- 
ties, to take care of each other during their sickness f. 
The same harshness of temper is still more couspica- 
ous in their treatment of the animal creation. Prior 
to their intercourse with the people of Europe, the 
North Americans had some tame dogs,, which accom* 
panied them in their hunting excursions, and served 
them with all the ardour and fidelity peculiar to the 
species. But instead of that fond attachment which 
the hunter naturally feels towards those useful com- 
panions of his toils, they requite their ^rvices with 
neglect, seldom feed, and never caress them J. la 
other provinces, the Americans have become acquaint- 
ed with the domestic animals of Europe, and avail 
themselves of their service; but it is universally ob- 
served that they always treat them harshly §, and 
never employ any method, either for breaking or ma- 
naging them, but force and cruelty. In every part ofi 



• Gafcia Orifeii, kc. 90. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. riii, c. 5» 
t CoguUudo Hist, de Yucallian, p. 300. 
% Charlev. N. Fr. iii. II9. 337. 
§, UUoa Notic. Amerlcatt. 9JU- 
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the deportment of man in h'w savage state, wfiether 
towards his equals of the human species, or towards 
tk animals below him, we recognixe the same charac- 
ter, and trace the operations of a mind intent on its 
own gratifications, and regulated by its own caprice, 
with little attention or sensibility to the sentiments 
and feelings of the beitigs around him. 

After explaining how unfavourable the savage state 
is to the cultivation of the understanding, and to the 
improvement of the heart, I should not have thought 
it necessary to mention wliat may be deemed its lesser 
defects^ if the character of nations, as well as of indi- 
vidaals, were not often more distinctly marked by cir- 
cumstances apparently trivial than by tliose of greater 
moment* A -savage, frequently placed in situations 
&f danger and distress, depending on himself alone, 
md wrapt up in his own thoughts and schemes, is a 
serious melancboly animal. His attention to others is 
small. The range of his own ideas is narrow. Hence 
that taciturnity which is so disgusting to men accus- 
tomed to the open intercourse of social conversation. 
When they are not engaged in action, the Americans 
often sit whole days in one posture, without opening 
their lips*. When they go forth to war, or to the 
chase^ they usually march in a line at some distance 
fro«i •ne another, and without exchanging a word. 
The smne profound silence is observed when they row 



* Voy«gc de Bouguer, 102. 
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1k>gMter in a canoe *« It is only wben they are ani- 
mated by intoxicating liquors, or roused by the jollity 
of the festival dr dance* Ihal they become gay and 
oonversible^ 

To the 8fl»ne cunset maybe imputed the refined can* 
ning with which they form and execute their schemes. 
Men, who are not habituated to a liberal communica- 
tion of their own sentiments a«id wishes, ate apt to be 
so distrustful, as to place little confidence in others, 
and to have recourse to an insiduous crafl in accon- 
plishing their own purposes. In civilized life, those 
persons who, by their situations, have but a lew ob- 
jects of pursuit on which their minds incessantly dwell, 
are most remarkable for low artifice in carrying on their 
little projects. Among savages, whose views are 
equally confined, and their attention no less perse- 
vering, those circumstances must operate still more 
powerfully^ and gradually accustom them to a diaia- 
genuoDs subtlety in all their transactions. The iwoe 
of this is increased by habits which they acquire in cwr- 
rying on the two most interesting operations whercia 
they are engaged. With diem war is a system of 
craft, in which they trust for success to stratagem 
more than to open force, and have their invention coa- 
tmually on the stretch to circumvent and surpme 
their enemies. As hunters, it is their constant object 
to ensnare, in order that they may destroy. Accoid- 
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Ttngiji art and cuiraiiig hate been tinii'ersally observed 
SIS distinguishiDg chm^eterUttcs of alt savages* Tbe 
people of tbe rode tribes of Americit are reaiarkable 
for their artifice and du{}lktty4 Impenetmblf secr^ 
in formiDg their oieasures, they pursue them with % 
pi^ient undemting attention^ and there is no refine- 
Bsent of dtssimulfttion which they cannot employ, in 
orrder to insure success^ Tbe nc^yes of Peru were en*- 
gaged abore thirty years» in con<;erting the plan of 
thait tnturrection which took place under the vice* 
royalty of tbe mcrqQi» de Viila«Garcia ; and tboitgfa il 
1*^ comiBnnt<?ated to a great number of persons, in 
tdl different ranksy no indication of it ever transpired 
dtinng ih^ kmg pefiod ; no man betrayed his trust» 
«r by an unguarded look, or rash tmrd, gave rise ta 
any svspicion of what was intended*. The dissimu^ 
lation and craft of indivtdualft is no less remarkable 
than that of nations. When set upon deceiving, they 
wrap themselves up so artificially, that it is impossible 
'to penetrate into their intentions, or to detect their 
designsf. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the sa* 
rage state, there are likewise virtues which it inspires, 
and good qualities, to the exercise of which it is 
friendly. The bonds of society sit so^oose upon the 
members of the more rude American tribes, that-they 
hardly feel any restraint. H«nce the spirit of indepen-^ 
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deuce, which is the pride of a savsge, aad which he 
ooofiiders as the unabeoable prerogathre of mm. Ib« 
capaUe of ccntfool, and disdaiaing to acknowledge 
any superior, his mind, though limited iu its powers, 
and errtng id many of its pussuits, acquires such ele« 
vatioD by the consciousaess of its own freedom, that 
he acts on some €Krcasions with astoni^tng force, and 
perseverance, and dignity^ 

As nidep^idenee notirisbe» this high spirit smoBg 
•avage», the perpetual wars in which they are eQgag>* 
ed call it forth into action. Such long intermla of 
tranquillity as are frequent in polished societies are un- 
known in the savage state. Their ennnttest as I bav€ 
^bderved, are implatuable^md immortal. The viUoar 
«f the young men is never allowed to rust in inaetmib 
The hatchet is always in their hand, either for attack 
or defence. Even in theit hunting excursicHM, they 
must be on their guard against surprise from the hos^ 
tile tribes, by which they are surrounded* Accustom^ 
ed to continual alarms, they grow familiar with dan* 
ger; courage becomes an habitual virtue, resulting 
naturally frirm their situation, and strengthened by 
constant exertions. The mode of displaying fortitude 
may not be the same in small and rude commonitiai 
as in more powerful and civilized states. Their system 
of war, and standard of valour, may be fovmed upon 
different principles, but in no situation does the ha- 
roan mind rise more superior to the sense of danger, 
or the dread of death, than in its most simple and 
uiK:ultivated state. 
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Another Ttrtue remarkable among savages, is attach* 
xnent to the- community of which they are members* 
From the nature ^ their political union, one might 
expect this tie to be extremely feeble. But there arc 
circurastances which render the infiaence« even o£ 
their loose mocle of association very powerfoh The 
American tribes are small; combined against their 
neighbours^ in prosecution of ancient enmities, or itt 
avenging recent injuries, their interests and operai- 
tions are neither numerous nor complex. These are 
objects, which the uncultivated understanding of a 
tavage cui comprehend. His heart is capable of 
isrming connections, which are so little diffused. Ha 
as9ent3 with warmth to public measures, dtcteted bf 
pasaions similar to those which direct his own conduct* 
JSence the ardour with which individuals undertake 
the most perilous service, when the community deems 
it necetsar}% Hence their fierce and deep-rooted anti^ 
^thy to the public enemies. Hence their zeal for th« 
banourof their tribe, and thatloye of their country^ 
which prompts them to brave danger that it may tri- 
umph, and to endure the most exquisite torments^ 
without a groan, that it may not be disgraced. 

Thus> in every situation where a human being can 
be placed, even in the most unfavourable, there are 
virtues which peculiarly belong to it ; there are affec- 
tions which it calls forth ; there is a species of happi- 
ness which it yields. Nature, with most beneficent 
intentioa, conciliates and forms the mind to its con» 
dition ; the ideas and wishes of man extend not beyon^ 
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^at state of society to which he is hafaitttated. What 
ft presents as otxjects of contemplation or enjoyment/ 
fills and satisfies his nlind, and he can hardly con^ 
ceive any other mode of life to be pleasant, or even 
tolerable. The Tartar, accnstoraed to roam over ex- 
tensive plains, and to snbsiat on the product of bis 
herds, irraprecates upon his enemy, aa the gr^test of 
mil curses, that he may be condemned to reside in one 
phice, and to be nourished with the top of a weed. 
The rude AmertcMis, fend of their own pmrsuits aoA 
•a^afied with their own lot, are eq^lf mHd>}« fv 
comprehend the iiktenlioB or atilfty of the various m* 
commodations, whi<^, io more perished society, af^ 
deemed essential ta the eomfbrt of life^ Far from 
complaining of their oww sitifation, or viewing that «f 
Men in a more improved state with admiration or envy, 
they regard themselves as the standard of exeeUenee^ 
as beings the best intftkd, aa woM aa the most per^ 
fcctly qnalifted, to eii^ r^\ happinessr Uaaccas** 
tomed to any restraint upon their will or their aetions» 
they behold with amazement the inequality of rank^ 
and the subordination which take place in civilised 
life, and consider the voluntai^ submis^on of one 
man to another, as a renunciation, no less base than 
unaccountable, of the first distinctioo of humanity. 
Void of foresight, as well as free from cai^ themselves, 
and delighted with that state of indolent secority, 
they wonder at the anxious precautions, the unceas* 
ing industry, and complicated arrangements of the 
Europeans, in guarding against distant evils, or pro- 
viding for future wants; and they often exclaim 
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a^aaiMt their preposterous folty, ia thus maltiplying 
tW troubks, and iocreasing the labour of life ^* ThU 
preference of their own manners is conspicuous oa 
erery occasion. Even the names, by which the various 
nations wi^ to be distinguished, are Assumed from this 
idea of their own pre-eminence^ The appellation which 
the Iroquois give to themselves is^ ike chief qfmenf. 
C^amibei the original is^ame of the tieree inhabitaats of 
the Windward Islands, signifies, the warlike people %• 
Tke Cherokeea, from an idea of their own superiority^ 
call the Enpopeaiis NoihingSf w the aecursed r^ce* 
9md assume to themselves the nams of the beloved 
pieople%. The same principle regulated the notions of 
the other Americans concerning the Europeans ; for 
although, at first, they were filled with astonishment 
at their arts, aiul with dread of their power, th^ soon 
catne to abate their estimaticm of men, whose maxims 
of life were so different from their own. Hence they 
43aUed them the froth of the sea, men without father 
or naother. They supposed, that either they had no 
country of their own, and therefore invaded that 
which belonged to others [|; or th«it, being destitute 
of the necessaries of life at home, they were.oblijged 
to roam over the ocean, in order to rob such as were 
more amply provided. 



* Cbwiev. N. Fr. iii. 333. Lahontan, ii. 07. 

f Golden, i. 3. f Roehefort. Hist, des Antilles, 455. 

^ Adair, Hist, of Amcr. Indians, p. 32. 
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Men, thus satisfied with their condition, are ht 
from any inclination to relinquish their own habits, or 
to adopt those of civilized life. The transition is too 
violent to be suddenly made. Even where endeavoars 
have been used to wean a savage from his own customs, 
at)d to render the accommodations of polished society 
famitiar to him ; even where he has been allowed to 
taste of those pleasures, and has been honoured with 
those distinctions, which are the chief objects of onr 
desire, he droops and languishes under the restraint of 
laws and forms, he seizes the first opportunity of break- 
ing loose from them, and returns with transport to 
the forest or the wild, where he cao enjoy a careless 
and uncontrolled freedom*. 

Thus I have finished a laborious delineation of the 
character and manners of the uncivilized tribes scat- 
tered over the vast continent of America. In this, I 
aspire not at rivalling the great masters who have 
painted and adorned ravage life, either in boldness of 
design, or in the glow or beauty of their colouring. 
I am satisfied with the more humble merit of having 
persisted with patient industry, in viewing my subject 
in many various lights, and collecting from the most 
accurate observers such detached, and often minute 
features, as might enable me to exhibit a portrait that 
resembles the original. 

Before I close this part of my work, one observa- 

♦ Charlev. N. Fr»iii. 322, 
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tion more is liccessary, in order to jnstify the coiida<« 
sioos which I have formed, or to prevent the mistakes 
into which such as examine them may fall. In con- 
templaciiig the inhabitants of a country so widely ex- 
teoded as America, great attention should be paid to 
the diversity of climates under which they are placed. 
The infi^ience of this I have pointed out with respect 
to several important particulars, which have been the 
t^bject of research ; but even where it has not been 
mentioned, it ought not to be overlooked* The pro- 
vinces of America are of such different temperament, 
that this alone is sufficient to constitute a distinction 
bctfveen their inhabitants. In every part of the earth 
where man exists, the power of climate operates, with 
tiecisive influence, upon his condition and character. 
In those countries which approach near to the exf 
tremes of heat or cold, this influence is so conspicuous 
tw to strike every eye> Whether we consider man 
merely as an animal, or as being endowed with rational 
powers which Jt him for activity and speculation, we 
shall find that he has uniformly attained the greatest 
perfection of which his nature is capable, in the tem- 
perate regions of the globe. There his constitution is 
most vigorous, his organs most acute, and his form 
most beautiful* There, too, he jmssesses a superior 
extent of capacity, greater fertility of imagination, 
more enterprising courage, and a sensibility of heart 
gives birth to desires, not only ardent, but persever- 
ing. In this favourite situation he has displayed the 
titmost efforts of his genius, in literature, in policy, 
Vol. II. Y 
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in conmefce, in war, and in all the arts which improte 
or efiibf>iri8h life *. 

This powerful operation of climate is felt most sen- 
sibly by rude nations, and produces greater effects 
than in societies more improred. The talents of civi- 
lized men are continually exerted in rendering their 
own condition more comfortable; and by their inge- 
nuity and inventions, they can, in a great measure, 
supply the defects, and guard against the incouve- 
niencies of any climate. But the improvident savage 
is affected by every circumstance peculiar to his situa- 
tion. He takes no precaution either to mitigate or to 
improve it. Like a plant, or an animal, he is formed 
by the climate under which he is placed, and feels the 
full force of its influeuce. 

In surveying the rude nations of America, this na- 
tural distinction between the inhabitants of the tempe- 
rate and torrid zones is very remarkable* They may, 
accordingly* be divided into two great classes* Tlie 
one comprehends all the North Americans, from the 
river St Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, together 
with the people of Chili, and a few sipall tribes to- 
wards the extremity of the southern continent. To 
the other belong all the inhabitants of the islandU, 
and those settled in the various provinces which ex- 
tend from the Isthmus of Darien almost to the south- 



* Dr Fergfuson*s Essay on Hkt. of Civil Society, pert, iii c. 1. 
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em coDBnes of Brasil, aloog the east side of the 
Ancles. In the foraier, which comprehends all tlie 
regions of the temperate zone that in America are in- 
habited, the human species appears manifestly to be 
more perfect. The natives are more robust, more 
active, more intelligent, and more courageous. They 
possess, in the most eminent degree, that force of 
mmd, and love of independence, which I have point- 
ed out aa the chief virtues of man in his savage state. 
They have defended their liberty with persevering for- 
titude against the Europeans, who subdded the other 
mde nations of America iwith the greatest ease. The 
natives of the temperate zone are the only people in 
the New Wofld who are indebted for their freedom to 
their own valour. The North Americans, though long 
surround^ by three formidable European powers, still 
retMn part of their original possesaous, and continue 
to exist as independent nations. The people of Chili, 
though early invaded, still maintain a gallant contest 
with the Spaniards, and have set bounds to their en- 
croachments; whereas, in the warmer regions, men 
are more feeble in their frame, less vigorous in the 
efforts of their mind, of a gentle but dastardly spirit, 
niore enslaved by pleasure, and more sunk in indo- 
lence. Accordingly, it is in the torrid zone that the 
Europeans have most completely established their 
dominion over America ; the most fertile and desirable 
provinces in it are subject to their yoke; and if seve- 
ral tribes there still enjoy independence, it is either 
because they have never been attacked by an enemy 
already satiated with conquest, and possessed of lar- 
Y 2 
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ger territones than he was able to occupy, or because 
they haye bcea »aved from oppres^<Mi by their remote- 
and iuaccessibU sitcmtioa* 

CoDBpicuous as this distinction ma.y appear betweeir 
the inhabitants of those dpfferent regions, it is not, 
however, wniversak Moral and political causes, asl 
have already observed, affect the disposition and cha- 
racter of individoals, as^^ well as nations, still inew 
powerful Fy than the iniaence ef i^VHiiate* There are 
accordingly some tribes, in various parts of the torrid 
zone, possessed of courage, high spirit, and the Ion 
of indepeodeBce* in m degree hardly inferior to tht 
natives of mer^ temperate climates* We are toe little 
acquainted \tfith the history of those people, to be able 
to trace the several circum&itaiices to tlieir progress asd 
condition, to which they a^e indebted for this remark- 
able pre-eminenee.. The fact, neverthdess,. is certain. 
As early as the first vc^age of CoLumbus, he received 
information that several of the islands were iohalnted 
by the Caribees* a fierce race of men, nowise resem- 
bling their feeble and timid neighbours. In his second 
expedition to the New World, he found tikis informa- 
tion to be just, and was himself a witness of their in- 
trepid valour*. The same cbaracter they have maio- 
tained invariably in all subsequent contests with the 
people of Euro pef; and even in our times, we have 
seen them make a gallant stand in defence of the lait 



* Life of Columbus, c. 47, 4S. See NOTE LXVIII. 
t Rochefort Hist, dcs Antilles, 531. 
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territory which the rapacity of their invaders had left 
in their possession^. Some nations in Brasil were no 
less eminent for vigour of mind and bravery in war f. 
The people of the Isthmus of Darien boldly met the 
Spaniards in the field » and frequently repelled those 
formidable invaders X» Other instances might be pro* 
duced. It is not attending to any single cause or prin- 
ciple, however powerful and extensive soever its influ- 
ence may appear, that we can explain the actions, or 
account for the character of men. Even the law of 
cliniate, more universal, perhaps, in its operation 
than any that affects the human species, cannot be 
applied, in judging of their conduct, without many 
exceptions* 

• See NOTE LXIX. 

-f? Lery ap de Bry, iii. 207, &c. 

X Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 15, &c. ; dec. 2. passim. 
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BOOK V. 

CONTENTS. 
History of ifie conquest of New Spain by Corte». 

"When GnjaTva returned to CuIm^ [1518] he foun* 
the ani»£MBent destined; to attempt the conquest of 
thact ricH ^Mn^ry he had discovered » al m<>st complete* 
Not onljF imfbition, but avurice,. had urged Velasquez 
to hapten hi$ pri^rations ; and haying sirah a- prospect 
pf gratifying both, he had advabced considerable sums 
autof his private fortune t^wardis defraying the expence 
(df the expedition. At the same time, he exerted his 
influence as governor^ io engaging the moftt disthi- 
gnished persons in the colony to nndertalie the ser^ 
vice *. At a tinie v/hea the spirit of the Spanish nation 



see NOTlfe LXX. 
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was adventurous to excess, a number of soldiers, eager 
to- embark \n any enterprise, soon appeared. But it 
was not so- easy to frnd a person qualified to take the 
command in an expedition of so much importance ; 
and the character of Velaeq*iez, who had the ri^ht of 
nomination, greatly moreased th« difficulty of the 
choice. Thouj;h of most aspiring ambition, and not 
destitute of talents for government, he possessed 
neither such cbui^ge, or such* vigour and activity of 
mind, as to undertake in person the conduct of the 
armament which he was preparing, In^ this embar-^ 
rassing situation, he formed the chimerical scheme, 
not only of atchieving great exploits by a deputy, but 
of securing to himself the gtory of conquests which were 
to be made by another/ In the execution of this plan^ 
he fondly aimed at reconciling contradictions. He was 
solicitous to choose a commanderofintrepidresolution^ 
and of superior abilities, because he knew these Ho be 
requisite in' order'to insure success ; but, at the same 
time, from the jealousy natural to Ut^tlemi^ids, heS^ri^ 
ed this person to be of a spirit so tame and ob^qnioirt^ 
a« to be entirely dependent too his will. Bat wh^il he 
earme to apply those ideas in forming an opinion coo« 
eeming the officers who occurred to his thoughts as Wor* 
thy ofbeiDgentrusted with the comnwitid, he'sooh per- 
•ceired that it was impossible to fi^nd such incompatible 
-qumHties wiited in one character; Such as weihe dis* 
.tinguished' for courage ai|d talents were too-high-spi* 
rited to be passive instruments in his hands. Those 
' who appeared more gentle and tractable, were desti- 
tute of capacity, and un€<|^ual to. the charge* This- 
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augmented his perplexity and his fears* He deli- 
berated longf aad with ranch soticitude, and was still 
wavering iu his choice, when Amador de Lares, the- 
royal treasurer in Cuba, and Andres Duero, his owa 
secretary, the two persons iawhoni he chiefly confid- 
ed, wece encouraged by this irresolution ti^^ propose a 
new candidate, and they su^pported their recouimen- 
dation witlr such as^doity and address, that, no les^ 
fatally for Velasquez than happily for theii' country, it 
proved successful *. 

T^ man whom they pointed out to him viras Fer- 
nando Cortes^ He was born at MedelUa, a sxaall 
tawn kk Estremaduca, ia the year one thousand fou:r 
hiuidred and eighty-five, and descended from a family 
of noble blood, but of very moderate fortune. Bein^ 
originally destined by his parents to the study of law, 
as the most likely method of bettering his conditi^a^ 
he was sent early to the university of Salamaikcat where 
he imbibed some tincture of learning. lUit he ^bs 
*oon disgusted with an academic life, which did not 
suit his ardent and restless genius, and retired tO'Me- 
delhn, where he gave himself up entirely to actitre 
sports and martial exercises. At thia period of life^ he 
was sa impetuous, so overbearing, and so dissipated,, 
that his father was glad to comply with his inclination^ 
and send him abroad as an adventurer iu arms. There^ 



* B.Diaz. c. 19; Gomara Cron. c. 7. Henrera, dec.2>. 
lib. iii. c. u. 
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were in that oge two conspicuous theatres, on whkli 
such of the Spanish youth as courted military glory 
might display their valour ; one in Italy, under the 
command of the Great Captain ; the other in the New 
World. Cortes preferred the former, but was pre- 
vented by indisposition from embarking with a rein- 
forcement of troops sent to Naples. Upon this disap- 
pointment he turned his views to¥rards America, whi- 
ther he was allured by the prospect of the advantages 
which be might derive from the patronage of Ovando*, 
the governor of His^mniola, who was his kinsman. 
"When he hinded at St. Domingo in one thousand five 
hundred and four, his reception wa& such as equalled 
his most sanguine hopes, and he was employed by the 
governor in several honourable and lucrative stations. 
These, however, did not sfittsfy his ambition ; and ia 
the year one thousand fire hundred and eleven, heob« 
tained permission to accompany Diego Velaaquez ia 
his expedition to Cuba. In this service he disttngaisb^ 
ed himself so much, that n(^withstanding some violent 
contests with Velasquez, occasioned by trivial events^ 
unworthy of remembrance, he was at length taken into 
favour, and received an ample concession of lands 
and of Indiana, the recompence usually bestowed upoft 
adventurers in the New World f* 

Though Cortes bad not hitherto acted in hi(^ conor 



• See NOTE LXXI. 

f Gomaro Cron. c. 1, 2, 3^ 
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mandy he had displayed such qualities in several scenes 
of difficulty and danger, as raised universal expecta« 
tian, and turned the eyes of liis countiyoien towards 
him, as one capable of performing great things. The 
turbulence of youth, as soon as he found objects and 
occupations suited to the ardour of his mind, gra- 
dually subsided, and settled into a Imbit of regular 
indefatigable activity. The impetuosity of his temper, 
when he came to act with his equals, insensibly abated, 
hy being kept under restraint, and mellowed into a 
cordial soldierly frankness. These qualities were ac- 
companied with calm prudence in concerting his 
schemes, with persevering vigour in executing them, 
and with what is peculiar to superior genius, the art 
«f gaining the confidence and governing the minds of 
wen. To all which were added the inferior accom- 
plishments that strike tlie vulgar, and command their 
te?pect; a graceful person* a winning aspect, extraor- 
dinary address in martial exercises, and a constitution 
^ such vigour as to be capable of enduring any 



As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velasquez by; 
Itis two confidents, he flattered himself that he had 
^^ length found what he had hitherto sought in vain, 
& man with talents for command, but not an object 
^t jealousy. Neither the rank nor the fortune of 
Cortes, as ' he imagined, were such that he could 
^pire at independence. He had reason to believe, 
that by his own readiness to bury ancient animosities 
m oblivion, as well as his liberality in conferring seve- 
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Tal recent favours, he had already gained the good^ 
-will of Cortes, and hoped hy this new and wnexpect- 
^ mark of -confidence, that he might 4ittach hkn for 
ever to his interest* 

Cortes, receiving his commission with the warmest 
4?xpression8t)f Inspect and gratitude to the governor, 
immediately erected his standard before his own house, 
appeared in a military dress, and assumed all the en- 
signs of his new dignity. His utmost influence an<l 
tictivity were exerted in persuading many of his friends 
to engage in the service, and in urging forward the 
preparations for the voyage. All his own funds, toge- 
ther with what money he could raise hy mortgaginjv 
his lands and Indians, were expended in purchasing 
military stores and provisions, or in supplying the 
wants of such of his officers as were unable to equip 
themselves in a manner suited to their rank*. In- 
offensive, and even laudable as this conduct was, his 
disappointed competitors were malicious enough to 
give it a turn to his disadvantage. Thej' represented 
him as aiming already, with little disguise, at estab- 
lishing an independent authority ever his troops, and 
endeavouring to secure their respect or love by his 
ostentatious and interested liberality. They reminded 
Velasquez of his former dissensions with the man in 
whom he now reposed so much confidence, and fore- 
told that Cortes would be more apt to avail himself of 



• Sec NOTE LXXII. 
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the power which the gorernor was inconsiderately put- 
ting in his hands, to avenge p^st injuries, than to 
i^uite recent obligations. These insinuations made 
such impression upon the suspicious mind of Velas- 
quez, that Cortes soon observed some symptoms of a 
growing alienation and distrust in his behaviour, and 
was advif/ed by Lares and Ihiero to hasten his depar- 
ture, before these should become so confirmed as to 
breakout with open violence. Fully sensible of this 
danger, he urged forward his preparations with such 
rapidity, that he set sail from St Jago de Cuba on the 
eighteenth of November, Velasquez accompanying 
him to the shore, and taking leave of him with an 
•appearance of perfect friendship and confidence, 
though he had secretly given it in charge to some of 
Cortes's officers, to keep a watchful eye upon every 
|>art of their commanders conduct *• 

Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small settlement 
•on the same side of the island, where he was joined 
by several adventurers, and received a supply of pro- 
'visions and military stores, of which his stock was still 
^ery incomplete. He had hardly left St Jago, when 
4;he jealousy which had been working in the breast of 
Velasquez, grew so violent, that it was impossible to 
-suppress it. The armament was no longer under his 
own eye and direction; and he felt, that as his power 
over it ceased, that of Cortes would become more ab- 



* Gomara Cron. c. 7. B. Diaz, c. so. 
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solate. Imagination now aggravated every circum-* . 
stance, which had formerly excited suspicion : the 
rivals of Cortes industriously threw in reflections which 
increased his fears ; and with no less art than malice, 
they called superstition to their aid, employing the 
predictions of an astrologer in order to complete the 
alarm. All these, by their united operation, produced 
the desired effect. Velasquez repented bitterly of his 
own imprudence, in having committed a trust of so 
much importance to a person whose fidelity appeared 
80 doubtful, and hastily dispatched instructions to 
Trinidad, empowering Verdugo, the chief magistrate 
there, to deprive Cortes of his commission. But Cor- 
tes had already made such progress in gaining the 
esteem and confidence of his troops, that finding offi- 
cers as well as soldiers equally zealous to support his 
authority, he soothed or intimidated Verdugo, and 
was permitted to depart from Trinidad without moles- 
tation. 

From Trinidad Cortes sailed for the Havana, in 
order to raise more soldiers, and to complete the 
victualling of his fleet. There several persons of dis- 
tinction entered int6 the service, and engaged to sup- 
ply what provisions were still wanting ; but as it was 
necessary to allow them some time for performing 
what they had promised, Velasquez, sensible that he 
ought no longer to rely on a mali of whom he had so 
openly discovered his distrust, availed himself of the 
interval, which this unavoidable delay afforded, in 
order to make one attempt more to wrest the com- 
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mand out of the bands of Cortes. He loudly com- 
plaiued of Verdugo's conduct, accusing him either of 
childish facility, or of manifest treachery, in suffering 
Cortez to escape from Trinidad. Anxious to guard 
against a second disappointment, he sent a person of 
confidence to the Havana, with peremptory injunc- 
tions to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor in that 
colony, instantly to arrest Cortes, to send him priso- 
ner to St Jago under a strong guard, and to counter- 
mand the sailing of the armament until he should re- 
ceive farther orders. He wrote likewise to the princi- 
pal officers, requiring them to assist Barba in execut- 
ing what he had given him in charge. But before the 
arrival of his messenger, a Franciscan friar of St Jago 
had secretly conveyed an account of this interesting 
transaction to Bartholemew de Olmedo, a monk of 
the same order, who acted as chaplain to the expe- 
dition. 

Cortes, forewarned of the danger, had time to take 
precautions for his own safety. His first step was to 
find some pretext for removing from the Havana Diego 
de Ordaz, an officer of great merit, but in whom, on 
account of his known attachment to Velasquez, he 
could not confide in this trying and delicate juncture. 
He gave him the command of a vessel, destined to 
take on board some provisions in a small harbour be- 
yond Cape Antonio, and thus made sure of his ab- 
sence, without seeming to suspect his fidelity. When 
he was gone, Cortes no longer concealed the intentions 
of Velasquez from his troops ; and as officers and sol- 
Z 2 
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diers were equally impatient to set out on an expedi- 
tion, in preparing for which most of them had expend- 
ed all their fortunes, they expressed their astonish- 
ment and indignation at that illiberal jealousy, to 
which the governor was about to.sacrifice, not only the 
honour of their general, but all their sanguine hope» 
of glory and wealthr With one roice, they iutreated 
that he would net abandon the important station to 
which he had such a good title. They conjured him 
not to deprive them of a leader whom they foHowed 
with such well-founded confidence, and offered to shed 
the last drop of their b4ood in maintaining his avtho- 
Yity, Cortes was easily induced to comply with what 
he so ardently desired. He swore that he would nerer 
desert soldiers who had given him such a signal proof 
of their attachment, and promised instantly to con- 
duct them to that rich country, which had been so 
long the object of their tl)oughts and wishes. Tbk 
declaration was received with transports of military 
applause, crcohipar»ied with thrijats and imprecations 
against all who should presume to call in qne^ian tlie 
jurisdiction trf their general, or to obstmct ibe execu- 
tion of his designs. 

Every thing was now ready for their departure ; but 
though this expedition was fitted out by the united 
etfort of ^ the Spanish power in Cuba; though every 
settlement hod contributed its quota of men and pro- 
visions ; though the governor had lard out considerable 
sums, and each adventurer had exhausted his stock, 
or strained bis credit^ the poverty of the preparations 
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was such as must astoDish the present age, and bore, 
iudeed, no resemblance to an armament destined for 
the conquest of a great empire. The fleet consisted 
of eleven vessels ; the largest of a hundred tons, which 
was dignified by the name of Admiral ; three of seven- 
ty or eighty tons, and the rest small open barks. On 
board of these were six hundred and seventeen men ; 
of which tive hundred and eight belonged to the land 
service, and a hundred and nine were seamen or arti- 
ficers* The soldiers were divided into eleven compa« 
nies, according to the number of the ships ; to each of 
which Cortes appointed a captain, and committed to 
bim the command of the vessel while at sea, and of the 
men when on shore *^ As the use of fire-arms among 
the nations of Europe was hitherto confined to a few 
battalions of regularly disciplined infantry, only thir- 
teen soldiers were armed with muskets, thirty-two 
were cross-bow men, and the rest had swords and 
spears. Instead of the usual defensive armour, which 
must have been cumbersome in a hot climate, the sol- 
diers wore jackets quilted with cotton, which expe- 
rience had taught the Spaniards to be a suflicient pro- 
tection against the weapons of the Americans. They 
had only sixteen horses^ ten small field-pieces, and 
four falconets f. 

With this slender and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi- 
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nlohfl were more extensive thsn Ml the king<loms init>- 
ject to the Spanish crown. As religious enthutnasm 
alwa5's mingled with the spirit of advertttire m the 
New World, and by a combination ^tiH more strange, . 
tinited with avarice, in prompting the Spaniards to all 
their etiterprises, a large cross was displayed in their 
standards, with this inscription, " Let us fefllow the 
cross, for under this sign we shall conquer." 

So powerful were Cortes and his followers aimviBfted 
with both these passions, that no less eager to^ plunder 
the opulent country m hither they were bound, than 
zealous to propiigate the Christian faith attmng its in- 
habitants, they set^ut, not witTi the soHcrtude natu- 
ral to men going upon dangetous services, but trith 
that confidence whicli ai^ses from security of siiccess, 
and certainty of the divine protection. 

As Cortes bad determined to touch at eveVy place 
which Grijalva had visited, he steered directly towkrfls 
the island of Cozumel; there he had the good fortune 
to redeem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, wlio had 
been eight years a prisoner atnong the Indians. This 
man was perfectly acquainted with a dialect of their 
language, understood through a large extent of eoilti- 
try, and possessing besides a considerable share of pru- 
dence and sagacity, proved extremely useful as an 
intei-preter. FromCozUmel, Cortes proceeded to the 
river of Taba<M!o, in hopes of a reception as friendly as 
Grijalva had met with there, and of Ending gold in 
the same abnttddnce; but the dispusition c^f the na* 
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tivBs, from some an^'knowti cause, was totally cbang-i 
ed. AfUir repeiited endeavours to conciliale thek good 
will, he was constrained to have reconrsce to violence. 
IHwwgh the ftcM^ces of the enemy were n»uiePous, and 
advanced with extraordinary courage, they were root* 
ed wifih great slaughter, in several successive action^'• 
Tbe loss which they suslarned, and still more the asto- 
nishment and terror excited by the destructive eflfect 
of the fire-arms, and the dreadfnl appeamnc^e of the 
horses humbled their fierce spirits, and induced them to 
sue for peace. They acknowledged the king of tCasrtile 
as their sovereign, said granted Cortes a supply of 
provisi<ms, with a present of cotton garments, some 
^o\d, and twenty female slaves** 

Oortes continued his course to the westward, keep- 
ing as near the shore as possible, in order to observe 
the country : btit could discover no proper place for 
'landing, until he arrived at St Juan de Uluaf* As 
he entered this harbour a large canoe full of people, 
among whom were two who seemed to be persons of 
distinction, approached his ship with signs of peace 
and amity. They came on board without fear or dis- 
trust, and addressed him in a most respectful manner, 
but in a language altogether unknown to Ag-uilar. 
Cortes was in tlie utmost perplexity and distress, at 
an event of which he instantly foresaw all the conse- 
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• qaeaees, and already Mi the hesitation and uocer- 
tainty with which he should carry on the great schemes 
which he meditated, if in his transactions with the 
natives he must depend entirely upoasuch an imper« 
feet, ambignous, and conjectural mode of commuiu* 
cation as the use of signs* But. he did not renoain 
long in his embarrassing situation ; a fortunate acci* 
dent extricated him, when his own sagacity could ha?e 
contxibuted little towards his reliefs One of the female 
slaves, whom he had received ffom the cacique of Ta- 
basco, happened to be present at the first interviev 1 
between Cortes and his new guests,^ She perceived 
his distress, as well as the confusion of Aguilar;- and ., 
as she perfectly understood the Mexican langi\^, j 
she explained what they had said in the Yucatan | 
tongue, with wb^ch Aguilar was acquainted.^ This 
woman, known afterwards by the name of Donoa 
Marina, and who makes a conspicuous figure in the 
history of the New World, where great revolutions 
were brought about by small causes- and inconsiderable 
instruments, was born in one of the provinces of the 
Mexican empire. Having bee^ sold as a slave in the 
early part of her life, after a variety of adventures she 
fell into the hands of the Tabascans, and hail resided 
long enough among them to acquire their language, 
without losing the use of her own.. Though ii was 
both tedious and troublesome to converse by the inter- 
vention of two different interpreters, Cortes was so 
highly pleased with having discovered this noethod of 
carrying on some intercourse with the people of a 
country into which he was determined to penetrate, 
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that in the transports of his joy be considered it as a 
visible iuterpesition of Providence in his favour*. 

He DOW learned, that the two persons virhom he had 
received on board of his ship were deputies from Ten- 
tile and Pilpatoe, two officers entrusted with the go- 
vernment of that province, by a great mouarch whom 
they called Monleznma; and that they were sent to 
inquire what his intentions were in visiting their coosty 
and to affer hin> what assistance he might need, in 
order to eotttinue his voyage. Cortes, struck with the 
appearance of those people, as well as the tenor of 
the n^esaage, assured them, in respectful terms, that 
he approached their country with most friendly senti- 
ments, and came to propose matters of great impor- 
tance to tbc welfare of their prince and his kingdomy 
which he would unfold more fully in person, to the 
governor and the general. Next mining, without 
waiting for any answer* he landed hi» troops* hie 
horses, and artillery ; and having chosen proper ground, 
began to erect huts for his men, and to fortify hia 
camp. The natives, instead of opposing tbe entrance 
of those fatal guests into their country, assisted them: 
in all their operations* with an alacrity of which they 
bad ere long good' reason to repent* 

Next day, Teutile and Pilpatoe entered the Spa* 
Wh camp with a numeroua retinue ; and Cortes con- 



* B. Diaz, c. 37, 38, 39. Gomara Cron. c. 25,26. Heneia, 
^ec 2 lib. V. c. 4. 
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sidering them as the ministers of a great monarcb, 
entitled to a degree of attention very diflferent from 
that which the Spaniards were accustomed to pay to 
the petty caciques, with whom they had intercourse 
in the isles, received them with much formal cerenwmy* 
lie informed them, that he came as ambassador from 
Don Carlos of Austria, king of Castile, the greatest 
monarch of the East, and was intrusted with proposi- 
tions of such moment, that he could impart them to 
none but the emperor Montezuma himself, and there- 
fore required them to conduct him, without loss of 
time, into the presence of thetr master. The Mexi- 
can officers could not conceal their uneasiness at a 
request which they knew would be disagreeable, and 
which they foresaw might prove extremely embarras- 
8ing to their sovereign, whose mind had been filled 
with many disquieting apprehensions, ever since the 
former appearance of the Spaniards on his coasts. But 
before they attempted to dissuade Cortes from insist- 
ing on this demand, they endeavoured to conciliate his 
good- will, by intreating hin> to accept of certain pre* 
Kents, which as humble slaves of Montezuma, . they 
laid at his feet. They were introduced with great 
parade, and consisted of fine cotton cloth, ofplomes 
of various colours, and of ornaments of gold and silver, 
to a considerable value ; the workmanship of which 
appeared to be as curiou« as the materials were riclu 
The display of these produced an efi*ect very difiPereut 
from what the Mexicans intended. Instead of satisfy* 
ing, it increased the avidity of the Spaniards, and 
rendered them so eager and impatient to become ma^^ 
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tersof a country which ahounded with cnch precious 
productions, that Cortes could hardly listen with pa- 
tience to the arguments which Pilpatoe and Teulile 
employed to disuade hira from visiting the capital, 
and. in a haughty determined tone he insisted on his 
demand, of being admitted to a personal audience of 
tbeir sovereign. During this interview, some painters, 
ia the train of the Mexican chiefs, had been diligently 
employed in delineating, upon white cotton cloths, 
figures of the ships, the horses, the artillery, tlie sol- 
diers, and whatever else attracted their eyes as singu- 
lar. When Cortes observed this, and was informed 
that these pictures were to be sent to Montezumu, in 
order to convey to him a more lively idea of the strange 
and wonderful objects now presented to their view, 
than any words could communicate, he resolved to 
. render the representation still more animated and in- 
; teresting, by exhibiting such a spectacle as might give 
both them and their monarch an awful impression of 
the extraordinary prowess of his followers, and the 
irresistible force of their arms. The trumpets, by his 
orJder, sounded an alarm ; the troops in a moment 
formed in order of battle, the infantry performed such 
I martial exercises as were best suited to display the 
effect of their different weapons; the horse, in various 
! evolutions, gave a specimen of their agility and 
r strengtli ; the artillery, pointed towards the thick 
woods which surrounded the camp, were fired, ani 
made dreadful havoc among the trees. The Mexicans 
looked on with that silent amazement which is natural 
when the mind is struck with objects, which are both 
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awful and above itd comprehension. But, at the ex- 
plosion of the cannon, many of them !!ed, some ftll 
to the ground, and all were so much confounded at the 
8i{^ht of men whose power bo nearly resembled that of 
the gods, that Cortes found it difficult to compose 
and re-as9ure them. The painters had now many new 
objects on which to exercise their art, and they pat 
their fancy on the stretch, in order to invent figures 
and symbols to represent the extraordinary things 
which they had seen. 

Messengers were immediately dispatched to Monte- 
zuma with those pictures, and a full account of eveij 
thing that had passed since the arrival of the Sp»^ 
niards, and by tf^m Cortes sent a present of soiae 
European curiosities to Montezuma, which, though - 
of no great value, he believed would be acceptable t 
on account of their novelty. The Mexican monarchs, 
in order to obtain early information of every occurrence 
in all the corners of their extensive empire, had intf*- 
d need a refinement in police, unknown, at that time 
in Europe, They had couriers posted at proper ste- 
tioijs along the principal roads ; and as these were 
trained to agility by a regular education, and relieved 
one another at moderate distances, they conreyed in- 
telligence with surprising rapidity. Though the capi- * 
tal in which Montezuma resided was above an hundred 
and eighty miles from Bt Juan de Ulua, Cortes^s pit- 
sents were carried thither, and an answer to his de- 
mands was received in few days. The same officers | 
who had hitherto treated with the Spaniards, were 
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employed to deliver this answer; but as they knew 
how repugnant the determination of their master was 
to all the schemes and wishes of the Spanish comman- 
der, they would not venture to make it known until 
they previously endeavoured to soothe and mollify him. 
For this purpose, they renewed their negociation, by 
introducing a train of a hundred Indians, loaded with 
presents sent to him by Montezuma. The magnifi- 
cence of these was such as became a great monarch, 
and far exceeded any idea which the Spaniards had 
hitherto formed of his wealtb. They were placed on 
inats spread on the ground, in such order as shewed 
them to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his oifi- 
-cers viewed with admiration the various tnanufactures * 
^f the country, cotton stulfs, ao fine, and of such de*- 
licate texture, as to resemble silk ; pictures of ani- 
•mals, trees, and other natural objects, formed with 
feathers of different colours, disposed and mingled 
with such skill and elegance, as to rival the works of 
the pencil in truth and beaut}'' of imitation. But 
"what chiefly attracted their eyes, were two large plates, 
of a circular form, one of massive gold representing 
the sun, the^ other of silver, an emblem pf the moon \ 
These were accompanied with bracelets, collars, rings, 
and other trinkets of gold ; and that nothing might be 
wanting which could give the Spaniards a complete 
idea of what the country afibrded, with some boxes 
^lled with pearls, precious stones, and grains of gold 



* See KOTE LXXV. 
Vol. IL A a 
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nnwroQght, as they had been found in the mines or 
riverg, Cortes received all these with an appearance 
of profound veneration for the monarch by whom they 
were bestowed. But when the Mexicans, presuming 
upon this, informed him, that their master, though 
he desired him to accept of what he had sent, as a to<- 
ken of regard for that monarch whom Cortes repre- 
sented, would not give his consent that foreign troops 
should approach nearer to his capital, or even allow 
them to continue longer in his dominions, the Spanish 
general declared, in a manner more resolute and pe« 
reroptory than formerly, that he must insist on his 
first demand, as he could not, without disbonoar, 
return to his own country, until he was admitted into 
the presence of the prince whom he was appointed to 
visit in the name of his sovereign. The Mexicans, 
astonished at seeing any man dare to oppose that will, 
ivhich they were accustomed to consider as supreme 
and irresistible, yet afraid of precipitating their coun- 
try into an open rupture with such formidable ene- 
mies, prevailed with Cortes to promise, that he would 
not move from his present camp, until the return of a 
messenger, whom they sent to Montezuma for farther 
instructions *• 

The 6rmne88 with which Cortes adhered to his ori- 
ginal proposal, should naturally have brought the 
4iegociation between him and Montezuma to a speedy 



* B. Dial, c. 39. Gomara Cron. c. 57. Herrera, dec. 2. 
lib. V. c. 5, 6. 
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issue, as it seemed to leave the Mexican monarch no 
I rhoice, but either to receive him with confidence as a 
friend, or to oppose him openly as an enemy. The 
latter was what might have been expected from a 
haughty prince in possession of extensive power* The 
Mexican empire, at this period « was at a pitch of 
grandeur to which no society ever attained in so short 
a period* Though it had subsisted, according to their 
own traditions, only a hundred and thirty years, its 
dominion extended from the North to the South Sea, 
over territories stretching, with some small interrup- 
tion, above five hundred leagues from East to West, 
and more than two hundred from North to South, 
comprehending provinces not inferior in fertility, po^ 
pulation, and opulence^ to any in the torrid zone. 
The people were warlike and enterprising ; the autho- 
rity of the monarch unbounded, and his revenues con- 
siderable. If, with the forces which might have been 
suddenly assembled in such an empire, Montezuma 
had fallen upon the Spaniards while encamped on a 
barren unhealthy coast, unsupported by any ally, 
without a place of retreat, and destitute of provisions, 
it seems to be impossible, even with all the advantages 
of their superior discipline and arms, that they could 
have withstood the shock, and they must either have 
perished in such an unequal contest, or have aban- 
doned the enterprise. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him to take 
this spirited part, his own dispositions were such as 
seemed naturally to prouvpt him to it. Of all the 
Aa 2 
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princes who had swayed the MexicaD aceptrej he was 
the inost haughty, the most violent, and impatient of 
controul. His subjects looked up to hira with awe> 
and bis enemies with terror. The former he governed 
with unexampled rigour, but they were impressed 
with such an opinion of his capacity, as co'mmanded 
tbeir respect ; and by many victories over t^e latter, 
he bad spread far the dread of his arms,, and had 
added several considerable provinces to his dominions* 
But though his talents might be suited to the transac- 
tions of a state so imperfectly polished as the Mexican 
empire, and sufficient to conduct them while ii>tbeir 
acci stoooed course, they were altogether inadequate 
to a conjuncture so extraordinary, and did not quali^ 
him^ith«r to judge with the discenuneut, or toael 
with the decision, requisite in such trying emergesce^ 

From the moment tlwt the Sptaniards appeared ob 
h\R coast, he discovered syimptoms of timidity and 
embarrassment. Instead of taking such resolntions aa- 
the consciousness of his own power, or the ifnemory 
of his former exploits, might have inspired, he deli- 
berated with an ansiety aikl hesitation which did not 
escape the notice of his meane&tcourtiere. The.peF* 
plexity^nd discomposure of Moutezumu's mind upoa 
•this occasion, as well as the general display of his sub- 
jects, were not owing wholly to the impFCssion which 
the Spaniards had made by the novelty of tbeir ap- 
pearance and the terror of their arms. Its origin may 
be traced up to a more remote source. There was an 
©pinion, if we may believe the earliest and most au# 
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thentic Spanish histariaosy almost universal among 
the American?, that some dreadful calamity was im- 
pending over their heads, from a race of formidable 
inradera who should come from regions towards the 
ribing sun, to over-run and desolate their country* 
Whether this disquieting apprehension flowed from* 
the menK>ry of some natural calamity which had afflic- 
ted that part of the globe, aixl impressed the minds 
of the inhabitants with superstitious fears and fore- 
bodings, or whether it was an imagination accidentally 
suggested by the astonrshment which the ftibt sight of 
a new race of men occasioned, it is impossible to ilei- 
termine. Bot a^i the Mexicans were more prone to^ 
8aper»titioii than any people in the New World, thejr 
were more deeply alfected by the appearance of the- 
Spaniards^ whom their credulity instantly represented 
as the instrument destined to bring about this fatal 
revolution whioh they dreaded. Under those circum- 
stances, it ceases to be incredible that a handful of 
adventurers sboftiUl alarm the monarch of a s^reat em- 
pire, and all his subjects ** 

Notwithstanding the iiifluenee of this impression, 
wlien the messenger arrived from the Spanish camp- 
w4h an account that the leadt r of the strangers, ad- 
hering to his original demand, refused to obey the 
order enjoining him to> kave the country, Montezuma 



* Cortes Uelationc Scconrb, ap Hamns. iii. 834, Q35. Her* 
tfr^y dec. 2. ib. iii. c. 1. lib. v. c. ii. lib«^ii. c. d. Gomura 
Cem. c. 66 qz 144. 
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assumed some c3e:>fee of reaohition, and in a transport 
of rage natural to a fierce prince iinaocustomed to 
meet with any opposition to his will, he threatened to 
cacrifice those presumptuous ttien to his ^ods. Bat 
his doubts and feafs quickly returned, and instead of 
issuing^ orders to carry his threats into execOtion, be 
aa:a)n called his ministers to confer and offer theit 
advice. Feeble and tempofisinof measures wiTl always 
be the resnit when men assembfe to deliberate in a 
situation where they ought to act. The Mexican 
counsellors took no effectual measures for expelling 
such troublesome intruders, and were satisfied with 
issuing a more positive injunction, requiring them to 
leave the country ; but this they preposterously accom- 
panied with a present of such value, as proved fresh 
inducement to remain there* 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards wete not without sofici- 
tutle or a variety of sentiments, in deliberating con- 
cerning their own future conduct. From what they 
had already seen, many of them farmed such extrava- 
gant ideas concerning the opulence of the country, 
that despising danger or hardships, when they had in 
view treasures which appeared to be inexhaustiblff 
they were eager to attempt the conquest. Othefs, 
estimating the power of the Mexican empire by its 
wealth, and enumerating the various proofs which ha<i 
occurred of its being under a well-regulated admini- 
stration, contended, that it would be an act of the 
wildest frenzy to attack such a state with a small body 
of men, in want of provisions, uncoanectcd with aaj 
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ally, and already enfeebled by the diseases peculiar to 
the climate, and the loss of several of their number*. 
Cortes secretly applauded the advocates for bold mea- 
sures, and cherished their romantic hopes, as such 
ideas corresponded with his own, and favoured the 
execution of ihe schemes which he had formed. From 
the time that the suspicions of Velasquez broke out 
with open violence in the attempts to deprive him of 
the command, Cortes saw the necessity of dissolving a 
connection which would obstruct and embarrass ail his 
operations, and watched for a [iroper opportunity of 
coming to a tinal rupture with him. Having this in 
vieWf he had laboured by ever) an to stcure th^ 
esteem and afiection of his soldiei^-. With hisaljilities 
for command, it was easy to gain their esteem ; and 
his followers were quickly sati&hed that tliey might 
rely, with perfect confidence, on the contluct and 
couraj^e of their leader. Nor was it more difficult to 
acquire their affection. Among adventurtrs, nearly 
of the same r^nk, and serving at their own e.xpence, 
the dignity of command did not ehvate a j^eneral 
above mingling with those who acted under him. Cor- 
tes availied himself of this freedom of intercou'se, to 
insinuate himself into their favour, and by his atfable 
manners, by well-timed acts of liberality to some, by 
inspiring all with vast hopes, and by allowing them to 
trade privately with the natives f, he attached the 
greater part of his soldiers so firmly to himself, that^ 



* B. Diaz. c. 40. t See NOTE LXXVI. 
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they almost forgot that the armament had been fitted 
«ut by the authority, and at the expence of anotlier. 

During these intrigues, Teutile arrived with the 
present from Montezuma, aiwl togetl^er with it, de- 
livered the ultimate order of that monarch to depart 
instantly out of his dominions; and when Cortes, in- 
«tead of complying, renewed his request of an audi- 
ence, the Mexican turned from him abruptly, and 
quitted the camp with loolvs and gestures which 
atrongly expressed his surprise and resentment. Next 
morning, none of the natives, wlio used to frequeat 
the camp in great mimbers, in order to barter wS 
the soldiers, and to bring in provisions, appetfcd* ' 
All friendly correspondence seemed now to be attt^ 
end, and it was expected e^'ery moment that hostilitKi 
would commence. This, thongh an event that might 
have been foreseen, occasioned a sudden constematloa 
among the Spaniards, which emboldened the adbe* 
tents of Velasquez not Only to murmur and calM^ 
against their general, but to appoint one of their num<>^ 
ber to remonstrate o|>enly against his imprudence in 
attempting the conquest of a mighty enipire with such 
inadequate force, and to urge the necessity of return- 
ing to Cuba, in order to refit the fleet and augment 
the army. Diego de Ordaz, one of his principal offi- 
eers, whom the malcontents charged with this com- 
mission, delivered it with a soldierly freedom and 
bluntness, assuring Cortes that he spoke the senti- 
ments of the whole army. He listened to this remon- 
strance without any appearance of emotion, and as he 
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well knew the temper and wishes of his soldiers, 
aad foresaw how they would receive a proposition 
fiital at once to ail the splendid hopes and schemes 
which they had been forming with such complacency, 
he carried his dissimulation so far as to seem to relin- 
quish his own measures in compliance with the re- 
quest of Ordaz, and issued orders that the army 
should be in readiness next day to re-imbark for Cuba. 
As soon as this was known, the disappointed advenr- 
turers exclaimed and threatened ; the emissaries of 
Cortes, mingling with them, inflamed their rage; tbe 
ferment became general ; the whole camp Was almost 
in open mutiny ; all demanding with eagerness to see 
their commander. Cortes was not slow in appearing*; 
when with one yoice, officers and soldiers exj>ressed 
their astonishment and indignation at the orders wfjich 
they had received. It was unworthy, they cried, of 
the Castilian courage, to be daunted at the first 
aspect of danger, and infamous to fly before any ene- 
my appeared. For their parts, they were determined 
tiot to relinquish an- enterprise that had hitherto been 
saccessfal, and which tended so visibly to spread the 
knowledge of true religion, and to advance the glory 
and interest of their country. Happy under his com- 
mand,, they would follow him with alacrity through 
every danger^ in quest of those settlements aqd trea- 
wires which he had so long held out to their view ; but 
if he chose rather to return to Cuba> and tamely give 
vp all his hopes of distinction and opulence -to an en*? 
vious rival, they would instsntly choose another gene« 
Vol. II. Bb 
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ral to eoadtict thera in that path of glory whicli lie 
had uot spirit to eater. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no offence 
at the boldae$& with which it was uttered. The senti- 
ments were what he himself had inspired, and the warmth 
of expression satisfied hiiu that his followers had imbibed 
tliem thoroughly* He affected,, however^ to be surprised 
iLtwhat he heard, declaring that his orders^ to prepare 
for embarking were issued from a persuasion that this 
was agreeable to his troops ; that, from deference t« 
what he had beea informed was their inclination, be 
bad sacrificed bia own private opinion, whii'h was tirm- 
ly bent on establishiiig immediately a settlement on 
the seaocoast, and then on endeavouring to- penetrate 
iuto the interior part of the country ; that now he was 
convinced of his error ; and as he perceived that they 
were animated with the generous spirit which breathed 
in every true Spaniard, he would resume, with fresh 
ardour, his original plan of operation, and doubted 
not to conduct them, in the career of victory, to such 
independent fortunes as their valour merited^ Upon 
this declaratiMi, shouts of applause testified the excess 
of their joy. The measure seemed to be taken with 
unanimous consent i such as secretly condemned it be- 
ing obliged to join in the acclamations,, partly to con* 
ceal their disaffection from their general, and partly 
to avoid the imputation of cowardice from theic fellow* 
soldiers ♦. 



* B. Diaz, c, 40, 41, 42^ Heixcra, dec. «. lib. v. c. 
6, 7. 
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Without allowing his men time to cool or to reflect, 
Cortes set about carrying his design into execution, 
lu order to give a beginning to a colony, he assembled 
the principal persons in his army, and by their suf'- 
frage elected a council and magistrates in whom the 
government was to be vested.. As men naturally trans- 
plant the institutions and forms of the mother- country 
into their new settlements, this was framed upon the 
model of a Spanish corporation^ The magistrates 
were distinguished by the same names and ensigns oi* 
office, and were to exercise a similar jurisdiction. AU 
the persons chosen were most firmly devoted to Corteg, 
and the instrument of their election was framed in the 
king^s name, without any mention of their dependence 
on Velasquez. The two principles of avarice and en- 
thusiasm, which prompted the Spaniards to all their 
enterprises in the New World, seem to have concurred 
in suggesting the name which Cortes bestowed on his 
infant settlement. He called it. The rich toum of thg 
true Cro$&*^ 

The first meeting of the new council was distinguish- 
ed by a transaction of great moment. As^on as it as- 
sembled, Cortes applied for leave to enter ; and ap- 
proaching with many marks of profound respect, 
^hich added dignity to the tribunal, and set an ex- 
ample of reverence for its authority, he began a long 
harangue, in which, with much art,audin termsextreme- 
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ly flattering to persons just entering upon their new 
function, he observed, that as the supreme jurisdic- 
tion over the colony which they had planted was now 
vested in this court, he considered them as clothed 
with the authority, and representing the person of 
their sovereign ; that accordingly he would" communi- 
cate to them what he deemed essential to the public 
safety, with the same dutiful tidelity as if he were 
addressing his royal master; that the security of a 
colony settled in a great empire, whose sovereign had 
already discovered his hostile intentions, depended 
«pon arms, and the efficacy of these upon the subor- 
dination and discipline preserved among the troop; 
that his right to command wjis derived from a com- 
mission granted by the governor of Cuba; and a&that 
had been long since revoked, the lawfulness of hU 
jurisdiction might well be questioned ; that he might 
be thought to act upon a defective, or even a dubious 
title ; nor could they trust an army which might dis- 1 
pute the powers of its general, at a juncture when it 
ought implicitly to obey his orders; that moved byj 
these considerations, he now resigned all his authorityi 
to them, that they, having both right to choose, anJ 
power to confer full jurisdiction, might appoint out 
in the king's name to command the army in its fat«r« 
operations ; and as for his own part, suck was his zeal 
for the service in which they were engaged, that b4 
would most cheerfully take up a pike with the sam4 
hand that laid down the generaPs truncheon, and con< 
vince his fellow soldiers, that though accnstomedtt 
command, he had aoi forgotten hew to obey, Ha^ 
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ing finished his discoarse^ he laid the commirisioo 
from Velasquez upon the tab]e» and after kissing hi« 
truncheon, delivered it to the chief magistrate, and 

withdrew* 

The delibt^rations of the council were not long, as 
Cortes had concerted this important measure with his 
confidants, and had prepared the other members with 
great address, for the part which he wished them to 
take. His resignation was accepted ; and as the unin- 
terrupted tenor of their prosperity under his conduct, 
Afforded the most satisfying evidence of his abilities for 
command, they, by their unanimous suffrage, elected 
nini chief-justice of the colony, and captain-general 
of its army, and appointed his commission to be made 
Out in the king's name, with most ample power*, 
which were to continue in force until the royal pleasure 
should be farther known. That this deed might not 
he deemed the machination of a junto, the council 
called together the troops, and acquainted them with 
what had been resolved. The soldiers, with eager 
f^pplause, ratified the choice which the council had 
made; the air resounded with the name of Cortes, 
and all vowed to shed their blood in support of his 
authority, 

Cortes having now brought his intrigues to the de- 
sired issue, and shaken off his mortifying dependence 
on the governor of Cuba, accepted of the commission, 
which vested in him supreme jurisdiction, civil as well 
^ military, over the colony, with many professions of 
Vol. ir. Cc 
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respect to the council » and gratitude to the army. 
Together with his new command, he assumed greater 
dignity, and began to exercise more extensive powers. 
Formerly he had felt himself to be only the deputy of 
a subject; now he acted as the representative of his 
sovereign. The adherents of Velasquez, fully aware 
of what would be the effect of this change in the situ- 
ation of Cortes, could no longer continue silent and 
passive spectators of his actions. T>»ey exclaimed 
openly against the proceedings of the council as ille- 
gal, and against those of the army as mutinous. Cor- 
tes, instantly perceiving the necessity of giving a time- 
ly check to such seditious discourse by some vij^oroas 
measure, arrested Oidaz, Escudero, and Velasquez 
de Leon, the ring-leaders of this faction, and sent 
them prisoners aboard the fleytf loaded with chains. 
Their dependants, astonished and over-awed, remain- 
ed quiet; and Cortes, more dej^irous to reclaim than 
to punish his prisoners, who were officers of jrreat 
merit, courted their friendship with such assiduity 
and address, that the reconciliation was perfectly cor- 
dial ; and on the most trying occasions, neither their 
connection with the governor of Cuba, nor the me- 
moiy of the indignity with which they had been treat- 
ed, tempted them to swerve from an inviolable attach- 
ment to his interest*. In this, as well as his other 
nco-ociations at this critical conjuncture, which decid- 
ed with respect to his future fame and fortune. 



♦ B Diaz. c. 42, 43. Gomara Cron. c. 30, 31 . Henrcra, 
dec. 2. lib. V. c. 7. 
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Cortes owed much of his success to the Mexican gold, 
which he distrihuted with a liberal haad both among 
his friends and his opponents** 

Cortes, having thus rendeied the union between 
himself and his army indissoluble, by ••ngaging it to 
join him in disclaiming any dependence on the go- 
vernor of Cuba, and in repeated acts of disobedience 
to his authority, thought he might now venture to 
quit the camp in which he had hitherto remained, and 
advance into the country. To this he was encouraged 
by an event no }ess fortunate than seasonable. Some 
Indians having approached his eamp in a mysterious 
manner, were introduced into his presence. He found 
that they were sent with a proffer of friendship from 
the cacique of Zempoalla, a considerable town at no 
great distance ; and from their answers to a variety of 
questions which he put to them, according to his 
usual practice in every interview with the people of the 
country, he gathered, that their master, though sub- 
ject to the Mexican empire, was impatient of the yoke, 
and filled with such dread and hatred of Montezuma, 
that nothing could be more acceptable to him than 
any prospect of deliverance from the oppression under 
which he groaned. On hearing this, a ray of light 
and hope broke in upon the mind of Cortes. He saw 
that the great empire which he intended to attack, 
was neither perfectly united, nor its sovereign univer- 



* B. Diaz. c. 44. 
Cc 2 
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sally beloved* He concluded, that the causes of dis- 
affection could not be con6ned to one province, but 
that in other corners there roust be malcontents, so 
weary of subjection, or so desirous of change, as to* 
be ready to follow the standard of any protector. Full 
of those ideas, on which he began to form a scbenae, 
that time and more perfect information concerning the 
state of the country, enabled hrm to mature, he gave 
a most gracious reception to the Zempoallans, and 
promised soon to visit their cacique *. 

In order to perform this promise, it was not neces- 
sary to vary the route which he had already fixed far 
bis march. Some officers, whom iie bad employed to 
survey the coast, having discovered a village named 
Quiabislan, about forty miles to the northward, whicK 
Doth on account of the fertility of the soil, and com- 
modiousness of the harbour, seemec} to be a more 
proper station for a settlement than that where he was 
encamped, Cortes determined to remove thither^ 
Zempoalla lay in his way, where the cacique received 
bim in the manner which he had reason to expect ; 
with gifts and carresse^,. like a man solicitous to gaip^ 
his good-win ; with respect approaching almost to 
adoration, like one who looked up to him as a deli- 
verer. From him he learned many particulars with 
respect to the character of Montezuma, and the cir- 
cumstances which rendered his dominion odious. He 



* B. Diaz. c. 41. Gemara Cron. c. S8y 
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was a tyrant, as the cacique told him with tears, 
haughty, cruel, and suspicious; who treated his own 
subjects with arrogance, ruined the conquered pro- 
vinces by excessive exactions, and often tore their sons 
and daughters from them by violence ; the former to 
be offered as victims to his gods ; the latter to be re*» 
served as concubines for himself or favourites. Cortes, 
in reply to him, artfully insinuated, that one great 
object of the Spaniards in visiting a country so remote 
from their on n, was to redress grievances, and to re- 
lieve the oppressed ; and having encouraged him to 
bope for this interposition in due time, he continued 
his march, to Quiabislan*. 

The spot which his officers had recommended as •' 
proper situation, appeared to him to be so well chosen, 
that he immediately marked out ground for a town* 
The houses to be erected were only huta;- but these 
were to be surrounded with fortifications, of sufikient 
strength toresist the assaults of an Indian army. As 
the finishing of those fortifications was essential to the 
existence of a colony, and of no less importance ia 
prosecuting the designs which the leader and his foK 
lowers meditated, both in order to secure a place of 
retreat, and to preserve their communication with the 
sea, every man in the army, officers as well as soldiers^ 
pot his hand to the work, Cortes himself setting them 
an example of activity and perseverance in labour* 
The Indians of Zempoalla and Quiabislan lent their 
Cc a 
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aid ; and tl^is petty statioo^ the parept of so n^y 
mighty setUemeDts^ was sooa ia a state of defeiice\ 

Wbile ei^ged in this i^^ce^^ltiy verjt, €orte»M 
•everal interviewa with t)|e caciqu^ pf ^p^poiOlaaiid 
•QiuiabidaD; and ayailiDg bimseKo^tb^ir w.oiaderand 
aetonisbment at tbe new objects wbietn tjiey d^ily b^ 
held^ be gradually inspired them w^tb sucji an high 
opinion of the Spaniards* as beings of .a superior order, 
and irxeaistib]^ in arms, that relyiixg on tji^ir pro^ 
tk», they v^tured to ini^dU. th^e IMkjciij^an pQ.wef *c s^ 
ibe wry name of which tbey were acc^8tom.ed to iftja^' 
b]e. Some of Montezuma's officers bavipg appcsar^ 
to leiry the usual tribute* and to demand a. certaia 
nniaber of human victims, as ap. Q^pifUi^n foe ^eir 
guiJt in presuming to. bold intercourse with, those 
atrasgers whom the emperor bad iioq^mandfed tolc^kt^ 
bis dominions, instead of. obeying the qrd^r^ tbct. ^ 
ciques made them pp^of^erft, tir^ji^i4 tbj^\^ wit^ gres^ 
iudignity,. and as tbeii^ superstition. ii^ np les^ l^rb#^ 
ffous than that <^ the Miexicaps^^^ tbey prejpar!^ to tif 
crifiee thein to their gods* Fropii thi$ lai»t danger, tl^^y 
were delivered by the interppsitiqu. of,. Cort^^ wb? 
mauifested the utmost horror, at tb^ mQuti9p qf suph> 
deed. The two caciques having nqw beep pushed ^ 
an act of such open rebellion, as left tbeia no bQpe,of 
safety but in attaching themselves inviolably tq tb« 
Spaniards, they soon completed their uniou witb 



* B. Diaz. c. 45, 46. 43. <SomBra Cron. c. 33, 33. 37. Hov 
rera, dec. s. lib. v. c. 8^ 9. 
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tl^qm, by foma^Uy acknowMgiw tbfim»elv€9 ta Ihe 
?a^U of i;he ^m^ lupoarcb. Theii? examp^ w^ fol- 
loFi^d by the Totqn§L<mes^ a fierce p^opk wbo mb^ 
bit^ %he mpuntajinpiui paii of the coiiatry.^ They 
i^jllf^gly subject^ tben;iselv€8 to the crown of Cayfttlt^ 
and o^red. to- s^^eempany CJort^s, wk^all tb«ir ferc^^ 
iq hi^ n^arcb^ UvT^r^s, Mexico*.. 

Coiies had now been ftboire three monlbs ia Kew 
l^ain r and thought this period had not beea dis^n* 
guished by mariiaV exploits, every QiomeBt had be^i 
employed, in operations, which though less splendid 
were more important^ By \m address ia coiiductiiig 
bis intrigues with his own army, as well^as his sagacil]^ 
iu carrying on his negociations with the naiii^es, he-had 
already laid the fbundaiions of his future success. Bn^ 
whatever confidence he might plltce in the plan which 
be had formed, he could not but perceive, that as bis 
title to Gonamaiid was derived fram doubtful aiitlMcitg^ 
he held it by a pnecaciou^ tenure* The injurites.wbich 
Telasques^ had received:,, were such as would naturaHy;- 
promptbim to apply for redress to their com mQn so^ 
vereign ; and such a representation, he foresaw, might 
be given of his^ conduct,, that he: bod wason to appi^e** 
bendy, not only that- he might be degraded from hia 
present rank>^ but subjected to puniabment* 

]9^^e>he began his- n^arcb^ it wa9 necessary to tt^ke 



* B. Diaz. «. 47. Gomara Cron. 35, 36. Herrera, dec.,2. 
bl>.T. c. 9, 10, 11. 
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the most effectual precautions against this impending 
danger. With this view he persuaded the magistrates 
of the colony at Vera Cruz to address a letter to the 
king, the chief object of which was to justify their 
own conduct of establishing a colony independent on 
the juriadietion of Velasffuez. In order to accomplish 
this, they endeavoured to detract from his merit, in 
fitting out the two former armaments under Cordova ij 
and Grijalva, affirming that tiiese had been equipped 
by the adventurers who- engaged in the expeditioosy 
and not by the governor. They contended that the 
sole object of Velasquez was totrade or barter with 
^e natives^ not to attempt the conquest of N^w Spaiir, 
or to>aettle a colony there. They assorted that Cortes 
and the officers who served under him had defrayed the 
greater partt>^the expence in fitting out the arnaament* 
On thk acoount^ they humbly requested their sove* 
peign to ratify what they had done in his name, and to 
oonfinn Cortvs in the supreme command by his- royal 
commission. That Charles might be induced to grant 
more readily what they demanded, they gave him a 
pompous description of the country which they had 
discovered ;. of its riches, the number of its inhabi- 
tants, their civilization and arts; they, relate the pro- 
gress which they had already made in annexing some 
parts of the country situated on the sea^coast to the 
crown of Castile ; and mention the schemes which they 
had formed, as well as the hopes which they entertain- 
ed, of reducing the whole to subjection*. Cortes 

* In this letter it is asserted, that though a considerable nusii* 
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himself wrote in a similar strain t and as he knew that 
the Spanish court, accustomed to the exaggerated re^ 
presentations of every new country by its discoverers, 
would give little credit to their splendid accounts of 
New Spain, if these were not accompanied wj^b such ^ 
specimen of what it contained, as would ei^cite aiv 
hish idea of its opulence, he solicited htsspld^er^i to re^ 
linq^uish what they might claim a^ their part of thr 
treasures which had hitherto been collected, in order 
that the whole might be sent to the king* Such was 
the ascendant which he had acquir^^ over their oirndsy 
fkod such their qyrn romantic expectations o^ fu,tur^ 
)¥ealth, that an army of indigent and rapiv^^iQ.us ac^ 
venturers was capable of this geoerous effort, and of- 
iered to their sovereign the richest present that 69^ 
kitherto been transmitted &om. the New Werld V 
Portocarrero anii Montejp, the cbjief ip^gpistrates oT 
the colony, ^ere appointed to car^y tbiji present to^ 
Ca&tile, with expres^i ord^r^ nQjt tp fouch at Cuh^ |qu 
theijr p^^sage tl^ithejr f • . 



tier foi $^ni|ur<|s bave been i^ronnded in their Tanout encounters 
•wiib the iteople of Tvihasco, not one of them <lied, mm) all )iad 
recovered m a very short time. This seems to confimi what 1 oo- 
serve in p. f&l, conoer|iing ^ hnperfection of the o^asive wei^- 
po'ris used by the Americans. In this letter, th^ human sacidjfices 
c»fl^ered by the Alcxicans to their deities are described minutely, 
aa4 with fre^t horror ; some of the j^p^niard^, it is sai(|, had 
1>^ii eye- witnesses of those barbarous rites. To the letter is siib- 
j(Mae4 & fa^alogpe ^nd description of the presents sent to the cm^ 
peror. Tha( published by Uomara, t!ron. c. 39, seems to have 
^een copied fromit.' I^et. !^Iartyr describes many of the articles' 
^ Ilia treatise De iasolis nuper inveotis, p. 954, &c. 

* See KOTE LXXVll. 

-X B Diaz, c 54. Gomara Cron. c. 40.^ 
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While a vessel was preparing for their departure, aa 
unexpected event occasioned a general alarm. Some 
soldiers and sailors, secretly attached to Velasquez, of 
intimidated at the prospect orf the dangers unavoidable 
in attempting to f>eiietrate into the heart of a great 
empire with such unequal force, formed the design of 
seizing one of the brigantines, and making their es- 
cape to Cuba, in order to give the governor such iit- 
telligence as might enable him to intercept the ship 
>srhich was to carry the treasure and dispatches to 
Spain. This conspin^cy, though formed by persons 
©flow rank, was conducted with profound secrecy; 
but at the moment when every thing was ready fiH' 
execution, they were betrayed by one of their asso- 
ciates. 

Though the good forturre of Cortes interposed i» 
seasonably on this occasion, the detection of this con- 
spiracy fitfed his mind with most disquieting apprehen- 
sions, and prompted him to es^ecutea scheme which 
fee had long revolved. He perceived that the spirit of 
disaffection stiH lurked amon^ his troops-; that though 
hitherto checked by the uniform success of hisschemes> 
or suppressed by the hand of authority, various events 
might occur which would encou>rage and call it forth. 
He observed, that many of his men, weary of the fe- 
tigue of service, longed to revisit their settlements in 
Cuba ; and that upon any appearance of extraordinary 
danger, or any reverse of fortune, it would be impos- 
sible to restrain them from returning thither. He was 
sensible that his forces, already too feeble, could bear 
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no diminution, and that a very small defection of his 
followers would oblige him to abandon the enterprise. 
After ruminating often, and with much solicitude, 
upon those particulars, he saw no hope of success, but 
ill cutting off all possibility of retreat, and in reducing 
bis men to the necessity of adoptipg the same resolu- 
tion with which he himself was animated, either to con- 
quer or to perish. With this view, he determined to 
destroy his fleet ; but as he durst not venture to exe- 
cute such a bold resolution by his single authority, he 
laboured to bring his soldiers to adopt his ideas with 
respect to the propriety of this measure. His address 
in accomplishing this was not inferior to the arduous 
occasion in which it was employed. He persuaded 
sorae, that the ships had suffered so much by having 
begi long at sea, as to be altogether unfit for service ; 
to others he pointed out what a seasonable reinforce- 
ment of strength they would derive from the junction 
of an hundred men, now unprofitably employed as sai- 
lors ; and to all he represented the necessity of fixing 
their eyes and wishes upon what was before them, with- 
out allowing the idea of a retreat once to enter their 
thoughts. With universal cojisent the ships were 
drawn ashore, and after stripping them of their sails, 
'Egging, iron works, and whatever else might be of 
^se, they were broke in pieces. Thus, from an effort 
of magnanimity, to which there is nothing parallel in 
history, five hundred men voluntarily consented to be 
shut up in a hostile country, filled with powerful and 
unknown nations ; and having precluded every means 
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of escape, left themselves without any resource but 
their own valour and perseverance ♦. 

Nothing now retarded Cortes ; the alacrity of his 
troops and the^d is position of his allies were equally fa- 
vourable. All the advantages, however, derived from 
the latter, though procured by much assiduity and 
address, were well nigh lost in a moment, by an in- 
discreet sally of religious zeal, which, on many occa- 
sions, precipitated Cortes into actioifis incont^istent with 
the prudence that distinguishes his character. Though 
hitherto he had neither time nor opportunity to esplaia 
to the natives the errors of their own superstition, ot 
to instruct them in the principles of the Christian Taith, 
he commanded his soldiers to overturn the altars and 
to destroy the idols in the chief temple of Zempoalla, 
and in their place to erect a crucifix and an iniage of 
the Virgin Mary. The people beheld this with astonish- 
ment and horror; the priests excited them to arms ; but 
such was the authority of Cortes, and so great the as« 
cendant which the Spaniards had acquired, that the 
commotion was appeased without bloodshed, and con* 
cord perfectly re-established f. 

Cortes began his march from Zempoalla on the six- 
teenth of August, with five hundred men, fifteen 



• Relat. di Cortis. Ramus, iii. 2i5. B. Diaz. c. 57, 58« 

Herrera, dec. 2. lib. r. c. 14. 

t B. Diaz. c. 41, 43. Henrera, dec. a. lib. v. c. 3, 4. 
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borse, and six field-pieces. The rest of his troops» 
consisting; chiefly of such as from age or infirmity were 
less fit for active, service, he left as a garrison in Villa 
Rica, under tlie command of Escalante, an oilicer of 
merit, and warmly attached to his interest. The ca- 
cique of Zempoalla supplied him with provisions, and 
with two hundred of those Indians called Tamevies, 
whose office, in a country where tame animals were 
iinkfiown, was to carry burdens, and to perform all 
scrvUe labour. They were a great relief to the Spanisli 
soldiers, who hitherto had been obliged, not only to 
rarry their own bagga;^e, but to drag along the ar- 
tillery by main force. He ofTered likewise a consider- 
able body of his troops, but Cortes was satisfied with 
four hundred ; teiking care, however, to chuse persons 
of such note as might prove hostages for the fidelity of 
their master. Nothing memorable happened in his 
progress, until he arrived on the confines of Tlascala. 
The iniiabitants of tliat province, a warlike people, 
were implacjible enemies of the Mexicans, and had 
been united in an ancient alliance with the caciques of 
y^empoalla. Though, less civilized than the subjects of 
Montezuma, tliey were advanced in improvement far 
beyoiui the rude nations of America, whose manners 
we have described. They had made cobsiderable pro- 
gress in agriculture ; tliey dwelt in large towns ; they 
-were not strangers to some species of -o.nmerce ; and 
iii the imperfect accounts of their institutions and laws, 
transmitted to us by the early Spanish writers, wc dis- 
<.*crn traces both of distributive justice and of criminal 
J urisdiction, in their interior police. But still, as the 
Vox. II D d 
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decree of their civilization was incomplete, and as they 
depended for subsistence not on agriculture alone, but 
trusted for it, iu a great measure, to hunting, they 
retained many of the qualities natural to men in this 
state. Like them, they were fierce and revengeful ; 
like them, too, they were high-spirited and indepen- 
dent. In consequence of the former, they were in- 
volved in perpetual hostilities, and had but a slender 
and occasional intercourse with neighbouring states. 
The latter inspired them with such detestation of ser- 
vitude, that they not only refused to stoop to a foreign 
yoke, and maintained an obstinate and successful coo- 
test in defence of their liberty against the superior 
power of the Mexican empire, but they guarded with 
equal solicitude against domestic tyranny ; and dis- 
daining to acknowledge any master, they lived under 
the mild and limited jurisdiction of a council elected 
by their several tribes. 

Cortes, though he had received information concern- 
ing the martial character of this people, flattered him- 
self that his professions of delivering the oppressed 
from the tyranny of Montezuma, their inveterate en- 
mity to the Mexicans, and the example of their an- 
cient allies the Zempoallans, might induce the Tlas- 
calans to grant him a friendly reception. In order to 
dispose them to this, four ZempOallans of great emi- 
nence were sent ambassadors, to request, in his name, 
and 'm.that of their cacique, that they would permit 
the Spaniards to pass through the territories of the re- 
public in their way to Mexico. But instead of the la- 
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tourable answer which was expected, the Tlascahms seis- 
ed the ambassadors, and, without any regard to their 
public character, made preparations for sacrificing 
them to their gods. At (he same time, they assem- 
bled their troops, in. order to oppose those unknown 
invaders, if they should attempt to make their passage 
good by force of arms* Various motives concurred iu 
precipitatiag the Tlascalans into this resolution. A 
fierce people, shut up within its own narrow precincts, 
and little accustomed to any intercourse with foreign- 
ers, is apt to consider every stranger as an enemy, and 
is easily excited to arms. They concluded, from Cor- 
tes's proposal of visiting Montezuma in his capital, that 
notwithstanding all his professions, he courted the 
friendship ef a monarch whom they both hated and 
feared. The imprudent zeal of Cortes in violatiu^^ the 
temples in Zempoalla, filled the Tlascalans with hor- 
ror ; and as they were no less attached to their super- 
BtitioQ than the other nations of New Spain, they were 
impatient to avenge their in J4ired gods, and to acquire 
the merit of offering up to them, as victims, those im- 
pious men who had dared to profane their altars ; they 
contemned the small number of the Spaniards, as they 
bad not yet measured their own strength with that of 
these new enemies, and bad no idea of the superiority 
which they derived from their arras and discipline. 

Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the 

return of his ambassadors, advanced {August 30.] into 

the Tlascalan territories. As the resolutions of people 

who delight in war are executed with no less prompti- 

Dd 2 
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tude than they are formed, he found troops in tlie 
field ready to oppose him. They attacked him with 
great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded 
some of the Spaniards, and krlled two horses; a loss, 
in their situation, of great moment, because it was ir- 
reparable. From lliis specimen of their courage, Cor- 
tes saw the necessity of proceeding with caution. His 
army marched in close order ; lie chose the stations, 
where he halted, with attention, and fortified every 
camp with extraordinary care. During fourteen days 
he was exposed to ahnost uninterrupted assaults, the 
Tlascalans advancing with numerous armies, and re- 
newing the a' tack in various forms, with a degree of 
valour and perseverance to i^hich the Spaniards had 
seen nothing parallel in the New World. The Spanish 
liiatoiians describe those successive battles with great 
pomp, and enter into a minute detail of particulars, 
mingling man}?- exaggerated and incredible circum- 
stances*, with such as are real and marvellous. But 
110 power of v/ords can render the recital of a combat 
interesting where there is no equality of danger ; and 
when the narrative closes with an account of thou- 
sands slain on the one side, while not a single person 
fails on the other, the most laboured descriptions 
of the previous dispositions of the troops, or of the 
various vicissitudes in the engagement, cwnmand ffo 
attention. 



* S^e NOTE LXXVIII. 
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There are some circumstances^ however, in this 
war, which are memorable^ and merit notice, as they 
throw light upon the character both of the people of 
New Spain, and of their conquerors. Though the 
Tlascalaus brought into the field such numerous ar« 
mies as appear sufficient to have overwhelmed the Spa- 
niards, they were never able to make any impression 
upon their small battalion. Singular as this may see^. 
It is not inexplicable. The Tlascalaus, though ad- 
dicted to war, were^ like all unpolished nations, 
strangers to military order and discipline, and lost in 
a great measure the advantage which they might have 
derived from their numbers, and the impetuosity of 
their attack, by their constant solicitude to carry off 
the dead and wounded. This point of honour, founds 
ed on a sentiment of tenderness natural to the human 
mtnd, and strengthened by anxiety to preserve the bo- 
dies of their countrymen from being devoured by their 
enemies, was universal among the people of New 
Spain. Attentiou to this pious office occupied tbent 
even during the heat of combat *, broke their union, 
Md diminished the force of the impression which they 
Bijght have made by a joint efibrt.^ 

Not only was their superiority in iHimber of little 
^vdil, but the imperfection of their military weapons 
>^ndered their valour in a great meaSjUre inofleusive. 
After three battles, and many skirmishes and assaults^ 



* B. Diaz* c. 65. 
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not One Spaniard was kil!ed in the field. Arrows and 
spears, headed with flint or the bones of fishes, stakes 
hardened in the tire, and wooden swords, though de- 
structive weapons among naked Indians, were eastty 
turned aside by the Spanish bucklers, and conld hard- 
ly penetrate the eseaupiles, or quilted jackets, which 
the soldiers wore. The Tlascalaus advanced boWly to 
the charge, and often fought hand to hand. Many of 
the Spaniards were wounded, though all slightly, 
which cannot be imputed to any want of courage or 
ftrength in their enemies, but to the defect of the arms 
with which they assailed them* 



idJ 



Notwithstanding the fury with which the Tfascalai 
attacked the Spaniards, they seem to have condatted ] 
their hostilities with some degree of barbarous genero- ' 
Bity. They gave the Spaniards warning of their hos- 
tile intentions, and as they knew that their invaders 
wanted provisions, and imagined, perhaps, like the 
other Americans, that ^ey had left their own coantry 
because it did not afford them subsistence, they sent 
to their camp a large supply of poultry a^d maize, de- 
siring them to eat plentifully, because they scorned 
to attack an enemy enfeebled by hunger, and it would 
be an affront to their gods to offer them ikmished vic- 
tims, as well as disagreeable to themselves to fe«d en 
such emaeiatted prey ♦. 

When they were taught by the first encounter 

• Hen-era, dec. 2. lib. ri. c. 6. Gomara Cron. c. 47. 
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with their new enemies, that it was not easy to exe- 
cute this threat; when they perceived, in the subse- 
quent engagements, that notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of which they had a very 
high opinion, not one of the Spaniards was slain or 
taken, they began to conceive them to be a superior 
order of beings, against whom human power could 
not avail. In this extremity, they had recourse to 
their priests, requiring them to reveal the mysterious 
causes of such extraordinary events, and to declare 
what new means they should employ in order to re- 
pulse those formidable invaders* The priests, after 
many sacrihces and incantations, delivered this re- 
sponse : That these strangers were the oli'spring of the 
8UUf procreated by his animating energy in the regions 
of the East; that, by day, while cherished with the 
influence of his parental beams, they were invincible; 
but by night, when his reviving heat was withdrawn, 
their vigour declined and faded like the hedbs in tl^e 
field, and they dwindled down into mort|il men\ 
Theories less plausible have gained credit with more 
enlightened nations, and have influenced their con- 
duct. In consequence of this, the Tlascalans, with 
the implicit confidence of men who fancy themselves 
to be under the guidance of Heaven, acted in contra- 
diction to one of their most estabhshed maxims in war, 
and ventured to attack the enemy with a strong body 
in the night-time, in hopes of destraying them when 



* B. Diaz. c. 66. 
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enfeebled and surprised. But Cortes had* g^rcater »igi- 
Tanee and discernment thaa to be deceived by the rude 
stratas^ems of an Indian ar«ny. The centinels at his 
oot-posbt, ohservinsf some extraordinary moveroeat 
anionic the TIascahius, gave the alann. In a moment 
the troops were under arms, and sailyin^ out, dis- 
persed the party with great slaughters witliowt allow- 
ing it to approach the camp* The Tlascalans, con- 
Yinced, by sad experience, that their priests bad de» 
luded them, and 8atis6ed that they attempted in vain» 
either to deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their 
fierceness abated, and they began to incline serionsly 
to peace^ 

They were at a loss, however, in what manner tfr 
address the strangers, what idea to form of their cha* 
racter, and whether to consider them as beings of a 
gentle or of a malevolent nature. There were ch-com* 
stances in their conduct which seemed to fkvour each 
opinion. On the one h^fid, as the Spaniards con* 
stantly dismissed the prisoners whom they to^, not 
only without injury, hot often with presents ^f£urs» 
pean toys, and renewed their offers of peaeeafter evevf 
victory: this lenity amazed people, who, acomrdii^ 
to the exterifflnattag sy^em of war known in Amerjca» 
were accustomed to sacrifice and dev4iur without 
mercy all the captives taken in battle, and disposed 
them to entertain favourable sentiments^f the burnt* 
nity of their new enemies. But, on the other hand» 
as Cortes l^ad seized fifty of their countfymen who 
brought provisions to his eamp, and supposing them 
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to be spies, bad cut off tbeir hands*; this bloody 
spectacle, added to the terror occasioned by the fire-- 
arms and horses, filled them with dreadful iinpres- 
sious of the ferocity of their invaders f. Tiiis uncer- 
tainty was apparent in the mode of addressing tire 
Spaniards, " If, said they, you are divinities of a 
cruel and savage nature, we present to yon five slaves?, 
that you may drink their blood and eat their flesh. If 
you are mild deities, accept an offering of incense and 
variegated plumes. If you are men, here is i»eat, 
and bread, and fruit, to nourish you J.' The peace 
which both parties now desired witli equal ardour, wa« 
soon concluded. The Tlascalans yielded themselves 
as vassals to the crown of Castile, and eivgaged to assli^ 
Cortes in all his future operations. He took the re*- 
public under his protection, and promised to defend 
tbeir persons and possessions from injury or violence* 

This treaty was concluded at a seasonable juncture 
for the Spaniards. The fatigue of service among a 
small body of men, surrounded by such a m uUitude 
of enemies, was incredible. Half the army was on 
doty every night, and even they whose turn it was to 
rest, slept always upon their arms, that they might 
be ready to run to their pos-ts on a inomettt's warnings 
Many of them were wounded, a good number, and 



* Cortes Relat. Ramus, iii. 228. C. Gvroara Cron. c. 48. 

t Sec NOTE LXXtX. 

t B. Diaz. c. 70. Gomara Cion. c. 47. Hen-ern, tltc. 2. UL. 
vi. c. 7. 
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among these Cortes himself, laboured uoder the dis-* 
tempers prevalent ih hot climates, and several had 
died since they set out from Vera Cruz. Notwitli- 
stauding the supplii^s ivhich they received fiom the 
Tlascalansy they were erften in want of provisions, aad 
f o destitute of the necessaries most reqifisite in dange* 
rous service, that they had no salve to dress their 
grounds, bnt what was composed with the fat of the 
Indians whom they had slain* Worn out with sdcli 
intolerable toil and hardships, many of the soldiers 
began to murmur, and when they reflected on the 
multttnde and boldness of their enemies, more were 
ready to despair. It required the utmost exertion </ 
Cortes's authority and address to check this spirit d 
despondency in its progress, aud to re-auinoate bis 
follovera with tktW wooted sense of their owo^ superi* 
ority over the enemies with whom they had ta con- 
tend f. The submission of the TIascalans, and their 
own triumphant entry hito the cafHtal city, where 
they were received with tRe reference paid to beini^ 
of a superior order» banished at once fVom the minds 
of the Spaniards, all mei}%0ry of past sufferings, disr 
pelled every anxious thought with respect to their Ur 
tu re operations, and fully satisfied them that thete- 
was not now any power in. America able to withstand 
their armsju \ 



* B. Diaz, c 6i. 65. 

t Cortes Relat. Ramus, iii. 229. B. Diaz. c. 69. Comars 
Cron €.51. 

i Cortes Relat. Ramus, iii. 330. B.- Diaar. €^73^ 
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C^ortes remained twenty daj's in TIascak, in order 
to allow his troops a short interval of repose after such 
hard service. During that time, he was employed in 
transactions and inquiries of great moment with re- , 
spe^t to his future schemes. In his daily (Conferences 
wth the TJascalan chiefs, he received information 
concerning every particular relative to the state of the 
Mexican empire, or to the qualities of its sovereign, 
-which could be of use in regulating his conduct, whe- 
ther he should be obliged to act as a friend or as an 
enemy. As he found that the antipathy of his new 
allies to the Mexican nation was no less irr placable 
than had been represented, and perceived what bene- 
fit he might derive from the aid of such powerful con- 
federates, he employed all his powers of insinuation 
in order to gain their confidence. Nor was any ex- 
traordinary exertion of these necessary. The Tlasca-. 
lans, with the lei'ity of mind natural to unpolished 
naen, were, of their own accord, disposed to run fro ni 
the extreme of hatred to that of fondness. Every thing 
ill the ap|>earance and conduct of their guests, was to 
them matter of wonder*. They gazed with admira- 
tion at whatever the Spaniards did, and fnncying them 
to be of heavenly origin, were eager not only to com- 
ply with their demands, but to anticipate their wishes. 
They offered, accordingly, to accompany Cortes in 
hii* march to Mexico, with all the forces of the repub- 
lic, under the command of their most experienced 
captains. 

. I ■■I I I .■■■—I— ■■.... — ' I I ii " I i I - 

4» See NOTE LXXX. 
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But after bestowing so macli pains on cementiog 
this union, all the benefical fruits of it were on the 
point of being lost, by a new eifusion of tliat intem- 
perate reVipous zeal with which Cortes was aniinateil, 
no less than tlie other adventurers of the age. They 
all considered themselves as instruments employed by 
Heaven to propatrate the Christian faith, and the less 
they were qualitied, either by their knowledge or 
morals, for such a function, they were more eager 
to (lisrbar^c it. TJie profound veneration of the Tlas- 
caUms for the Spaniards, having encouraged Cortes to 
explain to some of their chiefs the doctrines of the 
Christian relij^ion, and to insist that they should ubao- 
don their own superstitions, and embrace the faith of 
their new friends, they, according to an idea universal 
among barbarous nations, readily acknowledged the 
trutii and excellence of what he taught ; but contend- 
ed tliat the Teules of Tlascala were divinities no less 
than the God in whom the Spaniards believed ; an<l 
as that being was entitled to the homage of Europeans, 
60 they were bound to revere the same powers which 
their ancestors Iiad worshipped. Cortes continued, 
nevertheless, to urge his demand in a tone of autho- 
rity, niingling threats with his arguments, until the 
TIascalans could bear it no longer, and conjured him 
never to mention this again, lest the gods should 
avenge on their heads the guilt of having listened to 
such a proposition. Cortes, astonished and enraged 
at thei>- obstinacy, prepared to execute by force what 
he ro^- 1 not accomplish by persuasion, and was going 
to overturn their altars, and cast down their idols with 
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the same violent hvmd as at Zempoalla, if father Bar- 
tholomew de Olmedo, chaplain to the expedition, had 
not checked his inconsiderate impetuosity. He repre- 
sented the imprudence of such an attempt in a large 
city newly reconciled, and filled with people no less 
superstitiotts than warlike ; he declared, that the pro- 
ceeding at Zempoalla had always appeared to him pre- 
cipitate and unjust ; that religion was not to be pro- 
pagated by the sword, or infidels to be converted by 
violence ; that other weapons were to be employed in 
this ministry ; patient instroction must enlighten the 
tiaderstanding, and pious example captivate the heart, 
before men could be' induced to abandon error and 
embrace the truth*. Amidst scenes where a narrow- 
minded bigotry appears in such close union with op- 
pression and cruelty, sentiments so liberal and humane 
sooth the mind with unexpected pleasure; and at a 
time when the rights of conscience were little under- 
stood in the Christian world, and the idea of toleration 
unknown, one is astonished to find a Spanish monk of 
the sixteenth century among the first advocates against 
persecution, and in behalf of religious liberty. The 
remonstrances of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable 
for wisdom than virtue, had their proper weight with 
Cortes. He left the Tlascalans in the undisturbed 
exercise of their own rites, requiring only that they 
should desist from their horrid practice of oflfering 
human victims in sacrifice. 

* B. IMa*. c 77. p. 54. c.«3. p. 61. 
Vol. II. Ee 
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Cortex, as soon as his troops were fit for service, 
resolved to continue his march towards Mexico, not» 
withstanding tlie earnest dissuasives of the Tlascalans, 
who represented his destruction as unavoidahle, if he 
put himself an the power of a prince so faithless and 
cruel as Montezuma. As he was accompanied by wx 
thousand Tlasealans, he had now the command of 
forces which resembled a regular army. They direct- 
ed their course [October 13.] towards Cholula ; Mon- 
tezuma, who had at length consented to admit the 
Spaniards into his presence, having infbrmed Cortes, 
that he had given orders for his friendly reception 
there. Cholula was a considerable town, and though 
only five leagues distant from TIascala, was formerly 
an independent state, but had been lately subjected 
to the Mexican empire. This was considered by all 
the people of New Spain as a holy place, the sanctu- 
ary and chief seat of their gods, to which pilgrims 
resorted from every province, and a greater number of 
human victims were offered in its principal temple 
than even in that of Mexico *. Montezuma seems to 
have invited the Spaniards thither, either from sorae 
superstitious hope that the gods would not suffer this 
sacred mansion to be defiled, without pouring down 
their wrath upon those impious strangers, who ventur- 
ed to insult their power in the place of its peculiar 
residence; or from a belief that he himself might there 



• Torqaemada Monar. Ind. i. 281, 883. ii. IJ91 Gomara Croi* 
a 9\, Hcrrcra, dec. a. lib. vii. c. t. ' 
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attempt to cut them off with inor« certain success^ 
under the immediate protectioo of his divinities. 

Cortes had been warned by the Tlascalans, before 
be set out on his march^ to keep a watchful eye over 
the Cholulans* He himself, though received into the 
town with much seeming respect and cordialityy ob« 
served several circuoMtances in their conduct which 
excited suspicion. Two of the Tlascalans, who were 
encamped at some distance from the town, as the 
Cholulans refused to admit their ancient enemies with- 
in its precincts, having found means to enter in dis- 
guise, acquainted Cortes, that they observed the wo- 
men and children of the principal citizens retiring in 
great hurry every night ; and that sax children had 
been sacrificed in the chief temple, a nte which indi-« 
cated the execution of eome warlike enterprise to be 
approaching* At the same time^ Marina the interpre- 
ter recerved information from an Indian woman of dis- 
tinction, whose confidence she had gained, that the 
destruction of her friends was concerted ;: that a body of 
Mexican troc^ lay concealed near the town ; that some 
of the streets were barricaded, and in others, pits or 
deep trenches were dug, and slightly covered over, as 
traps into which the horses might fall ; that stones or 
raisaive weapons were collected on the tops of the tem- 
ples, with which to overwhelm the infantry ; that the 
fatal hour was now at hand, and their ruin unavoidable. 
Cortes, alarmed at this concurring evidence, secretly 
arrested three of the chief priests, and extorted from 
them a confession, that confirmed the intelligence 
£e 2 
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which he had received.^ As not a moment was to be 
losty he instantly resolved to prevent his enemies^ and 
to inflict on them such dreadful vengeance as might 
strike Montezuma and his subjects with terror. For 
this purpose, the Spaniards and Zempoallans were 
drawn up in a large court, which had been allotted 
ibr their quarters near the centre of the town ; the 
Tldscalans had orders to advance;, the magistntes^ 
and several of the chief citizens were sent for, under 
Tarious pretexts and seized. Ou a signal giveuy the 
troops rushed oitt and fell u{)on the multitude, desti-» 
tute of leaden, and so much astonished that, the 
weapons dropping from thf ir hands, they stood m<^ 
tionless and incapable of defence. While the Spft* 
Utards preyed them in front, the Tlascaians attacked 
them in the rear. The streets were filled with blood* 
•hed and death. The temples, which afibrded a re- 
treat to the priests and some of the leading men, were 
Mt on fire„ and they perished in the flames.. Thil 
scene of horror continued two days r during which the 
Ivretehed inhabitants suflered all that the destructive 
rage of the Spaniards, or the implacable revenge of 
their Indian allies, could inflict. At length the car- 
n^ge ceased, after the slaughter of six thousand Cho- 
lulans, without the loss of a single Spaniard. Cortes 
tlien released the magistrates, and reproaching thfin 
bitterly for their intended treachery, declajed, that as 
justice was now appeased, he forgave the o^ence, bat 
required them to recal the citizeiis who had fled, and 
re-establish order in the town. St^h was the ascen* 
dant which the Spaniards had acquired over this sup^« 
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stitious race of mea, and so deeply were they impres- . 
sed with an opinion of their superior discernment, as 
well as power, that in obedience to this command, the 
city was in a few days filled again with people, who, 
amidst the ruins of their sacred buildings, yielded re* 
spectful service to men, whose hands were stained 
with the blood of their relations and fellow-citizens*. 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced [Oct. 29.] directly 
towards Mexico, which was only twenty leagues dis- 
tant. In every place through which he passed, he 
was received as a person possessed of sufficient power 
to deliver the empire from the oppression under which 
it groaned J and the caciques or governors communi- 
cated to him all the grievances which they felt under 
the tyrannical government of Montezuma, with that 
unreserved cpnfidence which men naturally repose in 
superior beings^ When Cortes first observed the seeds 
of discontent in the remote provinces of the empire, 
hope dawned upon his mind ; but when he now dis- 
covered such symptoms of alienation from their mo- 
narch near the seat^f government, he concluded that 
the vital parts of the constitution were affected, and 
conceived the most sanguine expectations of overturn- 
ing a state, whose natural strength wa» thus divided 
and impaired. While those reflections encouraged 
the general to persist in his arduous undertaking, the 
soldiers were no less anioiated by observations more 
obvious to their capacity. In descending from the 

* Cortes R^ittt. Ramus, iu. 231. B. Diaz. c. 83. Gromara 
Cron. c. t>4. aerrer. de^. ^ hb. vii. c. i» i^ ^ JNO i £ ULXU. 
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mountains of Chalco^ across which the road lay, the 
vast plain of Mexico, opened gradually to their view^ 
When they fi^st belield this prospect, one of the most 
striking and beaulifiil on the face of the earth ; whea 
they observed fertile aad cultivated tields, stretching 
farther than the- eye could teach ; when they saw a 
lake resembling the sea. in extent, encompassed witb 
large towns, and discovered th« capital city risia^ upon. 
an island i» the middle, adorned with its temples and 
turrets; the scene so far exceeded their imagination^ 
that some believed the fanciful descriptions of romance 
were realised, aad that Its enclianted palaces and gild-, 
ed domes were presented to their sight; others could 
hardly persuade themselves that this wonderful spec« 
tacle was any thing more than a dream *^ As they 
advanced, their, doubts were removed, but their 
amazement iucreased. They were now fully satisfied 
thai the country was rich beyond any conception which 
they had formed of it, and flattered themselves that 
at length they should obtain an ample recompence 
for all their services and sutl'erings. 

Hitherto they had met with no enemy to oppose 
iheir progress, though several circumstances occurred 
which led them to suspect that some design was form- 
ed to surprise and cut them off. Many messengers^ 
arrived successively from Montezuma, permitting 
them one day to advance, requiring thena on the next 



^ See NOTE LXXXII, 
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to retire> as his hopes or fe^rs alternately prevailed ; 
und so wonderfuJ was ihis^ infatuation, which seems to 
be unaccountable on any supposition bnt that of a 
superstitious dread of tlie Spaniards, as beings of a 
Superiornature, that Cortes was almost at the gat«8 
of the capital, before the nionarch had determined 
whether to receive him as a friend, or to oppose him 
^s an enemy. But as no si^n of open hostility appear- 
ed, the S|^mniard8>. without reofardin^^ the fluctuations 
of Monte2uma*s sentiments, continued their march, 
along the causeway which led to Mexico through the 
lake, with great circumspection and the strictest dis- 
feipline, though without seeming* tasuspect the prince 
whom they ^ere about to visit. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand 
persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came forth^ 
to meet them, adorned with plumes, and clad in man*- 
ties of fine cotton.. Each of these, in his order, passed^ 
by Cortes,, and saluted him accor<lihg to the mode 
deemed most respectful and submissive in their coun*^ 
try. They announced the approach of Montezuma, 
himself,, and soon a^ter his hari>iiij^ers came iu sight,. 
There appeared tirst two hundred persons in an uni- 
ibrm dress, with large plumes of feathers, alike in 
fashion^ marching two and two, in deep sileuce, bare- 
footed, with their eyes fixed on the ground. Tiiese 
were followed by a company of higher rank, in tutit 
most showy apparel, in the midst of whom was Mon* 
tezuma, in a chair or Utter richly ornamented with 
gold, and feathers of varioua tiolouti. Four of h» 
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principal favourites carried -him on their shoulders^ 
others supported a canopy of curious workmanship 
ever his head. Before him marched three officers witk 
rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted up oa 
high at certain intervals, aiid at thai signal all the people 
bowed their heads, auift hid their faces, as unworthy 
to look on so great a monarch. When he drew near, 
Corte&dismountedr advancing tov^rds him withoffi* 
cious haste, and in a respectful posture. At the sam^ 
time Montezuma alightt^d from his chair, and leaning 
on the arras of two of his near relations, approached 
with a slow and stately pace,, his attendants covering 
the street with cotton cloths,; that he might not touch 
the ground. Cortes accosted him. with profound re»» 
verence, after the European fashion^ He returned 
the salutation, according to the mode of his counlryr 
by touching the earth with his hand, and then kissing 
it. This ceremony,, the customary expression of veue* 
ration from inferiors towards th<ose who were above 
them in rank, appeared such amazing, condescensioa 
in a proud, monarch, who scarcely deigned to consider 
the rest^of mankind as of the same species with him* 
self, that all his subjects firmly believed those person^ 
before whom he humbled himself in tliis manner, to be 
something more than human. Accordingly, as they 
inarched through the crowd, the Spaniards frequentljFi 
and with much satisfaction,^ heard themselves denomt" 
nated teules, or divinities. Nothing material ijassed 
in this first interview. Montezuma conducted Cortes 
to the quarters which he had prepared for his recep- 
tion^j and iannediately took leave of him, with a po" 
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liteness not nnworthy of a court more refined. " You 
are now,** says he, " with your brothers in your owrv 
house; refresh yourselves after your'fetigue, and be 
happy until I return*.** The place allotted to the 
Spaniards for their lodging was a house built by the 
fkther of Montezuma. It wa» surrounded by a stone 
wall, with towers at proper distances, which sefved 
for defence as well as for ornament, and rts apartments 
a»d courts were so large, as to accommodate both the 
Spaniards and tlieir Indian allies. Tiie first care of 
Cortes was to take precautions for his security, by 
planting the artillery so us to command the different 
avenues which led to it, by appointing a large division 
of bis troops to l>e atways on guard, and by postmg, 
centioels at proper stations, with injuiietiona to ob« 
lerve the same vigilant discipline as if they were withs^ 
in sight of an enemy's camp. 

%a the ei:et)ing» Moiitesunva r^tui^ited to visit htt^ 
guests with the same pomp as iu their first interview^ 
and brought presents of such vatue,, not only to Cortea 
and to his officers, but even to the private liien, as. 
proved the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to 
the opulence of h.is kingdom. A long conference en* 
sued, in which Cortes learned what was the opinion of 
Montezuma with reHpect to the Spaniards. It was aa 
established tradition, he told him, among the Mexi-» 
caii8> that their ancestors came originally from a re*- 



* Coites Relat. Ram. iii. 232 — 235. B. Diaz. c. S3— 88* 
Ggtuaia Ciou. c 64, (i5. Htvrcva, dec. U. lib, vii. c. i*, 4,,5u, 
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mote region, and conquered the provinces now Bobject 
to his dominion ; that after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony returned 
to his own country , promising, that at some foture 
period his descendants should visit them, assume the 
government, and reform their constitution and laws; 
that from what he had heard and seen of Cortes and 
bis followers, he was convinced that they were* the 
very persons whose appearance the Mexican traditioi» 
,«nd prophecies taught them to expect; that accor- 
dingly he had received them, not as strangers, but a» 
relations of the same blood and parentage, and desired 
that they might consider themselves as masters in hi» 
dominions, for both himrself and his subjects should 
be ready to comply with their will, and even to pre- 
vent their wishes* Cortes made a reply in his usual 
style, with respect to the dignity and power of his 
sovereign, and his intention in sendrng him into that 
country; artfully endeavouring so to frame his dis- 
course, that it might coincide as much a« possible with 
the idea which Montezuma had formed concerning the 
origin of the Spaniards. Next morning, Cortes and 
some of his principal attendants were admitted to a 
public audience of the emperor. The three subse- 
quent days were employed in viewing the city; the 
appearance of which, so far superior in the order of its 
buildings, and the nirmber of its inhabitants, to aoy 
place the Spaniards had beheld in America, and yet 
so little resembling the structure of an European ciiyt 
filled them with surprise and admiration.^ 
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Mexico, or TennchtUlan^ as it was anciently called 
by the natives, is situated in a large plain, environed 
by mountains of such height, that, though within the 
torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and 
beaithfui. All the moisture which descends from the 
high grounds is collected in several lakes, the two 
larger of which* of about ninety miles in circuit, com- 
HDunicate with each other. The waters of the one are 
fresh« those of the other brackish. On the banks of the 
latter, and on some small islands adjoining to them» 
the capital of Montezuma's empire was built. The ac- 
cess to the city was by artificial causeways or streets, 
formed of stones and earth, about thirty feet in 
breadth. As the waters of the lake during the rainy 
season overflowed the flat country, these causeways 
were of considerable length. That of Tacuba, on the 
West, extending a mile and a half; that of Tepeara*, 
on the North-West, three miles ; that of Cuoyacan, 
towards the South, six miles* On the East there was 
no causeway, and the city could be approached only 
by canoes f. In each of these causeways were o^>en- 
ings at proper intervals, through wliich the waters 
flowed, and over these beams of timber were laid. 



* I am indebted to M. Clavigero for correcting an error of 
importance in n»y description of Mexico. From the East, where 
Texeuco wa» situated, there was no causeway, as I have observ- 
e<l J and yet by some inattention on my part, or on that of the 
printer, .in alt the former editions one of the causeways was said 
to lead to Tezeuco. M. Clarigero's measurement of the length 
of these causeways differs somewhat from that which i have 
adopted from F. 1 orribio. Clavig. ii. p. 7^2. 

t F. Tonibio MS. 
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<wbich being covered w^h earth, the causeway or 
street had every where an uniform appearance* Ab 
fhe approaches to the city were singnlar, its construc- 
tion was remarkable. Not only the temples of tbw 
gods, but the houses belon^n^to the monarch, and 
1o persons of distinction^ were -of snch dknensions, 
that in comparison with any other buikiiogs which 
bad been hitherto discovered in America, they might 
he termed magnificent. The habitations of the conn 
Hion people Were mean, resembling the huto of other 
Indians. But they were all placed in a regtilar man- 
lier, on the banks of the canals which passed throogli 
the city, in some of its districts, or on the sides of the 
streets which intersected it in other quarters. In seve- 
ral pflaces were large openings or squares, one of 
which, allotted for the great market, is said to have 
been so spacious, that forty or fifty thousand persons 
<iarned on traffic there. In this city, the pride of the 
New World, and the noblest monument of the indus- 
try and art of man, while unacquainted with the use 
of iron, and destitute of aid from any domestic ani- 
mal, the Spaniards who are most moderate in thar 
computations, reckon that tliere were at least sixty 
thousand inhabitants *. 

But how much soever the novelty of those objects 
might amuse or astonish the Spaniards, they felt the 



* Cortes Relat. Ram. iii. 239. D. Relat. della gi-ari Cittade 
Mexico, par un Gentelhuomo del Cortese. Raro« ibid. 304. E. 
Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c, J 4, &«• 
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been idlowtd ta penetrate into tlie heart of a powerful 
king^doiBy afid were now lodged in its capital, without 
h&ving once met with open opposition from its mo- 
mtrch. The TIascalans* however, had earnestly dis^ 
saaded titem from pki^ng such confidence in Mortte- 
zama, as to enter a city of such a peculiar sitnation as 
Mexico, where that prince would hare them at mercy, 
sbat up 88 it were in a snare, from which it was im« 
fossiUe to escape. They assured them that the Mexi- 
caa priests had, in the name of the gods, counselled 
their sovereign to admit the Spaniards into the capital, 
tliat he might cot them off there at one blow with per- 
fect security*. They now perceived, too plainly, that 
the apprehensions of thdr allies were not destitute of 
^undation ; that by breaking the bridges placed at 
certaiu intervals on the causeways, or by destroying 
part of tht; causeways themselves, their retreat would 
be rendet^d impracticable, and they must remain 
trooped up in the centre of a hostile city, surrounded 
by multitudes sufficient to orerwhelm them, and with- 
out a possibility of receiving aid from their allies. 
Montezuma had, indeed, received them with distin- 
guished respect; but ought they to reckon upon this 
as real, or to consider it «s feigned ? Even if it were 
sincert?, could they promise on its continuance? Their 
safety depended upon the will of a monarch in whose 
attachment they had no reason to confide; and on 



♦ B. Diaz. c. 85, 86. 
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order flowing from bts caprice, or a word otterttd by 
him in passion, might decide irrevoealH^ coBcemieg 
their fate*. 

These reflections, so obvious as to occur to tbe 
meanest soldier, did not escape the vigilftat mt^M/tj 
of their general. Before he set ont for Cboiulay C^or- 
tes had received advice from Villa Hicaf, Ihat Qoal- 
popoca, one of the Mexican generals on thefro^tien, 
having assembled an army in order to attaek-aomeef 
the people whom the Spaniards had encouraged* ta 
throw off the Mexican yoke, Escalaote had mirrbgd 
oat with part of the garrison to support .his alltea; tb«t 
an engagement had ensued, in which, tboof^ Ae 
S|[)aniards were victorious, Elacailante, with seven of 
his niien,^had been mortally wounded, his horse killed, 
and one Spaniard had been surrounded by the ^nea^ 
and taken alive; that the I)ead of this uoSortwiuite 
captive, after being carried in triumph to dtfiereit 
cities, in order to convince the people that their ti^ 
vaders were not immortal, had been sent to Mezk»^ 
Cortes, though alarmed with thisintelligence» «a«a 
indication of Montezuma^s hostile intentions, had eon* 
tinued his march. But as soon as he entered Mexico, 
he became sensible, thut from an excess of confidence 
in the superior value and discipline of his troops^ as 
weU as from the disadvantage of having nothing to 
guide him in an unknown country, but the defective 

* B. Diaz. c. 94. t Cortes Relat. Ram. iii. 235. C^ 
X B. Di?tz. c. 93, £*. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. viU. c 1. 
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iatdltgeBce which he had received from people with 
whom his mode of communicivtion was very imperfect, 
he had pushed forward into a situation, where it was 
difficult to coDtmucy and from which it was dangerons 
totetireir Dif^race, and perhaps ruin, was the cer-* 
tain coBsequeiice of attempting |he latter. The sue-* 
cess of his enterprise depended upon supporting the 
high < Ofpiaiea which the people of New Spain had 
fi>fm«d with respect to the irresistible power of his 
arms. Upon the first symptom of timidity on his part, 
their VeneraUoQ would cease, and Monteznma, whom 
fmr alone restrained at present, would let loose upon 
him the whole .IWrce of bis empire. At the same time, 
he knew that the countenance of bis own sovereign was 
to bo obtained. only by a series of victories, and that 
QotbiBg but the merit of extraordinary success could 
B^reea Ms coiaduct from the censure of irregularity. 
FrcHas 1^1 these coiisideratiousy it was necessary to 
BiiiBtafa b«t station, and to extricate himself out of 
the difficol^s iu which one bold step had involved 
him, by venturing upon another still bolder. The 
•ituatiou was trying, but his mind was equal to it; 
W8id after revolving the matter with deep attention, he 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He 4etfiimined to seize Montezuma in his palace, an4f 
to carry him as a prisoi^er to the Spanish quarters. 
From the superstitious veneration of the Mexicans for 
^e person of their monarch^r as well as their implicit 
AttbmissioQ to his will, he hoped, by having Mouter, 
ztinm in his power, to acquire the supreme directioj!^- 
^ theix aftairs ; or at least with such a sacred pled ' 
rf2 * 
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HI hh hao^s, he made bo dovbt of boog secore imm 
ooy effort of their Tioleiice. 

This he immediately proposed to his officers. The 
timid startled at a measure so aodaciom, and rawei 
objections. The more intelligent and resolute^ con- 
scious that it was the only resonrce In which there ap-^ 
peered any prospect of safety, warmly approved of ^ 
and brought over their companions so cordially to th^ 
same opinion , that it was agreed instantly to make ilie 
attempt* At his usuail hour of visiting Moot^uoui^ 
Cortes went to the palace accompimied by Alvaradie^ 
Sandp^al) Lugo, Velasqoex de Leon, and IMi^ 
live of his principal officers, and as mtey troatyi^*^ 
diers. Thirty chosen men followed, not in regdb* 
order, but sauntering at some distance, as if they Ikd 
no object but curiosity ; small parties were posted i^ 
proper intervals, in all the streets leading from theSps* 
nish quarters to the court; and the remaiiider of his 
troops, witii the TIasculan allies, were under arai» 
ready to sally oat on the first alarm. Cortes andkis 
attendants were admitted without susptci^D ; the 
Mexicans retiring as usual, ont of respect. He ad« 
dressed the monarch in a tone very different from that 
which he had employed in former eonferences, re- 
proaching him bitterly as the author of the violent 
assault made upon the Spaniards by one of his ofBcers, 
. and demanded public reparation for the kws which 

\ they had sustained by the death of some of their com- 
\ * a'l^ionsj as well as for the insult offered to the great 
VjrfSke whose servants they were. Montezuma^ eon- 
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. fcuoded at this unexpected accusatiou^ and chaogiog 
gdour, either from cousciousiiess of guilt, or from 
ieling the indignity with which he was treated, awert- 
j^ Jiis own ion9ceoce wi^h great earnest ueM, and as a 
teoof of it, gave orders insUntly^to bring Qual|>opoca, 
Jpd his accomplices prisoners to Mexico* Cortes re- 
*" iKed, with seeming complaisance, that a declaration 
"' ' respectable left no doubt remaining in his own 
[, but that somethi4ig more was requisite to satisfy 
followers,, who would never be convinced thatj 
^ntezuma did not harbour hostile intentions against 
!m, unlessy as an evidence of his confidence and at* 
ihmeut, he removed from his own palace, and took, 
his residence in the Spanish quarters, where he 
uld be served and honoured as became a great mo- 
'"Earcb. The first mention of so strange a proposal 
"^lereaved Montezuma of speech, and almost of motion, 
^^'dkt fengtU indignation gave him utterance,, and he 
''■ aaughtily answered, " That persons of his rank were 
'■''■ not accustomed voluntarily to give up themselves as 
prisoners ; and were he mean enough to da so, his sub* 
jects would not permit such an afiVont to be offered 
to their sovereign." Cortes, unwilling to employ 
force, endeavoured alternately to sooth and to intimi- 
date him.. The altercation became warm ; and having 
I continued above three hours, Velasquez de Leon, an 
I impetuous and gallant young man, exclaimed with 
I impatience, ** Why waste more time in vain > het us. 
' seize him instantly, or stab him to the heart.'* The 
threatening voice and fierce gestures with which these 
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ffords were uttered, struck Mrnitezoimi. T6e Bp»- 
nmnlsy he was sensible, had now proceeded s^ for, us 
left htiQ no hope thai the^r would recede. His own 
<!anger wa^ imminent, the necessity nimvoidttble. Be 
Miw both, «nd ubandotoiB^ biodself to. hit iiitey cohh 
pried with their reqittst. 

His officers were called.. He communicated to ^en 
his resolution. Though astonished andafflfcted^ they 
presumed not to question the will of their master, hot 
carried him in silent pomp,, all bathed in tears, to 
the Spanish quarters. When it was knoyrn that the 
strangers were conveying away the emperor, tho peopfe 
broke out into the wildest transports of grief and ragc^ 
threatening the Spaniards with jmmediato destrnctioB, 
as the punishment justly due to tfieir impious andNicity. 
But a» soon as Montezuma appeared with aaeemmg 
gaiety of countenance, and waived his hand,^ the ta*. 
mult was hushed, and upon, his declaring k to be o^ 
his own choice that he went to reside ibraome time 
among his new friends, the multitude, taiight to re- 
vere every intimation of theur sovereign's pleasure^. 
quietly dispersed *. ^ 

Thus ^as a powerful prince seized by a few stran^ 
gers in tlie midst of his capital, at noon-day, and car- 
ried off as a prisoner without oppositkm or bloodshed.^ 
History, codlains nothing parallel to this event, either 



* B Jpiaz. c. 95. Gomara Crop, c 83. Cortes Relat. Ram. 
p. S3s7 936. Herrera, dec. 9. lib. viii. g. 2» 3. 
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wilb respect ta the temeritj •! thte attempt^ or lli» 
success of the execution ; and were uot all the circum- 
staoces of this extraordinary transactiou autbeDticated 
bj tbe m«st Unquestionable evidence* tl^ey wQuld a{»» 
pear so wild and extravagant, as, to go far beyond the 
bounds of that probability which must be preserved 
even in fictitious narrations. 

Monteeuoia was received in the Spanish quarter* 
vith all the ceremonious respect which Cortes had 
promised* He was attended by his own domestics, 
and served with his usual sUte» His principal officers 
bad free access to him> and he carried on every fnnc-^ 
tion of government as if he had been at perfect liberty* 
The Spaniards, however, watched hi» with the scru- 
pulous vigilance which was natural in guarding such 
an important prize *, endeavouring at the same time 
to sooth and reconcile him to his situation* by eveii\ 
external demonstration of regard and attachment. But 
from captive princes the hour of humiliation and su£» -, ^ 
fcriog is never far distant* Qualpopoca, his scm, and 
five of tbe principal officers who served undef hMpt 
were brought prisoners to the capital- [Dec, 4 J in 
consequence of the orders which M^ntezudPliad, 
issued^ The emperor gave them up to (Ji^ortes, that In 
XDight inquire into the nature of their cringe, and 
<letermine their punishment. They were formally 
tried by a Spanish court-martial; and though they 



^» See NOTE LXX^llI. 
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had acted na other part than what became loyal sub- 
jects and brave men, in obeying the orders of their 
lawful sovereign, and in opposing the invaders of their 
country, they were condemned to be burtied alive^ 
The execution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended.. The unhappy victims were instantly led 
forth. The pile on which they were laid was composed 
of the weapons collected in the royal magazine for the 
public defence. A » innumerable multitude of Mexi- 
cans beheld, iq sUent astonishmenty the double insult 
offered to the majesty of their empire,^ an. officer of 
distinction committed to the flames by the authority of 
strangers, for having done what he owed in duty to 
bis natural sovereign ; and the <ums provided by the 
foresight of their ancestors for avenging j>ublic wroogs,^ 
consumed befor^e their eyes.. 

But these were not ^e most shocking indignities 
which the Mexicans had to bear. The Spaniards, con- 
vinced that Qualpopoca would not have ventured to 
attack Esealanxe without orders from his master, were 
not satisfied with inflicting vengeance on the instru- 
ment employed in committing, that crirae, while tbs 
author of it escaped with imj^unity. Just before Qual- 
popoca was led out to sufler, Cortes entered the apart- 
ment of Montezuma, followed by some of his officers, 
and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters;, and approach* 
ingthe monarch with a stern countenance,, told himy 
that as the persons who were now to undergo the pa- 
nishment which they merited, had charged him as the 
cause of the outrage committed^ it was necessary that 
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he likewise shonld make atonement for tbat guilt ; 
then taming away abruptly, without waiting for a 
reply, commanded the soldier to clap the fetters on 
his legs. The orders were instantly executed. The 
digcoDSolate monarch, trained up with an idea that 
bis person was sacred and inviolable, and considering 
this pro^nation of it as the prelude of immediate 
death, broke out into loud lamentations and com- 
plaints. His attendants, speechless with horror, fell 
at bk feet, bathing them with their tears ; and bear- 
ing up the fetters in their hands, endeavoured with 
oUcioua tenderness to lighten their pressure. Nor 
diil their grief and despondeocy abate uutil Cortes- 
returned from the execution, and with ». cheerful 
ftmutenaDce ordered the fetters to be taken off* A» 
Montezuma's spirits had sunk with iwmanly dejec- 
tion, thejT now rose into indecent joy ; and with an 
ttnbeeomiag tratisitioa he passed at once from th^ 
anguish of despair to transports of gratitude aude^ 
pressions of fondness towards his deliverer. 
/ 

In those transactii^ns, as represented by the Spanish: 
historians, we search in vain for the qualities which 
distinguish other parts of Cortes's cotiduct. To usurp 
A jurisdiction which c»uld not belong to a stranger,, 
who assumed no higher character than that of an am- 
bassador from a foreign prince, and under colour of 
>^» to inflict a capital punishment on men whose con- 
duct entitled them to esteem, appears an act of bar- 
barous cruelty. To put the monarch of a great kiog- 
doiu in irons, and after such ignominious treatment,, 
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etaddeuly to release him, seems to Be a display of 
power no less inconsiderate than wanton. According 
to the common relation, no account can be gi?e& 
either of the one action or the other, bnt that Coite8> 
intoxicated wirh success, and presuming on theaseo* 
dant which he had acquired over the minds of the 
Mexicans, thought nothing too bold for him to under* 
take, or too dangerous to execute. But in one view, 
these proceedings, however repagnant to justice and 
humanity, may have flowed from that artful policy 
which regulated every part of Cortes's behaviour to- 
wards the Mexicans. They had conceived the Spi- 
niards to be an order of beings superior to naen. It 
was of the utmost consequence to- cherish tilts flliMiMh 
and to keep up the veneration which it inspired*. Gov- 
tes wished that shedding the blood «f a Spaaimrd 
shouM be deemed the most heinona of aH crimes; imd 
nothing apt^etired better calculated to establish ikk- 
opinion, than to condemn the first Mexicans who Bad 
ventured to commit it to a cruel death, and to oblige 
their monarch himself to submit to a mortifying indig- 
nity, as an expiation for being accessary to a deed -to 
atrocious K 

[1530.] The rigour with which Gorfces punished tie 
tmhappy persons who first presumed to lay violeat 
hands upon his followers, aeems aecordiftgly to have 
made all the impression that he desired* The spirit of 



* See NOT£ LXX^V.. 
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MootezQSQta was not only overawed^ but subdued. 
Dxiring six months that Cortes remained in Mexico^ 
the monarch continued in the Spanish quarters, with 
anappearance of as entire satisfaction and tranquillity, 
as if he had resided there^ not from constraint, but 
ihcoi^h choice, liis ministers and officers attended 
him as usual. He took cognizance of all affairs; every 
order was issued in his name. The external aspect of 
^?ernment appearing the same* and all its ancient 
ibrms being scrupulously observed, the people were so 
little sensible of any change, that they obeyed the 
jooandates of their monarch with the same submissive 
reverence as ever. Such was the dread which both 
Montezuma and his subjects had of the Spaniards, or 
«ich the veneration in which they held them, that no 
attempt was made to deliver their sovereign from con- 
finement; and tl^ough Cortes, relying on this ascen- 
dant which he had acquired over their minds, permit- 
ted him not only to visit his temples, but to make 
punting excursions beyond the lake, a guard of a few 
Spaniards carried with it such a terror as to intimidate 
Jthe multitude, and secure the captive monarch *» 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes in seiz- 
ing Montezuma, the Spaniards at once secured to 
themselves more extensive authority in the Mexican 
empire than it was. possible to have acquired in a long 
couxse of time by open force; and they exercised 



* Cortes Relat. p. 93^. E. B. Diaz. c. 97, 98, 99. 
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more absolute sway in the name of another than they 
could have done in their own. The arts of polished 
nations, in subjecting such as are less improred, bave 
been nearly the same in every period. The syrtem of 
screening a foreign usurpartion» under the sanction of 
authority derived from the natural rulers of a country, 
Ahe device of employing the magistrates and forms 
already established m iorstruments to introduce a new 
dominion, of which we are apt to lM>ast as subhuie 
refinements in policy peculiar to the present age, wt?fe* 
inventions of a more early period, and had been tried 
with success in the West, long before they were prac- 
tised in the East. 

Cortes availed himself to the utmost of the power 
which he possesed by being able to act in the name of 
Montezuma. He sent some Spaniards, whom he judg- 
ed best qualified for such commissions, into diiferent 
parts of the empire, accompanied by persons of dis- 
tinction, whom Montezuma appointed to attend them 
both as guides and protectors. They visited most of 
the provinces, viewed their soil and productions, sur- 
veyed with particular care tlie districts which yielded 
gold or silver, pitched upon several places as proper 
stations for future colonies, and endeavoured to pre- 
pare the mmds of the people for submitting to the 
Spanish yoke. While they were thus employed, Cor- 
tes,' in the name and by the authority of MonteBona, 
degraded some of the principal officers in the empire, 
whose abilities or independent spirit excited his jea- 
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lousy, and substituted in their place persons less ca- 
pable or more obsequious. 

One things still was wanting to complete his secu* 
tky. He wished to have such command of the lal» as 
wight ensure a retreat, if either from levity or disgust 
1%e Mexicans should take arms against him, and break 
down the bridges or causeways. This, too, his own 
address, and the ^dlity of Montezuma, enabled him 
to accomplish* Having frequently entertained hit 
prisoner with pompous accounts of the European ma^ 
rine and art of navigation, he awakened his cariositj^ 
to see those moving palace^ which made their way 
through the water without oars. Under pretext of 
gratifying this desire, Cortes persuaded Montezuma 
to appoint some oT his subjects to fetch part of the 
naval stores which the Spaniards had deposited at 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, and to employ others in cutting 
down and preparing timber. With their assistance, 
(he Spanish carpenters soon completed two brigan- 
tines, wbich afforded a frivolous amusement to the 
monarch, and were considered by Cortes as a certaifi 
resource, if be should be obliged to retire. 

Encouraged by so many instances of the mooaech's 
I tame submission to his will, Cortes vemtured to pnt it 
to a proof still more trying. He urged Montezuma to 
acknowledge himsdf a vassal of tha king of Castile, 
to hold his crown of him as superior, and to subject 
his dominions to the payment of an annual tribute. 
With this requisition^ the last and most humbling 
Vol. II. Gg 
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ithat can be made to ooe possessed of soveraigQ author 
nly, Montesama was so obsequious as to com{dy. He 
called together the chief ineii<of his empire, andio s 
»9lemn haraogoe, remiaded them of the tvaditioBs,and 
pEophocies which led them to expect tb« am«al of « 
people from 4h^8ao»e steick wi€h ih«iMel«6s» in^rdsr 
Id take p ot^sflst i o n of the aupreme powor, h& defforsd 
hia belief that the Spaoiaids were tbia pcami^ tam 
ik$^ tAMvefoffe he Teea^iuaod the >ri|^^f their momvrdi 
to govern the Mexioau^ eop^re^ that he would lay hii 
cx^own at ihis fitet, and obey him as a iribittary. While 
HUeriag these w#rdi^ Monteauma discovered how 
dei^ly be was afGected in making -such a sacrifice* 
Team and groans frequently iirterrupted, his discouiM. 
O^^er-awed and broken as his spirit was, it still relsie- 
ed such a sensed 4ignijty9 as to feel that pang which 
piei«ces the heart of princes when ponstrained U> resign 
independent power. The first mention of sucb a reso* 
lution struck the assembly dumb with astonishment 
This was followed by a sudden murmur of sorrow, 
mingled with indignation^ which indicated some vio^ 
lent eruption ^ rage to be near at hand. This Cortes 
foresaw, and seasonably interposed to prevent it, by 
declaring tl}at his master had . no intention to deprive 
Moatcaauia of the4«yid dignity, or to make any inso^ 
vatipn up<m thecoaeliitftion and laws of the Mexican 
Empire. This assurance* add«d to their dread of the 
Spanish power, and to the authority of their monarch's 
eKtrnplei e&toited^ r^ctant consent from theassem* 
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litfK The aet of rabmtssioir and hmnage was e%e^ 
oHed wH*i M 'rtrt fbrmaKties which the SpaniardB 
We¥e pleasetl to preecrifee +•■ 

IW a w t e M iiDg^ at 1^ desire" of Cortes, aeeompanied^ 
ikkB^^nft^sm^n of' fealty aintt homai^ with »m&gnift^ 
emt p f «B # tit tb hw new aoyeretgn ; toacf after Ms ex* 
moffih, Iii»6«l4^erto brought in tery libera? contribo- 
tiofid. Ttie Spaniards bov^ collected alt the treasure 
which httd b^en either volontarily bestowed tipon theni 
at different tittres by Monteznma, or had been extort*' 
c4froitt Mb peeiple under various pretexts: and hav-^ 
ia^ melted the gold and silver, iktt v^hxe of these, 
without. incfiRKttf jewds and ornaments of raribns 
kiwdlB, wHich wer^ pTeserred Mi -Accbttnt of thetr our^ 
oQi' workmanship, amotidt^d' to six httndred thousand 
pewsi The soldiers w^rfe itepatient Ho hbve it divided, 
and Cortes compfied' with their desire. A fifth of the 
ytholt was first set apart as the tax due to the king^ , 
Another flftb w»s allotted to Cortes as cdmmander iii 
chief. The suras advanced by Velasquez, by Cortes, 
and by some of the officers, towards defraying the ex- 
pence of fltthftf^ out the ai^atneAt, were then deduct- 
^» The remainder was divided among the army, in- 
Hvihig the garrison of Vera Crnz, in proportion to 
j «*»Mr d^fpRt ranks. After w many deft tcattons, the 
'•We of ft private man did not exceed a hundred pesoa, 



♦ See NOTE LXXXV. 

t Cortee Relat. 238. D. B. Diaz. c. 101, Gonara Cro^ 
^ 92. Herrera^ dec a. Rb. x. c. 4. 
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Hut B«in fell so far below tbfir 8Uif«Hi€ ^K^ptctstiMs, 
that some soldiers rrjected it wkh scorn. Mid oAert 
nmnniired so loodly at ^is cro^ dk^^poktitateo/t of 
A&r hopes, that it required all the address of Coites^ 
and no small exertion of hia l iiwsallt^ , to a|>pesBe 
tkenu The conplaints of the amiy were not ^toge- 
ther destitute of iboodatioo. As the crown had eaa- 
trihoted nothing towards the c ^p oi y ment or sncecss of 
the amwmeDt^ it was n^ witboot regret ^«t the sol- 
diers beheld it sweep away so great a proporltoB e^* the 
treasure purchased by their blood and toiK .What fell 
to the share of the general appeared, accord^ig to the 
ideas oi wealth in the sixfle^itfa century, an tamrmmu 
•nnu Sopne of Coit«s*s faTooistes had secretly nppR^ 
printed to thetr own nse several omHoieoti ^ff^ 
which neither paid the .rs^al fifths nor were bcongfat 
into accoont as part of the coionaon stock* It was, 
however, so manifestly the interest of Cortea at this 
period to make a large remittance to the king, that it is 
highly probable those concealments were not of gcest 
consequence. 



The total sum amasaed by the Spaniards benia ns 
proportion to the ideas which might be formed," eMier 
by reflecting on the descriptions given h^ historauis of 
the ancient splendour of Mexico, or 1^ consideitDg 
the productions of its mines in modb»ii times. Bnt 
among tbeancieot Mexicans, gold and silver were not 
the standards by which the worth of other commodi- 
ties was estimated ; and destitute of the artificial valae 
derived from this circumstance, were no further ia 
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-requefl^flkn l» tl^ f^imished tnateitfth fbr <Htiftiii€«t6 
m«i tiivilieltt. These wete ttther con«€crat€«l to the 
fo^ in jHli4r IJi^raptet, car were worn a« marks t^drt*- 
tittction bf th^ prmees and some of tfteir most emv- 
«iiit«hM9«: ^A9 tte eonmnuptknrof the pilous {Ii0tel» 
wai incQDstderable, the demand for them was ^ot ^mch 
as to put either the tngenoity or indiistry of the Mexi- 
mrmoa tt^e^tt^^h-, in or*er to' augment thrir store. 
They w^rv «Hogelh«t< otwecf^aHited wHli ihr sfiof 
i w w i li wf g t*e riefe ttHne» w4fh whteh Uhfclr ciHsnt^y 
ahottilde^ What gof^d they Ifad wa« gat4iere^i0 the 
b«db o# wefs, tiatrte,. and" ripen^ info a-pm« «iMiW 
Heslterte^*. The utmost effort 6f their lafeourwft^afoh 
"^ity w«s to wnslV t)!e ^aH^ carried ddw« by torrmtb 
IHnw the tUonntains, and' to ptek oat the grains of 
gold^w%ich subsided; and even this simple operatiwuii 
aceordfrtg to the report of t^e persdns whom Ct^rtes 
appointed to surfey t'h^ prcy^ces iifrhetift ^eifie was a 
pfospeiet of finding mines^ they perftmned' very wu- 
okilMlyt. Fl^m all tltoso'causes^ the whole nias^ oif 
golttin poBsesisioa.of t^ M^i^ns was not gfreat« As 
aiWer is rarely fb«nd pure, and the Mexicait art was 
t»» n:^e teutotidiwti the proeeflt'foF relming i^ in a pn^ 
{lesnaiiMry tbcr.^oanAity of Ibis inetal w«ji.»HUr)e0(i 
^ouMm^bit t* Th«s, tkoi^ the Spaniards baid ev 
•rtedtmtt the fiower which tbe^ poesessed in' M^itico« 
mod cftoikwiih indeceiit rapoicity^ in ovder to. gratify 



* CWtcft Retail p. 836. E«. . B. Diaz. c. ios» 103* Gomva. 
Cron. c- 90. 

t B. Diaz. c. 103. t B«inl6ra» defi&rUb. ix. c. 4* 
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ihrir pffdottinrot |)Miiofi» and ihtm^ lioafecsmM 
hmA fondly exhattsted bi»,traM0ic% m Imi^ms iof tatitt^ 
iii|( ihehr thirst for gold* llie pradvct of totl^ wMl 
proU% HMdadad a ^eat part af tiie haUicm iatbe 
cnpire» did not ii»e id value abare arbat ha^ baeii.ai<»> 
tMNied*. 

Bat hewater plkat ManttaNMna Mf^t be iaatlnr 
natters, with reapeet ta one paiiit 1m waa infleaaUe. 
Though Cc^aa aften uti^ hha, with the impaf^i- 
nate «al af a mkaioaary, to :reoo«nce his iilae.faA> 
and to embiace tbc C&riatiaii &ith» he aliNifa aigeetad 
the pfopotitiim wi^ faarnar, . Sop^sBatiiiaa, amoog die 
Mextcana, waslonned into aach a rega)at and ca«H 
^eke 8yataiR» that its inftitutiooa uaJtaraUy took fiMt 
bald of the miad ; aad while the rade tribeaia other 
part^ of Aaaerica were easily iodnced to relii&qiiiaba 
lew nattons aiui'ritea» so loose and arbitrary aaJuudly 
to merit the name of a^ public retigioa, the Mexicaas 
adhered tenaciously to their oiode of woraUp* which» 
howerer barbaroua^ was aooampaniied with anch cnrder 
and solemnity as to render it an object af the highest 
-f enertfttoti. Cottes, fiadtag all his attaaspta ineAc- 
tual to shake the constancy of Moateau«ia» was sa 
Biuch enraged at his obstinacy, that iu a 4raua p arl af 
zeal he led out his soldiers to throw dawn the idola ia 
the great temple by ibroe. But the priests taking 
arms in defence of their altars^ and the people crowd- 
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-ingwflb great ardoar to rapport t1ieiii« CcHrtes^s pro* 
4mee overwruM kit seal, and iddwced him to desist 
irom his rath attempt , after dislodging the idols from 
oae c^the shrines, and placing in their stead an iaiag« 
oftheVirgtllMary^ 

From ^at moment the Mexicans, who had pei% 
Bsitted the impmoteosent of their soverefgn, and su^ 
ined tlie exactions of strangers wkhoot a struggle, be- 
gan to meditate how they might expel or destroy the 
Spaniards, and thought themsetyes called upon to 
avenge their insulted deities. The priests and leadii^ 
men held drtequent consultations with Mootesuma for 
this purpose. But as it might prove fatal to the cap* 
tive monarch to attempt either the one or the other by 
violence, he was willing to try more gentle means. 
Having called Cortes into his presence, he observed, 
that now, as all the purposes of his embassy were fully 
accomplished, the gods had declared their will, and 
the people signified their desire, that he and his fbU 
lowers should instantly defiart out of the empire. With 
^is he required them to comply, or unavoidable de* 
Struction would fall suddenly on their headst. The 
tenor of this unexp^tcd requisition, as well is the 
d^tcrmined>totoe in which it was uttered, left Cortes 
no room to doubt that it was the result of some deep 
scheme concerted between Mopteauma and his sub- 
jects. He quickly perceived that he might derive 
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jmore adv9«)Vig(i fl^na a •e^roing^ o«ittplMii€e tHth ^ 
iiioi)«rch*ti iniclkuiUof), iImio, ff«m an ilMimed mtfcvpl 
to chimge 91' to #|^K)8e .i^; apd replied,, wit! gsrat 
coipposui^j.. ^atb^ ihad already beg»ft tia-pivepave tar 
returning to his own country ; but a»<lie )iad dKstroydi 
the vessels in which he arrived, sometime was requisite 
.for^ buildifig otb|Br sbip^. Thm appeared neasonable. 
J^ ,nurob4;r of M«xi€aJM» ir^^m. aeoH t» Vera.. Crttztt 
.cut down tiwWr« ^aad so«ke Sspwudh ^m^eak^ra-m^Bt 
appointed to su^^^iateud the work. Coties flafttci^ 
ed himself that durit^^ this JmUryvi be miif^t eitb€r 
£nd me^As to av^t tbe tbreateofd danger* or ree«9e 
j|i|ch r^iit&u^^aimeias m w^vAd eiiabl« bim t^^ deifMie 

AJijoostnioe moftthf-wc^ elafjfsed si»^ Fortocarrere 
and Maj3ti^ had saikd witb bis dispatches to Spm; 
fod Imd^iily exp«;cie4 ^beir retuTB wiih a ci^i>6ruia4i(ia 
9C hi§ i^thoritjT fr#« t|^ kin^. Wi^bottt tbM^. Ms^ 
ijoadi^oo waa inieicmw iMid |iir^aiiimi»L and lAfviiU 
^/c.gr^at tbJA^ i^ch he. held doner i^ Wf^bt be bi» 
doom to bear Ihe name aod aufior th» puti i s h aK e nt- of 
litraitor^ Rapid aod efctensive as Hb pvegreea had 
beeur ^ «ould. qoti bop« V> cofvplete^ ^a rediictioA ef 
ft greaft ei^pir«& wkb so sm^lla.bAdy of m««n(» wbieb by 
tbis tii^ disitaa^s of YaiiifHIs }^\9iA^ iron sid era bl^tbbip 
Mfd; nor could b« ap^l^ fas recruata tot the SpaoU^ 
^ejLtileBients Aa iaiaiidflt. ^HktaX, ba reiaaved. tbi royal ap 
probation of liis proceedings. 



While he remmmdJoicAm' a»|id<JBkuatidn, anxious 
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about what was past, uncertain with respeet to the 

■fature» and by the late declaration of Montezuma, 

oppressed with a new addition of cares, a Mexican 

courier arrived with an account of some ships having 

appeared on the coast. Cortes, with fond credulity, 

imagiDing that his messengers were returned iVom 

Spaiin» and that the completion of all his wishes and 

hopes were at hand, imparted the glad tidings to his 

corapaoionst who- received them with transports of 

mutual gratulation. Their joy was not of long contt^ 

Quance* A courier from Sandoval, whom Cortes had 

appointed to succeed Escalante in command at Yera 

Cruz, brought certain information that the armament 

was fitted out by Velasquez, governor of Cuba, and 

instead of bringing the aid which they expeetedV 

threatened them with immediate destruction* 

The motives which prompted Velasquez te this vio^ 
lent iweasure are obvious* From the circumstances of 
Cortes*s departure, it was impossible not to suspect 
his iatention of throwing off all dependence upon him. 
His o^eglecting to transmit any account of his opera* 
tions %Q Cuba, strengthened this suspicion, which was 
at last confirmed beyond doubt, by the indiscretion of 
the officers whom Cortes sent to Spain. They, from 
some motive which is not clearly explained by the con» 
tempovary historians, touched at the island of Cuba, 
contrary to the peremptory orders of their general ♦, 



* B. Dial. c. 54, 55. Hener% dec. 9w lib. v. c. 14. G»maM 
Cion. €. 96. 
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By i}ii» viMm VeksfiaesB not oi% k«nied tb«t C^tfiics 

Had hiB Mlowera, after formally ranQuiMiBfi^ wXl con- 
nection with htm, had esteblialsed wi^ iodkepeadoBt 
eolo&y 10 New Spain, aad were solickktg the kmgto 
confirm ^eir proceedings by bis autborily ; bttt he ob-- 
tiUoed patiieular in^nsatioii concerBing^ the optiJenee 
of the country, tbo valuable presents which Coftes 
bud received,, and the iuvidti^ prospects of siicecss 
tbat opeoedr to^ bis view. Every passioja wbieh cfm 
ag^tltte an ambMiovM oiind ; shame, at having been sO' 
^osftly overoreached ; indigtkation,- atv bemg betrayed 
by the ttma, whom he bad selected a9t^ object €ff hk^ 
ikvoiir end confidettce; grief, lor having wasted ht«^ 
fof/iusHt 10 aggrandixe a» emumy ; and de§pair of re^ 
^MTNlg^^O'.Mi afioqpportwnity Of itsC^iAiag ImfihDO 
and exteodj^^btft fiowoii,. wmm ri%ed it» thobooom of 
Velasquez. All these, with united force,, excited' bim- 
t» make an estmordinary effort iit ord«er to be aveoged* 
-on the autb^ of his wronga» and to wresO fVom him 
bisqfturped autb^riiy aiid eonquests, f^r did bfe 
WADt the fip^afam^e of;a,goo4 title to j«stify 8<ic*li aft>^ 
atteioptv . The ai^^nt whomt bo sent to Sipain vi^fb an 
acpouMt of.Gri^va's voyage, had met witl4 a naost^ 
^ favourable recepdoo ; iotd fiow the specimens wbieii 
beprqdueed, such high CHpeetatiottswere^formred^xroiH 
iteraiog- the opulence of New Spein» that Velasquet 
was afutborised to proaecute the diecomecy of^ tbe «Mitt^ 
try, and appointed governor of it ;dit^]gli(W, witll 
more extensive power and privileges than had bjpen 
gjranted to any adventurer from the time of Colom- 
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boa*. Elated by this distinguishing mark of favouK, 
aad werraotedio consider Cortes not only as intruding 
upon his jurisdiction, but as disobedient to the roya^ 
mandate, he determined to vindicate his own rights* 
and the honour of his sovereign, by force of arms f* 
His ardour in carrying on his preparations was such 
as might have been expected from the violence of the 
passions with which he was animated ; and in a short 
time an armament was completed^ consisting of eigh- 
teen s^iipa, which had on board fourscore horsemen^ 
eight hundred foot soldiers, of which -eighty were mus- 
keteers, and an hundred and twenty cross-bow men* 
together with a train of twelve pieces of ^annoiu As 
Velasqne^*s experience of the fatal consequence of 
committing to another what he ought to have execut- 
'ed himself, had not rendered him more enterprising, 
he vested the rcommaud of this formidable body* which 
in the infancy «f the Spanish power in America* me- 
rits the appellation of an army, in Pamphilo de Nar^ 
Taez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his princi- 
pal officers, to send them prisoners to him* and then 
to complete the discovery and conquest of the country 
in his nadie. 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. lii. c. 1 1* 
tfieeNOTELXXXVill. 
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NOTES 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOTE I. p. 8. 

1 HE height of the most elcrated point in the'Pyrennees is, 
accordiug to M. Cassini, six thousand six hundred and foity-six 
feet. The height of the mountain Gemrai, in the canton 
of Berne, is ten thousand one hundred and tea feet. The 
height of the Peak of Teneriife, according to the measure^ 
ment of P. FeuiUd, is thirteen thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight feet. The height of Chimborazzo, the most ele- 
vated point of the Andes, is twenty thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet ; no less than seven thousand one hundred 
and two feet above the highest mountain in the ancient con- 
tinent Voyage de D. Juan VUoa, Observations Astron. et 
Fhysiq. torn. ii. p. 114. The line of congelation on Chim- 
borazzo, or that pai't of the mountain which is covered per- 
petually with snow, is no less than two thousand four hun- 
dred feet firom its summit. Prevot. Hist. Gener. des Voya-> 
ges, vol. xiii. p: 636. 
VoL.IL Hh 
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NOTE n. p. 8. 

As m particmYar deseriptioB mtikew m ilniBi^lr impressioB tkaA 
l^eneral Msertious, I shall give one •£ ftio de 1* Plata bf 
aa eye-witness, P. Cattaiim, a Modeneae Jesait, wIm land- 
ed at Buenos Ayres in 1749, and thus represents what be 
felt when smch new objects were first presented to his neir: 
** While I resided in Europe and read in hooka of history 
•r geogn^y that tka nooth of the rircr de |a Plata was 
an hundred and fifty mUes in hreadth, I considered it as ai 
exa^rg'eration, because in this hemisphere we have no example 
of such Tast rivers. When I approached its mouth, I bad 
the most vehement desire to ascertain the truth with my 
own eyes; and I have found the matter to be exactly as it 
was represented. This I deduce particularly from one cir- 
cumstance : When we took our departure from Monte- Video, 
a fort situated more than a hundred miles from the moatb 
of the river, and whei« lib bfeadth is considerably diminish- 
ed, we sailed a complete day before we discovered the land 
on the opposite bank of the river; and when we were in 
the middle of the diannd we could m>t discern land on ei- 
ther side, and saw nothing but the sky and water, as if we 
had been in some ^reat ocean. Indeed we should have ta- 
ken it to be the sea, f the fresh water of the river, which 
ffas turbid like the Po, had not satisfied us that it was « 
river. Moreoveir, at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles up 
the river, and where it k still much narrower, it is not on- 
ly iimpossible to discern the opposite coast, which i& indeed 
^ery low and flat ; but one cannot perceive the houses or tbe 
t6p8 of the steeples in the Portuguese settlement at Cdonia 
oil the other side of the river.** Lettera prima, publislied 
by Muratori, II Christianesimo Fclici, ^c^ i. p> 957^ 
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NcyrE iif . p. n. 

ICCf^rFOUlTDLAND, part of NoTa Scoti'dy and Canada, are 
the countries which lie in the same parallel of latitude with 
the kingdom of France; and in erery part of these the wa- 
ter of the rivers is frozen during winter to the thickness of 
several feet ; the earth is covei-ed with snow as deep ; almost 
all the birds fly during that season, from a climate where 
they could not live. The country of the Esquimaux, part of 
Labrador; and the countries on the South of Hudson's Bay, 
are in the same paratlel with Greair Britain; and yet in ali 
these the cold is so intense^ tliat even the industry of Eu- 
ropeans has nf)% attempted cultlTatioa. 



NOTE IV. p. 14. 

AcoBTA is the first philosopher, as far as I know, who 
endeavoured to acc<rant for the different degrees of heat in 
the old and new continents, by the agency of the winds 
which blow in each. Hist. Moral, &c. lib. U. and iii. H de 
Bufibn adopts this theory, and has not only unproved it by 
new observations, but has employed his amazing powers of/ 
descriptive eloquence in embeJlisliing and placing it is i^ 
most striking light. Some remarks may be added, which U^d 
to iUustiate more fuUy a doctrine of much important in 
every inquiry concerning the temperature of vario^ cU- 
mates. / 

When a cold wind blows over land, a* must in its passage 
w>b the surface of some of its hfat. By means of this t\^ 
«oldnefiS oif the wind is abated. But if it continue to blow ] 
in the same ditection, it will come, by degrees, to pass over 
• sur&ce already cooled, and will suffer no longer any mh^i^ 
Hh 2 
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ment of its own keenuefs. Thus, at it tdvniices w&t a large 
track of land, it bringB on all the severity of intense frost. 

Let the saoie wind blow over aa cxtensire* and deep Mt) 
the superficial water must be immediately cooled to a c«ir 
tain degree, and the wind proportionally warmed. But the 
superficial and colder water becoming specifically heavier than 
the warmer water below it, descends j what is wai'mer sup- 
plies its place, which,, as it comes to be cooled in its tun), 
continues to warm the air which passes over it, or to dimi- 
nish its cold. This change of the superficial water, and suc- 
cessive ascent of that which is warmer, and the couseqnfct 
successive abatement of coldness in the air, is aided by the 
agitation caused in the sea by tlie mechanical action of the 
wind, and also by the motion of the tides. This, will goon, 
and the rigour of the wind will continue to diminish until 
the whole water is so far cooled, that the water on the tv- 
face is no longer removed from the action of the wind, iast 
enough to hinder it from being arrested by frost. Whenever 
the surface freezes, the wind is no longer warmed by the 
water from below, and it goes on with undiminished cold. 

From those principles may be explained the severity cf 
winter frosts in extensive continents; their mildness in nnall 
islands 5 and the superior rigour of winter in those parts of 
North America with which we are best acquainted. In the 
"Hh-west parts of Europe the severity of winter is ©iti' 
f?^t^ by the West winds, which usually blow in the months 
of Nt^ember, December, and part of January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wind blows over land, »' 
heats the surface wBWh must therefore cease to abate ll»* 
fervonr of the wind. But the same wind, blowing over ^9- 
ler, agitates it, brings up the colder water from bek>w, an* 
thus is continually losing somCMhat of its oi^n heat. 
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But the |prc«^ poMwr of tl^e lea to mitigate the hf»t {^Ibe 
wind or air paasing orer it proceeds from tho foUowiug i^- 
cumstance; tbat on account of the transpacency of the tea» 
its surface cnanot be hrated to m jreat d^pree by the t.«|i*s 
rays ; whereas the ground, subjected to their icfluence, very 
soon acquires great heat. .Hlien, therefore, the wind blows 
OTer a torrid continent^ it is soon raised to a heat almc»st 
intolerable; but during its passage over an extccslTe ocean, 
it is gradually cooled, so that on its arriral at the farthest 
shore, it is again ^t ibr respiration. '"*' 

Those principks will account for the snltry heat of large 
continents in the torrid cone -, for the m'rld climate of islands 
in the same latitude ; and ibr the superior warmth in snmmer 
wtiicfa large continents situate in the temperate or colder 
xones of the earth, enjoy, when compared with that of the 
l^ands. The best of a climate depends not only upon the 
imniedaate effect of the sun*k rays, but on their continued 
-•pertttion, on the etfeet which fhey have ^rmerly produced, 
snd which remains for some time in the ground. This is 
the reason why the day -is warmest about two in the after^ 
noon, the snmmer warmest about the middle of July, atid 
the winter coldest about the middle of January. 

The Ibrests which cover America, and hinder the sun- 
beams from heating the ground, are a great cause of the 
temperate climate in the equatorial parts. The ground not 
heina; heated cannot heat the air; and the leaves, which re- 
ceive the rays intercf*pted from the ground. Lave not a 
mass of matter sufficient to absorb heat enough for this 
pui-pose. Besides it is a known fact t1 at the vegetative 
power of a plant occasions a perspiration from the Icavrs in 
proportion to the heat to w bich they are exposed ; and, from 
the nature of evaporation, this perspiration p<oduces a cold in 
the leaf proportional to the perspiration. Thus the effect of 
the leaf in heating the air in contact with it^ is prodigiously 
HhS 
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diminisked. For those obserrations, which throw iniicb adiH- 
tional ligpht on th';8 curioot subject, I am indebted to my isge- 
nious Trie id, Mr Robison, professor of aatural phUosophy m 
the uaiversity of Edinburgh. 



NOTE V. p- 14. 

Ths cliwate of Brasil has been described by two eminent na^ 
tvralists, Piio and Margrave, wfio observed^ it with a philoso. 
phkal aocoracy for which we search in vain in the accounts of 
many other provinces in America. Roth represent it as tempif- 
rate and mild, when compared with the climate of Africa. The>' 
ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind which blows oontinisal- 
ly from the sea. The air is not only cool, but chilly throng 
the night, in so much that the natives kindle fires every even- 
ing in their huts.— -Piso de Medicina Brasiliensi, lib. i. p. i, &c. 
Margravius Hist. Reram Natural. Brasiliv, lib. viii. c. 3. p. s6a. 
Nieuhofl*, who resided long in Brasil, confirms their descrip- 
tion.— ^Churchiirs Collection,, v. ii.. p. 96.. Gumilla, who was a 
missionary many yean among the Indians upon the river Oroao- 
CO, gives a similar description of the temperature of the climate 
there.— Hist, de TOrcnoque, tom. i. p. 96. P. Acugna felt a 
very considerable degree of cold in the countries on the banks af 
the river Amazons. — Relat. vol. ii. p. &6. M. Biet, who lived a 
considerable time in Cayenne, gives a similar account- of the teniK 
perature cf that climate, and ascribes it to the same cause-^ 
Voyage de la France, Equinox, p. 330. Nothing can be mocc 
different from tin se descriptions than the 'burning heat of tha 
A&ican coast given by M. Adanson.— Voyage to Senegal, passim. 



KOTEVI. r-^^- 
Two French frigates were tent upon a voyage of discovery in 
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Ikie year 1799. Id latitiide ft>i*ty-fb«r degrees Soutliy. tliey began- 
to feel a considerable degree of eeld. In lalltude forty-eight de- 
giees, tbey met with islau^ of floating' ke. — Histoire des Naviga- 
tions anx Terres Austvales, tow. ii> p. S5^».&c. jpr HaUey U\t 
in with ice in latitude fifty-nine degrees. — Id. loin. i. p. 47. 
Commodore Byton, when on the coast of Patagonia^, latitiide 
fifty degrees thirty-three minntea South, on the 6ftieiuh of De- 
cember, which is midsummer in thut, part of the globe, tl^e 
twenty-first of December being the Wngestday tlnxe^ compares 
the climate to that of £ng1aBd in the middle of wiotevi — Vcyagfs 
by Hawkesworth, i. QS. Mr Banks haTing landed on Terra diel. 
Fuegoy in the Bay of Good Success^, latitude fi%.fiv# dagrecp, 
on the sixteenth of January, which correspOuda to theaaonthAf' 
July in our hemisphere, two of his attendants died in^one night 
of extreme cold, and all the pai^ were in Uie mosA' imiail^eBt 
danger of perishing. Id. ii 51, 53. By the fourteenth of March, 
corresponding to September in our hettiisphere, winter was set 
in with rigour, and the mouutains were covered wi^ anow. Ibid. 
79* Captain Cook, in his voyage towards the South pnle,. to« 
nishcs new and striking instances of the extraordiuoBy prcyiooii- 
nance of cold in this region of the globe. ^ Who would hare ' 
thought (says he) that an island,, of no gpeates^Tdknt thap seven- 
ty leagues in circuit, situated between the fetHode- q$ fiCty^lour 
and fifty-five degrees, should in the very height of suronu r he, 
in a manner, wholly covered, many fathoms deep, with firox^a 
•now ; but more especially the S. W. coast ? The very annmila 
of the lofty mountaina were cased with snow and- ice; but the 
quantity. that lay in the. valleys is iuoredible^ aiMl at the bottom 
of the bays, the coast wae terminated by • wall^ ice of ceo- 
fiderable height." Vol. ii. p. si 7. 

In some places of the ancient eon^ineiit, an extraordioai^r de- 
gree of cold prevails in very low latitudes. Mr Bogle, in Ins 
embassy to the court of the Detai Lam% passed the winter of 
the year 1774 at Chamnanning, in latitude thirty-one degrees 
thirty-nine minutes H, He often (ound.the tJbuermonieler in hit 
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twmi tirenty-niiie 4e|pre«s wader the fiwetlnf point by Fdwcft- 
\k\V» tcefle-, and In t\e midile «f AprU Hm stttdin^ «a«tn 
were u}\ fi^oeen, and faeary siMfwert of anew frrqmewtly inll. Tiie 
extraordinQfy etevtttit>i| c^ iIk voaniry aaeaoa to be tlie cafaae of 
4!liia eicceMfve eold. In traTclUng from Indoatan to ThAet, tlie 
"lurcettt to fbe amntailt of thp Botftan iwnmtaias k f«ry ir<^e«t ; fcnt 
~ tlie descent on the other vide h 'not m eqnal p«t)|iort4on. Tlie 
"kinfdom of'Yh^bet is au elcvflied- region, extrem^ bare and de> 
#dMte. At^co«nt of Tlnbct, by Mr Stewart, rend in the Rofal 
Vweiety, p. 7. Tbe'estraorditmry cold in low latHndaa in Abk- 
tioa eaniNft be aceaunted for by tbe aame cause. Tbose re;gtons 
tnrv not remarkable for e kw i i a n . SmaiR of ibem nre caonftrka 
vtepraaaed and ftercl. 

Tlw-moat lAjifvna and probable canse of tiie anporior «kgRC of 
^cvld towarda>tbe«>utfaem ekjfcremily of Aaicrioa, seems to be dio 
ftm 'of tbe Qoirtinent tbene. its breadtb f radnatiy deoreoaes ma 
'ft'ttretdMB fWmi Hi Antonto sontfawardB, nud li om the bay of St 
Julian ta the Straits of Magelbni itsfdhnenaMae are nmeh ooqa. 
tvaeted. ^n tbe eaat aad west^ides, it iawasbed by the Atlantic 
•and "PaoMlc-OoeaAs. From -its sou Aorn point it is probable -Ant 

■% great extend «f aea^ without any eonaidersbte tract 4yf laod, 
yeaobea to tbe Antareticpole. In wbkb evcv of rthcse diffctftinna 
fbe wind'blows, <it in caoM beibre It approaches Ae )f apettaBac 
regions, by passiift: over a iraat body of water; nor ia the 1bii4 
1lhere>«lf'9n^be3ftent, that it can recovtrtaay^onaidemble dopaw 
%r beAt 4n 4^ pro^^ess -o»rer it. ^bese eiromcstaBcrs MMmcur in 

•TctiderlAg Aie temperature '<tf the air, in «his diatiirtief Allien, 
'Miore^ahnitar to that -isf -an 4iisfilav, ^lan'to that of .acontiuental 
climate, and hinder it from acqnilairg -the. same d«^ee ^snnii. 
mer heat with places in Europe and Asia in a correspondiof^ 
noitfliem latittidc. The Korth wind it the only one that rearhea 
-thla part of Amerirti, *fler blowing over a great continent. Bat 
* Htfttn ail atteiltiire snrrey of its poK'.tion, this W'll be found to 
Inrt^a tendency ra^fher -to d?ttiniiib -than engnretft the degi-ee-of 

*bt«t. • ^1?he-fOtit1itrti 'ektvemity <rf ilmerlMi is properly the ter- 
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mhiation of the immcBse r.A%e of the AndeF, which stretches 
nearly in a direct line from North to South, through the whole 
extent of the continent. The most sultry regions in Potith Ame- 
rica, Guiana, Brasil, Paragoay, and Tucuncan, lie many (de- 
grees to the East of the Magellanic regions. The level country 
of Pern, which enjoys the tropical beats, is situated consider- 
ahly to the West of them. The North wind then, though it 
blows over laad, dpes not bring to the southern extremity of 
America, an i^rease of heat collected in its passage over torrid 
regions j but beibpc it arrives there, it ^ust have swept along 
the summits of the Andes,, and comes impregnated with the cold 
•f that frozen region. 

Though it be now demonstrated that there it no tontbcrn €0«- 
tinent in that region of the globe which it was supposed to oc- 
cupy,, it appears to be certain, from captain Ceok''t ditcoTeriefy. 
that there is a large tract of land near the South pole, wbicb is 
th« source of most of the ice spread over the vast southern ocean, 
^ol. ii. p. s30y 93£>, &c. Wliether the influence of this remote 
frozen continent may .reach the southern extremity, of Amcricty, 
UDd affect its climate, is an inquiry not unworthy of attention.. 



NOTE VIL p. IS. 

M. CoNDAMiNE is ouc of the.iatcfit and most accurate obscr- 
>'fr8 of the interior state of South America.—** After descending^ 
^m the Andes (says be) oae beholds a vast and unifiHin ptos- 
pect of watcK and vecdnre^ and nothing more. One treads upon 
^^p eartb^ bnt docs not ^ee it; as it is so entirely covered with 
luxuriant plants, weeds, and shrubs, that it would require a 
considerable degree of labouv t«( ckax it for the space of a foot^?* 
Elation aba^^ d*nn VoyBge> &c, p^ 48. • One of the sin9ala«- 
^i^s in the forests is a sort of osiers, or wUhs> caUed kfpttot by 
the Spaniards, iianes by the French, and nOles by -the Indiansi. 
^hich arc usually employed as ropea in Ain(ei'i«4« Tk^ <» o»M»t 
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the parastttool pltuiU» wbich iwisto fiWut ihm tre«e it mee|ff.wiO^ 
.And rising abere their hifhfi»t brjMdche^, it« teiidrilf dje9cea4 per- 
peadicularlyy strike into the |^oun<l, t^ r^ot, ri«e wp afowicl 
another tree» and thnt monnt and desceiid alternately. Other 
tendrils are carried ohtiqaeiy by the wind, or same afiddcnt, aad 
form a tonfusion of interwoven cordage, which rcaeotblcs the 
rigging of a ship. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiaaa, 99. Theae witiw 
are often as thick as the ana of a man. lb. p. 75. M « Baagvur's 
account af the forests in Peru perfect^ resemUes tiiia descrip- 
tion. Voyage aa Pern, p. 16. Oriedo gives a similar deacri^oa 
af the forests ia other parts of America. Hist. lib. fat. p. 144 D. 
The county of the Moxos is so much overflowed, that they are 
obliged to reside on the summit of some rising groand daring 
aome part of the year, and havfe na caanaaatcatian arkli their 
aaiaittysiea at any distaace, Lettrti Kdiilantea, torn. x. p. i^y. 
<»ai«iagit£s a M\ and just deacri^^ami of ti^rivers, taitea, woa4a, 
•ad marshes, hi those cosmteiaaaf America whicht;e betweea tlie 
liapica. Origin de las Indies, 1«h. ii. e. 6. ^ 4, «. Thelacredl- 
hleharddiips to which Gaasaka Pizarro was exposed in atteos^* 
. ing ta march iata the country ta the East ft the Aade^ ca iiT cy 
aaary 8ti*ikiag idee af* that part of AflaeHea in its orig^lnal va- 
cuUivated state. Garcii. de la Vega, Boyal. Comment, of Pera, 
part ii. book iii. c. 3«— 5. 



NOTE VIII. p. an 

Tii« n a i a m ls af America eeem aat ta have haea always a^'a 
aite inferior to those ia ather garters of tbe globe. From aal- 
lers af the mooae deer which haae baea foaad in Ameriaa, it 
-appears to harre been an animri af great sice. Near the haala 
af the Ohio, a coneiderahle aamher af banes of an immaaae 
Mwigaitade have been (aoad. The phiee where this diacav€i7 
tas been ma4e*lii» i^nt oae handred and ninety miles below flie 
Jaaetian «tf the ri¥tr Scioto with the Ohia. It is abomt fear 
mHes distant fram tiha banin af ^e latter^ on the side af tba 
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marsli called the Salt Lick. The hones lie in rast quantities 
about five or six feet «indet grouiMl, and the stratum is visible ia 
the bank on the edge of the Lick^ Journal of colonel Geo^Croglan, 
MS. flgn^ uie. This sfst sitema «• he scceraitely hud doirn by 
Evftiis in faN Mftp. These botes muni havt hel«Mfe4 to ovinaalv 
ef eDorBions hulk ^ hiit AaturKUsta bcng aocjuaiirted with no lir* 
ing creature ef finch aise^ were at first inclined to thmk ^btat 
they were niiaei>al substances. Upon veceiviBg a greats number 
of ^ecimens, and after inspectinf fhem nore narrowly, thsy 
are now aUorwed to be the hones of an toinial. As the elephant 
is the lai'fedt kn^wn quadruped^ and the tusks which were found 
nearly resembled, hoth in form and ^u^ty, the tusks ef an ele* 
phaat, it was concluded that the earcaees deposited on the Ohio 
were of that species. But Dr Htintsf) ene of the persons ef <>ur 
age best qualified to decide wjth respect to this pointy having, 
accurately exaittiaed eev^^al parcels of tuskSj and grinders, mad 
jdw-hones, sent fi'om tlK Ohio to London, g^ves it as his opi- 
nion, that they did not belong to an elephant, hut to sOfBe huge 
carnivorous animal of an unknown species. Phil. Transact, vol. 
Iviii. p. 34. Bones of the same kind, and as remarkable lor their 
size, have been found near the months of the great rivers Oby, 
Jeniseia, and Lena, in Siberia. Stralhrenbergy Descript. of North 
and East parts of Europe and Asia, p. 402, &c. The elephant 
seems to be confined in his range to the torrid zone, and never 
multiplies heyondit. In such cold regions as those bordering on 
the frozen sea, he could not live. The existence of such large 
animals in America might open a wide field for conjecture. The 
more we contemplate the face of nature, apd consider the va- 
riety of her productions, the more we must be satisfied that 
astonishing changes have been made in the terraqueous glol)e by 
convulsions and revolutions, ef which no account is presermi ia 
history. 
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NOTE IX. p. 22. 

This degeneracy of the domestic European animal* in Ameri- 
ca may be imputed to some of these causes. In the Spanish 
settlements, wlitch are situated either within the torrid zone, or 
in countries bordering upon it, the increase of heat, and diver- 
sity of food, prevent sheep and horned cattle from attaining the 
same site as ia Europe. They seVdora become so fat, and their 
flesh is not so juicy, or of such delicate flavour. In North Ame- 
rica, where the climate is more fovonrable, and similar to that 
of Europe, the quality of the grasses which spring up naturally 
in their pasture-grounds is not good. Mitchell, p. I51.~ Agri- 
culture is still so much in its in^ncy, that artificial food for cat- 
tle is not raised in any quantity. During a winter, long in many 
provinces, and rigorous in all, no proper care is taken of their 
cattle. The -general treatment of their horses and homed cattle 
is injudicious and harsh in all the English colonies. These cir- 
cumstances contribute more, perhaps, than any thing peculiar 
in the quality of the climate, to the degeneracy of breed in the 
horses, cows, and sheep, of many of the North American pro- 
vinces. 



NOTE X. 



p. 22. 



In the year 1518, the island of Hispaniola was afflicted with a 
dreadful visitation of those destructive insects, the particulars of 
which fJerrera describes, and mentions a singular instance of the 
superstition of the Spanish planters. After trying various me- 
thods of exterminating the ants, they resolved to implore pro- 
tection of the saints ; but as the calamity was new, they were at 
a loss to find out the saint who could give them the most effec- 
tual aid. They cast lots in order to discover the patron whom 
they should invoke,. The lots decided in favour of St Satuminus. 
They celebrated his festival with great solemnity, and 
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diately, add« the historian, the cmlamity began to abate. Her- 
rera, ciec. 9. lib. iii. c. 15. p. 107. 

NOTE XL p. 25. 

The author of Recherches Pbilosophiques vnr les Americains, 
supposes this difference in heat to be equal to tweWe degrees, 
and that a place thirty degi-ees from the equator in the old €oit» 
tinent^ is as warm as one situated eighteen degrees from it in 
America, tbm. i p. 1 j . Pr Mitchell, after observations carried 
on during thirty years, contends that the difference is equal to 
fourteen or fifteen degrees of latitude. Present State, ke, p. 357. 

NOTE XII. p. 25. 

January 3d, 1765, Mr Bertram, near the head of St John^t 
river, in East Florida, observed a frost so intense, that in one 
night the ground « as frozen an inch thick upon the banks of the 
river. The limes, citrons, and banana trees, at St Augustin^ 
were destroyed. Bertram's Journal, p. 2O. Other instances of 
the extraordinary operations of cold in the southern provinces 
of North America are collected by Dr Mitchell. Present State, 
p. 206, &c. February 7th, 1747, the frost at Charlestown was 
BO intense, that a person having carried two quart bottles of hot 
water to bed, in the morning they were split to pieces, and the 
water converted into solid lumps of ice. In a kitchen, where 
there was a fire, the water in a jar, in which there was a live 
large eel, was frozen to the bottom. Almost all the orange and 
oUve trees were destroyed. Description of South Carolina, svo. 
Lond. 1761. 

NOTE XIII. p. 26. 

A REMARKABLE instance of this occurs m Dutch Guiana, »' 

Vol. II. li 
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seasons it is nsaally covered witk water mevr twm feet vol beiglu; 
This renders the soil so ricb, that on the surface, for twelfc 
inches in depth, it is a stratum of perfect mannre, and as sadi 
has been transported to Barbadocs. On the basks of the Esse- 
quebo, thirty crops of ratan canes hare been raised socccssiYely ; 
whereas in the West India i^nds, no nsore thao two la ever 
expected from the richest land. The expedKents hj whieh the 
phuilers endeavour to dinrinish this esEceseive fertility of soil aie 
TarkMSB. Rancroft^ Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 10, &c. 



NOTE XIV. p. 3g. 

MflLLER seems to have believed, without sufficient evidence^ 
that the Cape had been doubled, tom. i. p. i), &c. ; and the 
Imperial Academy of St Pctersburgh give some countenance to 
it, by the ipanner in which Tschukotskoi-noss is laid down in their 
charts. But 1 am assured, from undoubted authority, that no 
Russian vessel has ever sailed round that cape ; and as the 
country of TschutMl is not subject to the Eussian empire, it u 
tery imperfectJy known. 



NOTE XV. p. 41. 

Wf;RR this the place for entering into a long and intricate 
geographical disqnisitijon, m^ny curious observations might arise 
from comparing the accounts of the two Rnasiap voyages ai»4 
the charts of their respective na^Figations. One remark is appli. 
cable to both. We cannot rely with absolute certainty on he 
position which they assign to several of the places which they 
visited. The weather was so extiemely ^oggy, that they seldooa 
saw the sun or stars ; and the position of the islands and sop . 
posed cptttlnenta was commonly determined by reckoning, not 
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by o|Merratk>nf. Behring and Tschiiikow proceeede4 much far^ 
ther towiirds the East than Kreaitzin. The land discovered by. 
Behriog, wbkh he imagined to be part of the Amo-icaa conti- 
■ent, is m the two hundred and thirty-sixth degree of longitude 
from the first meridian in the isle of Ferro, and in fifty-eight de^ 
grees twenty-eight minutes, of latitude. Tschirikow came upon, 
ths same coaet in long, two hundred mid forty-one, lat. iifty-six. 
Mvller, i. 248, 249. The former must have advanced sixty de- 
grees from the port of Petropawlowski, from which he took his 
departure, and the latter sixty ^ five d^rees. But from the chart 
of Krenitzin^s voyt^ge, it appears that he did not sail further to- 
wards the Bast tbun the two hundred and eighth degree, and 
only thii-ty-two degrees from Petropawlowski. In 1741, Behring 
and Tschirikow^ bot^ in going and returning, held a course 
which was mostly to the South of that chain of islands, which 
th^ discovered J and observing the mountainous and rugged 
aspect of the hendrlands which they descried towards the North^ 
tbey supposed th^m to be promontories belonging to some part of 
the Awerican €ontiaent> which, as they fancied, stretched as 
far South as the latitude fifty-six. In this manner they are laid 
down in the chart published by MuUer, and likewise in a manu. 
script chart drawn by a niate of Behring's ship^ commnnicated to 
me by Mr Professor Robison. But in 1769, Krenitzin, after 
wintering in the inland Alaxa, stood so far towards the ^k^orth in 
his return, that his course lay through the middle of what Beh- 
ring and Tschirikow had supposed to be a continent, which he 
found to be an open sea, and that they had mistaken rocky isles 
for the head-lands of a continent. It is probable, that the 
countries discovered ifi 1741, towards the East, do not belong^ 
to the American continent, but are only a continuation of the 
chain of islands. 

The number of volcanoes in this region of the globe is re- 
markable. There are several in Kamtchatka, and not one of the 
i^andsy great or small, as far as the Russian navigation extends, 
is without them. Many are actually l)uruing^ and the mouo- 
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tains in atl bear marks of having been once in a state of tmp' 
tion. Wei'e 1 disposed to admit such coojertnrrs as bare fonnA 
place in other in<|uiri( s concerning the peopling of Amenca, 1 
might snpprse that this part of the earth, having manifestly B«f- 
fercd violent cbnvulsiors from earthquakes and volcanoes, an 
isthmus, Mbich may have formerly united Asia to America, h« 
been broken, and formed into a cluster of islands by tbe shock. 

It is singular, that at the very lime the Russian navigators 
were attempting to rauke discoveries in the North-west of Ame- 
rica, the Spaniards were prosecuting the same design from ano- 
ther quarter. In 1769, two small vessels sailed from Lorrctto in 
California, to explore the coasts of the country to the North of 
that peninsula. They advanced no farther than the port of 
Monte-Rey, in latitude thirty-six. But in* several successive 
expeditions fitted out from the port of St Bias in New Galicii, 
the Spaniards have advanced as far as the latitude fifty-eight. 
Gaseta de Madrid, March 7 9, and May 14, 1776. But as the 
journals of those voyages have not yet been published, I canoot 
compai'e their progress with that of the Russians, or shew how 
near the navigators of the two nations have approached to ea^ 
other. It is to be hoped, that the enlightened minister who has 
now the direction of American affairs in Spain, wilt not wtth- 
bold this information from the pubKc^ 



NOTE XVI. p. 43. 

Our knowledge of tbe vicinity of the two continents of Asia 
and America, which was very imperfect when I published the 
History of Amenca in the year 1777, is now complete. Mr 
Coxe's Account of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and 
America, printed in the year 178O, contains many curious and 
important facts with respect to the various attempts of the Rus- 
sians to open a communication with the New World. The his- 
tory of the great Voyage of Discovei y, begun by captain Cook 
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IB 1776) and cofii{»1el«d by csptvins Ckrke and G«rr, puUislied 
is the year 17SO, commnoicates all the information that the cii« 
riMuty of manadnd conld deaire wilh re^rd to this suliijeict. 

At my request, my friend Mr Playfanr, professor of matfaema* 
tica in the-nniversity of Edinbargh, has compared the narrative 
and cbairta of tSiose illastHons navigators, with the more imper- 
fect relations Mid maps of the Russians. The resvlt of this coi»« 
parison 1 CommmdciiAe in his own words, with much greater coa- 
fidenoe in his sdentific accuracy, than 1 could have ventured to 
place in any ohaeiwatioiiB which I myself might have made npatt 
the aubiect. •*■ 

** The dUacoveries oST'^captain Coc/k in his last voyage have con- 
firmed the conclnsioos which Dr Robertson had drawn, and 
have connected together the fkctu from which they were deduced. 
They have now rendered it certain that Behring and Tschirikow 
toadied on^he coast «f America in 1741. The former discovered 
land in lat. fifty-eight degrees twenty-eight minutes, and about 
two fanmkcd and thirty-six degrees East from Ferro. He has 
given such a*de8cription of the bay in which he anchored, and 
the high mountaiB to the westward of it, which he calls St Elias^ 
that though the account of his voyage is nroch abridged in the 
English translation, captain Cook recognized the place as he 
sailed along the western coast of America in the year 177s. The 
iAe of St Hermegenes, near the month of Cook'^s river, Schuma- 
gin*a isles, on the coast of Alashka, and Foggy isle, retain in 
captain Cook^s chart the names which they had received from 
the Rusakn navigator. Cook'*s Voy. vol. ii. p. 347. 

^ Tschirikow eume lipon the 'same coast about two degrees 
^^^Hrty minutes farther South than Behring, near the Monnt 
Sdgecurabetyf captain Cook. 

■* Wlh regard to Kifcnitzin, #e tea^ frdm Coxe^s Account of 

Vol. IK Kk 
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i\» Uummk Jfynmenoiy Unit he naMift^m ^m mmaA •i ^e 
KMBtcbAtka rwer with two chip^i in the yMtr 1760. -¥1^11 U* 
own f hip he reached the whuid Oooolashka, ia whkh thefe liadi 
been a Rofsian settlement since the year 1762, where he win- 
tered, prolNddy IB the aame h«rbo«r or bajr where captain Cede 
aftfrwaida anchored. The other ship wintered ot Ai^yhifa^ whiih 
waa sttppoaad to be an island, th o u f ^ it he in iKt n port ^ ^ 
Ai ac rica^ continent. Krenitain accordingly • retamed withont 
koBwiBf thi^ cither of his s hi p s had been on dM coast of Ame- 
nta ; and this is the more snrprising, bocanae co|iftaiB Oook hss 
iirfMrned ns that Alashkn is nnderatood to ha h grtat f^ootinent, 
both by the Russians and the natives at Oonolashka. . 

- ^' According to Krenitzin, the shi|i^ whkh had wkiterod nt 
Alashka had hardly sailed thirty-two degiees tio the earibward of 
the haibonr of St Peter and St Paul in Kawitc^aAA; bait ncow- 
dinf to the more accurate charts of captain Cook, it had saBed 
no less than thirty-seven degrees sev e nt e e n nmrates to the east- 
wnrd of that harbour. There is nearly the same nuota^^ of five 
decreet in the longitude which Krenitzin aasigna to Oonoltfbha» 
It is remarfcal^ enough, that in the chart of those oeas, pot into 
the hand of captain Cook by the Russians on tiiait island, there 
was an error of the same kind, and Hourly of the same extent. 

*^ But what is of niost conse^nence to be renaarkedon this o«ih> 
ject is, that the discoveries of cay^ain Cook have MSf verified 
J)r Robertson^s coi^ectttfe, ^ TUtit is poobahle that ftttnie 
navigators in those seas, by steering farther *to the Notth than 
Behring and Tschirikow, or Ki^mitxia had done, may ted tbiA 
the continent of America approaches s^iU nearer to that of Asia.* 
Vol. ii. p. 43- It has accordingly been found, that these two 
continents, which in the parallel of fifty-five degrees, or tha ef 
the southern extremity of Alashka, are about four hnndMd 
leagues asunder, approach continually to one another as they 
stretch together toward the. -North, until, within less'Aan a 
degree from the polar circle, they ai*e terminated b^ jtwo Qf^ 
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only t^irlom ksgum <liatiiat. The Bart «ape of Aski i» Ib iatl- 
tnde aixty^ix degMtet six nunutcBy and in longitBde one Imu- 
cbvil and Ma^ degreca- tw«B^-tiro miiiuteB £atl fvom Gteoi- 
wicti; the wettem extremity of Amarka, or PiiArtf^ of Wdes 
€ajie» la in bUlt^ida aUtty^fiv^ degree* forty-aix niiiiite«, iwmI in 
Impgitttde a hundred and ninety-one degrees fbrty-five-oiimiAti. 
Nearly in the middle el the narrow stn^ (Bebriii9'astrKt)whiftk 
a^ptarntes these capes, are the two islands of St UHnoaede, fretti 
vliieh hotli contitteate may be seen. Captain King inforhns w, 
that •• be IMS saiUng thronf^ tins strait inly ft^s 1779, Ae ^ 
htvin ^ ^AoBtmdMwjn, he ei^eycd Ihe plcaswe^of seeing f«mr<l tB 
ships the conthienlsof Asia and iUnerka at the saaae vrntamk, 
Isg^her frith the islands of St Biomede lying between theib. 
Codt'ftV^y. vet. lii. p. »44< 

.<< Bey^isd this pohit Uie strait optas towards the Ajrctic Sea, 
SAd.tbe espst of Aaia and Ameriea diverge so ftttt^rom one aa«- 
tWBr» tk«t ia thft pasaUel of sixty^ine degrees they are mor«tha|i 
oao' bwadired lei^^nes asund^. Ib. p. 877* To the Sonth of the 
stnqt thens are a number of islands, Clerh^Sy King's, Attd^nw 
ion^s, &c. which, as weU as those of St Diomede^ may hawe 
&ciUtated 4he migrations of the naiives from the one continent 
to the other. Captain Cook, however, on th^ authority of the 
Russians at Oonoiasbka, and for other good reasous, has diml- 
nishect the number of isUqds which bad beeu inserted in former 
dMrts of the Norlbem Aridilpelago. He has also plaecd Alashka^ 
«r the premoatory which stretdies from the conttnent of Am0- 
lica Sk W. towards ftamtchatha, at the distance of five degrees of 
-Isuf^nlte farther fimn the coast of Asia than it was redcoiied by 
te Bttssiaa navigatoss* 

*^ The geograi^ of the Old «nd New World is ther^MrC 

e^iUdiy indebted to the discoTcries made in this memorable voj^ 

H>B i Mkd aa many errors hare been corrected, and many delb> 

titneieft supj^M^tby meass of these discoverks, so tiie accuraey 

Kk2 
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•f SOBM ftrroer ob wrt rtw ns has been eat aM iahed. Tbe bssis 4t 
tht map of the Russian empire, as finr as regBTde4 KamtclirtlEft 
■ad the country of tbe Tschuttkf, was tbe positton of femr 
places, Yakntsh, Ocliotx, Bolclieresk^ and Pttro^mwloirsldy 
wlikli had been detemrined by the astronooMr KraaHyaicov, fti 
the year 1744. Nor. Comment. Petrop. ▼ol.ltt. p. 46s, &r. Bvt 
the accoracy of bis obsenrations' was contested by M. Engel, and 
M. Robert de Vangoady ; Coxe, Append, i. Ho. 2. p. 967. 37^ 
and the former of these geographers wntafcd to take away no 
lifts than twenty-eigh^ decrees fmni tht lonfitude, wliiab^ mk 
ibe fiuth of Kraasilnicsw^s o bsci fa ttens, was asmgned to ilK 
eastern boundary of the Russian empire. With how little re— a 
lids was done, will appear fram considering that onr Britisli wtm- 
T^torfi, haring detemined the position ti Fet ra pa ntewsla liy 
a great number o^ very accurate obserrations, fimnd tbe loogi* 
tnde of that port one hnndrtd and fifty-eight degrees f&tty-tMr^e 
minutes East ftnm Greenwich, and its latitude flfty-tBree ^. 
grees one mhimte ; agreeing, the firftt to leMthan s^en m^Mcs, 
and tbe secbnd to less then half a mmute, with the caknta^MH 
of the Russian sstronotner r a coinci^nee wMch, in the ^^tmn- 
ation of so remote a place, do^s not leave an nncertaitttf wf 
more than four English mikf, and whlcb^ for the credit of 
science, deserves to be particularly remarked. The "chief ernnr 
in tbe Russian maps has been in not extending the boundnrica of 
that empire suAciently towards the East. For as there was n*. 
tMng to conn^t the land of tbe Tschntsici and the North enat 
point ^ Asia with those places whereof the p osition ha4 hecm 
carefully ascertained, except the imper^rot accounts ^ Behring\i 
and Synd^s voyages, considerable crrers could not &il to be i»> 
troduced, and that point was liud down as not uMre than twenty^ 
three degrees two minutes East of the meridian of Petropaw- 
lowdcL COx^, App. i. No. 9. By the obscrva^ons of c^»taia 
King) the difference of longitude between Pctropawlowskl and 
the East Cape is thirty-one degrees nine minutes ; that Is^ ei|M 
degrees seven minutes greater than it was supposed to he hy the 
Russian geographers.'*— It appears from Cook's and King's Voy. 
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'Hi. p. S73. tfaat the eontinenta of .Asia and America are usually 
^B^ together by ice during winter. Mr Samwcll coufirms this 
aecoiittt of bia superior officer. ** At tbis place, riz. near tbe 
Itftitiide of tixty-Stt degrees North, the two coasts are only thir- 
teen leagues asunder, and about midway between them lie two 
islaads, tbe diatmce from which to either shore, is sboi t of 
twei>ty miks. At this place, the natives of Asia could find r.<^ 
dsficuity in passiirg ovec to the opposite coast, which is iu sight 
of tkcir own. That in a course of years such an event would 
luAp^B, cither thro«gh design or accident, cannot admit of a 
4#vibt. The canees whicb we taw among the Tscbutzski were 
CBpaUe of performing a much longer voyage j and however rude 
they mmy have been at some distant period, we can scarcely sup-^ 
peve tbem nneqnal to a passage of six or seven leagues. People 
night hftTe been carried over by accident on floating pieces of 
MB* TlMy mi^ht alto bare travelled across on sledges or on foot; 
^r we have reason to believe that the strait is entirely frozen over 
a Hie winter ) so that danng that season, the conttneuts, with 
lespeet to the cemmumcatioii between them, may be considered 
•a ono land " Letter from Mr Samwell, 8cots Magaslne far 
• 1768, p. 604. It is probable that this interesting portion of ^co^ 
grmplncal knowledge will, in the cow rse of a few years, receive 
fiirther iraprerement. Soon after the publication of captain 
Co^^ last voyage, the great and enlightened sovereign of Rus- 
aia, etteBtive to every thing that may contribute to extend the 
bounds of science, or to render it mtore accurate, formed the 
plan of a new voyage of discovery, in Order to explore those 
parts of the ocean lying between Asia and America, which cap^- 
tain Cook did not visit, to examine more accurately the islands 
which stretch from one continent almost to the other, to survey 
the Nortb-east coast of the Russian empire, from the mouth of 
tile Kovyma, or Kolymo, to the North Cape, and to set^,. by 
Atrenomical observations, the position of each place worth no- 
tice. The conduct of this enterprise is committed to captain 
BUUngs, an English officer in the Russian service, of whose abi- 
lities for 4hat station it wifl: be deemed the best evidence, that Hcc 
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accompanied captain Cook in liis last voyage. To render tbe e^ 
pedition ni^ore extensively useful, an eminent nalnralist is 9^ 
pointed to attend captain Billings. Six years will be re%iiiale 
for accomplishing the purposes of the voyage.** Coxe Snpyiff 
mcnt to Russian Discoveries^ p. 27, &c. 



NOTE XVII. p. 57. 

Few travellers have had such opportunity of obaerrifl^ tiK 
natives .of America, in its various districts, a» Doa Antonio Vlr 
loa. In a work lately published % htm, he thns describes tbe 
characteristical £eatuires ot the race : *>* a very ssimII fiHKhead, 
covered with hair towards its extronities, as fieur as the middle •£ 
the eyc-bi ows ; little eyes $ a thin nose, small and bsodiag to- 
wards the upper lip; the countenance broad*, the can lari^; 
the hair very black, lank, and coarse ; the limbs well tnnei, 
the feet small, the body sf just proportion, and aUogetb^ 
smooth and fVee from hair, until old age,- when they^ ae^niie 
some beard, bu^ never on tlie cheeks.** ^otici&s AmericaoM, 
&c. p. 307. M. de chcvaher de Pinto, who resided several yevs 
in a part of Amei'ica which Ulloa never rislted, gives a sketch ff 
the genera] aspect of the Indians there.—'' Tbey are all of a 
Cop|>er colour, with some diversity of shade ; not in prapsrtisa 
to their distance from the equator, but according to the degrae 
of elevation of the territory which they inhabit. Those who live 
in a bigb country are fairer than those in the marsl^ low lan^ 00 
the coast. Their face is round, farther removed, perhaps, tl^ 
that of any people from an oval shape. Their forehead it 
small, the extremity of their ears fnr from the fiice, their 
lips tliick, then* nose 0at, their eyes black, or of a cbesoat 
colour, small, but capable of discerning objects at a great dis- 
tance. Their hair is alx»ays thick and sleek, and without any 
tendency to curl. Tbey have no hair on any part of their bo4y 
but the hea^. At the first aspect, a southera American appear* 
to be mild ai^d innocent, bnt on a more attentive view^ one difr 
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€0?em in his coufitenance semetbing wiW, distrastfoly and sul- 
lea." MS. jtenes me. The two portraits, drawn by hands very 
difcpent from those of common travellei-s, hare a neai- resem- 
blance.^ 

NOTE XVIlL p. 58. 

Am ACllTG aeconnts are given of the perseycring speed of the 
AmerkMis. Adair relates the adventures of a Chikkafah warrior 
«h#ran through woods and over mountains, three hundred com- 
p«ted utiles^ in a day and two uights. Hist, of Amei-. Ind, 396. 



NOTE XIX. p. 63. 

M. GoDiN LE Jeune, who resided fifteen years among the 
Indians of Peru and Quito, and twenty years in the French co- 
lony pf Cayenne, in which there is a constant intercourse with 
the Galibis, and other tribes on the Orinoco, observes, that the 
vigour of constitution among the Americans is exactly in pro- 
portion to their habits of labour. The Indians, in warm cli- 
wttes, such as those on the coasts of the Sooth Sea, on the river 
«f Amazons, and the river Orinoco, are not to be compared for 
strength with those in cold countries ; and yet, says he, boats 
dally set out from Para, a Portuguese settlement on the river of 
Amazons, to ascend that river against the rapidity of the stream, 
««d with the same crew they proceed to San Pablo, which is eight 
Imndred leagues distant. No crew of white people, or even of 
n^oes, would be found equal to a task of such persevering 
fatigue, as the Portuguese have experienced; and yet the In! 
^ians, being accustomed to this labour from their infancy, per- 
fonnit. MS, penes me, ^ 
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NOTE XX. >69. 

DofW AwTONio Ulloa., who risited a ffreat part of Pern and 
Chili, the kingdom of New Granada, and several of the pro* 
vinces bordering on the Mexican Gulf, while employed in Ae 
same service with the French mathcmaiiciaus during the apace 
of 4en years, and who afterwards had an opportnnity of viewia^ 
the North Americans, asserts, " That if we hare seen one Ame- 
rican, we may be said to have seen them all, their colour ami 
make are so nearly the same.** Notic Americanas, p. 308. A 
more early observer, Pedro Cieca de Leon, one of the conqne- 
Tors of Peru, who had likewise traversed many provinces of 
America, affirms, that the people, men and women, although 
there is such a multitude of tribes or nations as to be almost 
innumerable, and such diversity of climates, appear neverthfc- 
less like tlie children of one father and mother. Chronica ^ 
Peru, parte i. c. 19. Ther« is, no doubt, a certain combina- 
tion of features, and peculiarity of aspect, which forms what 
may be called a European or Asiatic countenance. There rantt 
likewise be one that may be denominated Americas, c!ommoa 
to the whole race. This may be supposed to strike the travel- 
ler at first sight, while not only the various shades, which dis- 
tinguish people of different regions, but the peculiar features 
which discriminate individuals, escape the notice of a traosieat 
observer. But when persons who had resided so long among the 
Americans concur in bearing testimony to the similarity of tiieir 
appearance in every climate, we may conclude that it is aore 
remarkable than that of any other race. See likewise Ctarda 
Origen de los Indies, p. 54. S42. Torqnemada Bfooarch. Indi* 
anaj ii. 571. 

NOTE XXT. p. 72. 

M. LE CHCVALicit DE PiBTTO observes, ^at in thehiteriar 
parts of Brasily he had been informed that some penons mitMi 
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JNOTE XXIL p. 76. 

tFH» tigHwtrtn ^diff«re«t tmvtikft OMcernittg tkePata- 
■ § • ■<■ ■ ■ , b«ir# i^eo eiM c < t €>d -And stated wHKa cpMidermble de- 
fi«t ••f a c m r aey , bf the Milh«r'»f Reokerehes PliileBOjpliiq««Sy 
Icc.tanft. I. «8i, licHi. Mlylcc. Since tlM publlcatioii of hit 
work, -MFMal iMvigfttOTS kave viuled tlie MagcUasic regiaBS^ 
«ad lUie tbeir yrt i d c wi ifiy dilSer T«ry widely in their neoonnts 
oCitt-iniinhitanta. By eevHnefdore Byron and his erenr, ute 
MlkdtlbtMi^ the Stvaita m 1764, the cemnon tioe of the Pa* 
ttfonians'waa eMnated ta he ei|^ feet, and BMUiy ef tiMii 
modi tatter. Phil. Tranaact. ▼•!. Irii.^p. 78. By captaina Wat- 
lit and Cafieret, who aofwally meaanred them in 1766, they 
vcre^MHid to he from nx- feet to six ieet lire and seven indiea 
iftMght. >Plia. Trans. Tot. U. p. 29. These, howercr, seem to 
htrehoen tW. very people whose sixe had heen rated so high m 
the ^ear .1764; for several of them had beads and red baite of the 
laaM kind with whot had been pnt on board captain Wallis** 
ihip, and he natnrally conclnded that they had got these from 
% Byron. Hawkesw. i. In 17679 they were again measured 
hy M. BongaioTille, whose account differs little from that of 
captain Wallis. Voy. 1^9. To these I shall add a testimony of 
graat weight, in the year 176a, Pon Bernardo Ibegnea de 
fichavarri aocompanied the Marquis de Valdelirios to Buenos 
Afras, and roaided there serend yeara. He is a Tery ioteUigent 
Mithar, and his reputation for reraoity nnirapeaohed among hia 
con ntrym e i i. In speaking of &e country towarda the aouthem 
tttremity of Amerios <* By what Indians/* says he, ** is it pos- 
Mased? Not certaiidy by the labuloM Patagtudans, who ai« 
lupposed to ocovpy thio district. I hare firon many tyt-^tnc^* 
Vol. 1L LI 
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wt%^ wlio btfre lived ammif ^mmw IsdiaBS, attd Uaded inticli widi 
tlMm; a tme Mid acovnite deserlp^Mi «if tlwnr penoBs. Tlwjr 
«re of tke tame alatiife with Spaniards. I oerer satw ime whm 
rose in height two varas and two or three inches^'* i. e. •bout 60 
or 81,33^ inches Eng^lish, if Ech«rarrt 4nake8 his compatatioa 
according to the rom of Madrid. This afprees nearly with the 
measurement of captain Wallis. Reyno Jesnitico, S38. Mr 
Falkber, who f estded as a missioiiary Ibrty years in the Aoothern 
parts of America^ says, that ^' the PatagopiMW^ «or Piiekhe^ 
are a iarge-bodied people; but I never heard ^ that gigantic 
race which othent have mentioned, though I have seen persons 
of all the dkfiereot tribes of southern Indians.'' Introd. p. 26. 
M. DohrishoiFery a Jesuit^ who resided eighteen years in Para- 
guay, and who had seen great numbers of the various tribes 
.whidi inhabit the different countries situated upon the straits of 
Magel-an, confirms, in every, point, the testimony of his iNPo- 
iher missionary Falkner.* Dobrizhoffer enters into some detul 
•with respect to the opinions :of several authors concerning the 
•stature of the Patagonians. Having mentioned the reports of 
some early travejiers with regard to the ejctraordinary size of 
some bones found on that coast, which were supposed to be hu- 
man ; and having endeavoured to shew that these bones belong- 
ed to some large marine or land animal^ he concludes, *' de hisce 
ossihus erode quicquid.Jibuer it, dummoilo me suasorc, Patagonu 
pro gigantibus deslnas jiaberc." Hist, de Abiss. vol. ii. p. 1& &e. 



NOTE XXIIL p* 79. 

AKToiflo Sa-nches RiBCiito, A learned and iogmoos ^qr 
^ician, published a dissertatimr in the year 1766, in which he 
^endeavours to prove, that this disease was not introduced from 
Ameriea, but took it6 rise-in Europe, and was brouf^t on 1^ an 
epidemical and malignant disorder. Did I choose to enter into a 
disquisition on this subject, which I should not have mentioned 
if it had not been intimately connected with this part of my in- 
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^iet, it weald uot be (UflBicult to point out some niktakef 
with respect to the faictM upon which he founds, as well as some 
errors in the coiueqnettces which he draws from them. The 
vapid commonication of this disease from Spain OFer Europe, 
seems however to resemble the progress of an epidemic^ rather 
than that of a disease transmitted by infection. The first men- 
tion of it is in the year 1493, and before the year 1497 it had 
made its appearance in most countries of Europe, with such 
alarming symptoma as rendered it necessary for the citU mBgi> 
strate to interpose, in order to check its career .-^Since the pub- 
Ucation of this work, a second edition of Dr Sanchez's Disserta- 
tion has been communicated to me. It contains several addi- 
tional facts in confirmation of his opinion, which is supported 
with such plaiuibLc ai'guments, as render it a subject of inc^uiry 
well deterring the attention of learned phyiicians. 



KOTE XXIV. p. 83*^ 

Ths people of Otaheite hare no denomination for any number 
^ve two hundred, which is sufficient for their transactions. 
Voyages, by Hawkeswortb,. ii. 238. 



NOTE XXV. p.9a. 

Aft the yicw which I have given of rude nations is extremely 
different Irom that exhUrited by very leapectabU anthers, it may 
be proper to produce some of the. many authorities on which I 
found my description. .The manners of the savage tribes in 
America ha\'e never been viewed by persons more capable of ob- 
serving them with discernment, than the philosophers employed 
by France and Spain, in the year 1735, to determine the figure 
of the earth. M. Bouguer, D. Antonio d'Ulloa, and D. Jorge 
Joan, resided long among the natives of the least civilized pro- 
LI 2 
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viaoetis Fen. Bl. de In €aiid«iii(iie Wd not imly ^e saiiie a^ 
▼mottfet witli them lbro!Mervatio% Iwt in Iris roy^ge d»vtt tlie 
BCvagnoiiy be liad an o pport nuHy of inspeefinf- tlie stnte^IKe 
▼ari0Qs nationi wmttd on itfe budcs, in its Tast con ise ii oi g te 
continent ofSontli America. Tttereis arwondeiM icwmiilaBet 
in their refracntation of tbe cliaracter of tlie Mmtriitmm. 
** They are all extremely iodotent,** says BI. Bongoery ** tliey 
are stupid, they pass whole days sitting' in the same pbu^e, with* 
tmt morini^ or speaking' a single void. It isnot easy to describe 
the degree of their indiflSereace for vcatth, and alt Hn ndtan- 
tages. One does not wrll hnow what motive to propone tbtlicm, 
when one would persuade them to perlbrm any service. I t a ? aia 
to offer them money ; they answer, diat they are not linngry." 
Voyage an P^rou, p. 102. If one eonsideis them as men, the 
narrowness of their understanding seems tfr he iocompatibt^ with 
the excelleoce of the soul. Their indiecility is so visible, that 
cme can hardly form an idea of them different from what one hss 
of the hrutes. Nothing disturbs the tranqnilttty of their sonb, 
equally insensible to disasters and to prosperity. Though half 
naked, they are as contented as a monarch id his most sptendid 
array. Riches d6 not attract them in the snmltest degree, and 
the authoriry or dignities to which they may aspire are so Mttte 
the objects of their ambition, that an Indian will receive wiA 
the same indifference the office of a judge CaicadeJ or that of a 
hangman, if deprived of the tbrmer am^ appointed to the latter. 
Nothing can move or change them. Interest has no power over 
them^ and- they often ivikse to perforin a small service^ tieongh 
ceftttin o# a* great vecompence. Fear midita no impfemion: upon 
them, and nespeet av little. Their disposition is so- singular dMt 
there is no method of intfoenehtg them, no mecma of rousing' 
them fttmi that indifi^renee,. w4iich is- proof against all tHe cn- 
deirfonrs of the' wisest pe r sons -^ no^ expedltet whidh* can iinhice 
them-tt> abamfen that gn>sr ignorance j or lay aside thateardesi 
negllgencf, which' diseonoert- the prudtoce Mid^ disappoint the 
caw of such OS are attentire'tO' their wcVhre.*' ^^a^ de UUim^ 
torn. i. 335. 356. Of those singidor qualities he produces many 
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extraordinary instances, p. 336—347. ** Insensibility," says M. 
de la Condamine, '' is the bisis of the American character. I 
leavj otliei'S to determine, whether this should be dignified with 
the name of apathy, or disgraced with that of stupidity. It 
arises, without doubt, from the small number of their ideas, 
which do not extend beyond their wants. Gluttons, even to ro- 
racity, when they have wherewithal to satisfy their appetite. 
Temperate, when necessity obliges them, to such a degi'ce, thut 
they cair endure want without seeming to desire any thing. Pus* 
sillanimous and cowardly to excess, unless when they are render- 
ed desperate by drQnkenness. Averse to labour, ludifTerent to 
every motive of glory, honour, or gratitude j occupied entirely 
by the object that ia present, and alv/ays determined by it alone, 
without any solicitude about futurity 5 incapable of foresight or 
of reflection) abandoning themselves, when under no restraint,' 
to a puerile joy, which they express by friskipg about, and im- 
moderate fits of laughter ; without object or design, they pass 
their life without thinking, and grow old without advancing be- 
yond childhood,, of which they retain all the defects. If this- 
description were applicable only to the Indians in some provinces 
of Peru, who are slaves in every respect but the name, one 
mig^t believe, that this degree of degeneracy was occasioned by 
the servile dependence to which they are reduced j the example 
of the modem Greeks bcio^ proof how far servitude may de- 
grade the human species. But the Indians in the missions of 
the Jesuits, and the savages who still enjoy unimpaired liberty^ 
being as limited in their faculties, not to say as stupid as the 
other, one cannot observe, without humiliation, that man, when 
abandoned to simple nature, and deprived of the advantages 
resulting from education and society, differs but little from the 
brute creation.'' Voyage de la Riv. de Amaz. 52, 53. M. de 
ChanvaloD, an intelligent and philosophical observer, who visit- 
ed Martinico in 1751, and resided there six years, gives the £oU 
lowing description of the Caraibs : " It is not the red colour of ' 
their complexion, it is not the singularity of their features^. 
LI 3 
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frliich constitutes the chief dilTereuce hetireen thenft and «s. It 
18 their excessive simplicity ; it is the limited degree of th^ 
faculties. Their reason is not more enlightened or more f^mvU 
dent than the instinct of brutes. The reason of tfte mcMt groM 
peasants, that of the negroes brought up in the parts of 4firica 
most remote from intercourse with Europeans, is vwth^ tiMt we 
discorer appearances of intelTigence, which, tb««glk unperfect, 
is capable of increase. Hnt of this the understanding of die Ca- 
raibs seems to be hardfy susceptible. If sound phitosophy and 
religion did not afford us their light, if we were to decide accord- 
ing to the first impression which the view of that people makes 
«pon the mind, we should be disposed tor befiere that they do 
not belong to the same species with us. Their stu]^ eyes are 
the true mirror of their souls ; it appears to be without ftinc- 
lions. Their indolence is extreme ^ they hare never the least 
solicitudle about the moment which is to succeed that which is 
present. **^ Voyage sL Ya llfartinique, p. 44, 45. 51. M. de la 
Borde, Tertre, and Rochefort, confimt this description. ** TUe 
<iiaracteristics of the Califomians,'* says J>. Tenegas, *• as well 
as of all other Indians, are stupidity and insensibility ; want nf 
knowledge and reflection : inconstancy, impetuosity atfd ^ind^ 
jiess of appetite ; an excessit'e sibth, and abhorrence of allla- 
bour and fatigne -, an excessive Tove of pleasure and amoaeineat 
of every kind, however triflhig or brutal; pnsslQsti&ttiity ; ani^ 
in fine, a most, wretched want of every thing which constittitet 
the real man, and renders him rational, inventive, tractable, 
and usfftti to himself and society. It is not easy for Europeans^ 
who never were out of their own country, to conceive an adew 
quate idea of those people : for even in the least freijuent^d cor- 
ners of the globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such con* 
tracted ideas, and so weak both in body and mind, as the un- 
happy Caiifi»rnians. Their understanding comprehends Uttk 
more than what thay see } abstract ideas, and much less a chain 
of reasoning, being far beyond their power; so that they scarce 
ever improve their first ideas, and these are io general* Afse, or 
at least inadequate, it is in rain tfi represent to tbem aay i«- 
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tare adTantaj^es triikh will result to tbem from doing or abstain- 
ing from this or tbfrf pcrticalar'iqunediately present; tbe rela- 
tioB of means and ends being beyond tbe ttretcb of tbeir facul« 
ties. Kor hai'e tbey the least notion of pursuing such intentions 
as wilt p r oC ttgg themaetrea soase fature good, or guard tbem 
ogaittst fiitttre evthi. Their wilf is proportioiial to their (hcuU 
ties, and alt tbeIr pasaions more in a very nnrrowr sphere. Am- 
bhion tbey hare nonf, and are more desvrous of being aceonnted 
strong than ratiant. The ofojeeta of ambition with us, honour, 
Amie, repntatidn, titlea, posts, and distinctions of superiority, 
ioe onknown among tbeitt ; so that this powerful spring of action, 
the cause of so much seeming good and I'eul evil in the world, 
has n© powet^ here. This disposition of mind, as it gives them 
mp to an amaziilg hingnor and lassitude, their lives fleeting away 
in a perpefttal inactivity and detv^statlbn of labour, hO it likewitie 
induces tliem to be attracted by the flrst object which their own 
luicy, or the persuKsion of another, piaCes before them : and at 
the same lime renders th\nta as prone to alter their resolutions 
with tbe same facility. They 1o«k with bidiffcrence upon any 
irindaeas done tfiem ; aov is «ren the bare remembrance of it to 
he expected firoan theta. In' a w«ltl, the unhappy mortals may 
be compared to children, ip whom the devclopcment of reason is 
not completed. They may indeed be called a nation who ucrer 
arrive at manhood.^* Hist, of Californ Engl, trans, i. 64. 67. 
Mr EUis gives a «iaiilar accottitt of the want- of foresight and in- 
considerate disposition of the people a^accnt to Hudson^s Bay. 
Voyage, p. )^ Ujs. 

The I t ic ap ac hj f af Hk Awerfefaits iiT so remarkable, that n«. 
gUM i friMi all the diBeroDt provlncea*of Africa arc observed lo.be 
dMr« cMpaMa of ittipra^hif by iastrnctim. /fhey acquire tbe 
kaiaii 'lt ^ t. af t^^enJt partlMlars which th<^ Americana cannot 
6g mp i »h «id. Henca the negroes, though «l!ave9, value them- 
aelvea aa a sn|kT^er onier cff beingi, and look down upon the 
ilmericvBs with contempt, as vald of capacity and of rational 
^iaecraniest. Ulioa fi^tft. AmeHe. ate, 398. 
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NOTE XX\T^ p- 96. 

DoBRiZHOFFER,. tbe^Ust traveller^ I kiiowy.wWU9a«rea4]e4 
aiuoDg any tribe of the rader Am^kaos^ baa explained a* futtf 
tbe varions reasons which have iodnc^ tl)fif«,ifoi]^ii to siKkle 
their children lon^, and never to undertake rcarli^ mch as were 
feeble and distorted, and eren* to destroy a considerable number 
of their ofTspriug, as to threw g^reat light on Hie observations 1 
have made, p. 66,67. Hist, de Abissonibus, vol. ii. ,p 107, 
291. So deeply were these ideas impressed in th6 minds 
of the Americana, that the Peruvian^ , a civilized people^ 
when compared with the barbarous tribea- whose manners I am 
describings, retained them ; and eren their intercourse with the 
Spaniards has not be^i able to root tl^em out. When twins arc 
born in any family, it is s^ill cojisidered as an ominous event, 
and the parents have recourse to rigorous acts of mortification, in 
order to avert the calamities with which they are threatened. 
When a child is born w^th any deformity,, they will not,, if tbej 
can possibly avoid it, bring it to h^ baptized, and it is with diffi- 
culty they can be brought tjo rear. it. Arriagp Extirpac. de U 
Idolat. del Peru, p. 32, 33. . 



NOTE XXVII. prK>l. 

The number of the fish in the rivers offSonth A«crion is s* 
extraordinary, as to merit particular notice. " In the Mani|f- 
non^seys P. Acugna) fish are so plentiful,^ tha(«wid»ut Miy art 
they may take them with the hands.'V p. 199. *^ In tlMOrtaoc* 
(says P. Gumilla) besides an infinite variety of other* firii, tor- 
toise^ or turtle, abound in auch . nitmbers, that I^cao&ot fiM 
words to express iC I doabt^not bnt'that SH«fa as p^ad wy mv 
count will accuse me of exaffepation j but I ^n affiBony tliafcat 
is as difficult to count them, , as .la count th^.^i^dft on 4))^ baidcs 
of that river. One i^ay JQd||e.of ^eir^ ujiu|b^r by ijte amaaing 
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CMMiitti^An •ftken ; ^«R tiM wMom MntgiMw to tlit rlttr^ 
and •rea nmy wli« •!« at* Mttmtm^ Itock tliltbcr at Hie mmm 
of bfec«ng^ md not anly fttt4 tuMMiMce 4«Nriiig that tlM*, b«t 
carry off" prest iMttife«n batli of tke ttntlM amft of ttwit eggs*" 
tec. Hift. db-POresoqae^ H. e. 99. r* ^ Itf . ^ b CoMbnrkie 
conftnttB tMr accomitt, p. 199. 



NOTE XXVIIf. p* 101. . 

Pl«o detcribei two of these plants^ the curumape, and tlie 
ptajana-timbo. It ia remarliaM^ tttifl tlfottgh they have thia fatid 
effects upon fiahea, they are ao far from being noxiova to the 
MmMi apeeiea^ that they avia «atd Wi nedielae with aceaeaa. 
Piio, hhi W, c; «». BMMiwIlr M iw iU a a a another, tht>Min^ a 
aMffi ifiMttty of wMoh ia fMftolMiC to hMhftalt aD tit Mb to a 
eimaiderahla diatanoe, to thatk » Ihw ■lUNHoa' tUty float BMtioo- 
teaaoK-^waatfAioe of the wator^ anod aao friMi with^ oaao< Nat* 
Biat. of Gttiana, pi U>A. 



- NOTE XXIX. I* 104. 

BiM AffiW^fff-*' iPBtapcca occur of the calainitica which rude 
natioaa aufler by Umw, Aivar Nugnei^ Cabeca de Vaca^ one of 
the moat updlapt and virtnoua of the SpauUh adventarers, reaidcd 
ahnoa^nlocyeaiaanMMig the savages of Florida. They were un^ 
a«^iamt«l with eveiy species of agriculture. Their subsifitence 
was pocv and precaiioua. " They live chie^y (says be) upon 
roots of ditfereut pUnts» which they procui* with great difliculty, 
wandering from place to place in. search of them. Sometimes 
they kill game^ sometiwaa. they, catch fisb, but in sue h small 
^antitiesy that their hunger, is so extreme as compels them to 
eat spiders, the eggs of ants, worms, liaards, 8eri»ent«, a kind 
of unctuous earth, and I am persuaded, that if in this country 
thci-e wei-e any stones, they would swallow these. They pre- 
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Mive ^bm bones of fishes aad MrpeojU,* wbick tbey friad iBt»- 
powder, and eat. The oaly seaMHi when they do not sufier nodi 
fi?o« ftiBMnr, is when m certain fniit, which he calls Twuu^ is 
ripe. This is the sane with the OpHmiia, or prickly pear, of a 
ieed<lish and yellow colonr, with, a sweet insipid taste. They are 
Sdmetimes obliged to travel far fron their nsaal pUce of residence,, 
ii order to find them/* Nanfragias, c. xriii. p. 80, 31, S3. In 
another place, he observes that they aie frequently reduced to pas» 
two or three days without food, c. XJUV. p. 97.^ 



KOTE XXX^ p.106. 

M. Feast tN hvt^rm an ftcenrate desariptadtt of the iwo spe- 
ate* of wumimcp with an aocMMit of.itt euUnre,. to which he hear 
added senaespeiteieiitai i»eidcr aa •■ctrftaki tba p ah m o n i q««i>- 
Utifis of the jttka eatsacttd tt9m that spades wl^ he caUa tha^ 
Uttar cassava* AsHUif the Spaniards^ it Is knavii^^ the nnmar 
of Yuoa brava, Descr. de Surin. torn. i. p. 66^ 



NOTE X*^r. p. 10ft 



Tfifi pl&nt&in is found in A'sia and A(Hca, es well as hi Ameri^ 
en. Oviedo contends, that it is not an indigenous plant of the' 
New World, bntwas introduce into the Island of Hispairiols, 
ita the year 1516, by fsither Thomas de B«riang«, atnl that he 
traneplanied it from the Canary fthindK, wMther the origintl 
slips had" been brought from the East Indies. Oviedo, Hb. vlii. 
c. 1. But the opinion of Acosta atid other naturalists, whorec-" 
Iton it jm American pla^t, seems t<r be better fV)unded. Aeosta 
Hist. Nat. lib. iv. 21. It was cultivated try rude tribes^ Ameri- 
CR, who had little intercourse with the Spaniards, and who 
w^cre destitute of that ingeiraity, whi<ah ffisposds men to borrow 
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whfit ia useful lirftm fitceigik iiAtkMNi. ^bunil. iu. 1»Q^ .Wafer's 
Voyage p^a^. 



NOTE XXXIL p. 108. 

It is remarfciible, that AcoBta, one of tht most accnnrte atiA 
best-infomied wr^ers concerning ttie West Indies, affirms, that 
maize, thtnigli cnitrrated iit the continent, was not known iit 
the islands, the inhab^ants ofvhich had none bnt c^iada bread. 
Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c i6. But P. Martyr, in tbe first book of his 
first Decad, which was written in the year 1493/ upon I he return 
of Columbus firom his £rst voyage, expressly mentions maize as 
a plant which the ulanders cultiraied, and of which' they made 
hrtack, p^ 7. ' Qomam hlKwise asserts, that tlwy warescquainfed 
witb4be cnlhire of mtthse. Histwr. CSener. cap. 994 Oriedo 4»« 
scBkies mrnvte- utitkouft- aiiy iittknatimi of its htai^ a plsnt that was 
Mdnstovaljto'JiisjMuiiola. lib. Tiii c«* 1 . 



f^OTE XXXIII. p. 115. 

Kew Holland,' a country which was formerly only k^nown, has 
lately beenTlsited by ImteHigentobserters. It lies in a region of 
the gtdbe where it m^tft enjoy a very faronrable cKmate, as it 
stretches from the 1 0th to the 38th degree of northern latittide. 
It is -of p-eat extetit, tivA from it* square form must be much more 
than equal to Wll EurOf e. The people who inhabft tbe various 
parts ^ ft app«frtr to-be of one race. They ^re evidently ruder 
than most of IfbeAmenc&ns, and have made stiH less progress in 
iraproi'emeiit and the mrts of life. There is not the least appear- 
ance of cultivation i» a«y part of this vast region. The hhhabi- 
tants are extremely ftw, so that the country appeai-s .almost de- 
solate. Their tribes are still more inconsiderable than those of 
America, They depend for subsistence, almost entirely on fish- 
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ot Ued, B*tli scxet go ttark-MilKd Their MMtali«B9, iitwirib» 
lie. are more umple eud ntde theii those of the AiaericaDs. 
Vojrefes, hy Hawkctworth, iii. 609, &c. This, perhaps, is the 
cowalry where asiMi haobeen dipcorered in the earliest stafe of 
his pfopress, aad it exhihifts a miseraUe specimen of his condi- 
tion a»A p on r m a ki-4hat> nncnUir^ted-Mate* If tihis cMintfy «haU 
ha msM ftJIf ca p kwe d by^fnlisre nmagi nl W t the cos^parison of 
the wiinwrn M its inhOiitMitii vithi tliose 4i£ the Ameneans iirii^ 
pfoveui iaattnrtke jfftickw thf hiaipgr ^fthe Juioansikecies* 



NOTE XXXIV. IV 11*. 



F. Oaskmi. MAmaor^ «h* taafftliladifiiw hin >«tsfHo0 i 
the imnot s t<rMndi iHira ahi iM ir» Jhns daastlhrs ilm.fcBa •CHhi 

4ponnlry< 

fdn^ hMHm cretitnffe. 'Sanctimtt wo 
meadows, olT which we ^^^oald not see the bonndariea, ttkronf^ 
witich there flowed many 4M«oks and Hvcrs, bntwifhenrtanypi^ 
to oondnct us. Sometime? we4rate'ob9ged to open a passage 
across thick forests, throuf^ hnshes, and anderwood fiUed with 
briars and tkosns. Somedmcs *wo hsri to paaB4hwwigh de^ 
marshes, in whidi we snnk npto A^midtta. MlmhA^im 
tisfued throngh Iheday^ we 'had. the earth Ifor emrhfd, .mMAm 
leares, exposed to the Wind,' the rain, land all tiw ii^wriasrafahe 
atr.^ Xettr. Edi.iaats^, ii. afio. Xl» Brick^ in an njtfpwrian 
Arom North Cardlina towards .Ihe monntsins, A. J>. 179P,.lfln> 
▼eiicd -ffftcen days wl^ioBait roeetSi^ withtithiwfnsn ofiatiisa. .Nat. 
Hist, of North Carolina 399. Diego de Ofdas, i» att«inptii9g.i« 
make a settlement hi € oath Amsrica, A. D. IS99$ nsaachadfi% 
days airong^a cnwitry^tiingt onn ii din h t fin t^ .,1kfrcvaf4Qe.^ 
til>.i.e.n. 
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NOTE XX<V. p. 116. 

1 sTROHGLT ftnpect tbat a comimmlty of goods, aad m vadl- 

vided store, are known only amottf tht rudest tribss of kvators) 

and that as soon as any species oi agricaltnre or fcgalar fa id ttiy 

•8 known, tlM idea of an exclnsire right of p tope i t y to tlM firvits 

^ them is introduced. I am conftrmcd in Ulte opiaioa by ac» 

counts which I have l ece i y e d co a c er n ing tiw state of p ro p e rt y 

among the Indians in rtxf differtnt jregiona of AMcrlea. ** The 

Idea of the natives of Brasil concerning property is^ that if any 

person cultivate a fidd, he a l one ought to enjoy the prodnoe of 

it, and no otiier has a titk to pretend to it. If an individual or 

ilimily go a-hunting or fishing, what is cau|^ belongs to the 

tndlVidnal o# to the fenily, and they coartbunicate no part id it 

to any hut to Iheir cacique, or to such of their khidnd as hap- 

peatoboindispoaed. If any pwu sn in the vHiage conie to their 

hMt, he nay alt down freely, and oat without asfciag liberty. 

But ^ds is the co ns n u sncs of ^dr general p ri nc ipla of boa- 

pitalHy ; for I never o hs erve d any partition of the luctease 

«f their fields, or the produce of the chace, which I could con* 

aider as the icsult of aay idea coucemiMg a coaBmuniOD of goods. 

On the eontvary, they are so much attached to what they deem 

to ho their property, that it would be extremely dangerous to 

eneronch upon it. As fiir as I have seen or can learn, there is 

not one tribe ef Indians in South America, among whom that 

c au MUuni ty of goods, which has been so highly extolled, , is 

hnowtt. The eircumstance in the government of the Jesiiitsy 

most irksome to the Indians of Paraguay, was the community 

of goods which those fithefs introduced. This was repngnnnt 

to the original ideas of tiie iudiaos. They were acquainted with 

^ ri^ts of private exclusive propei*ty, and they submitted 

with impatience to regulations whk;h destroyed them.** BI. le 

cheval. de Pinto, MS. penes me. ** Actual possession (says a 

nissiouary who resided several years aasong the Indians of the 

A'^OL. n. Mm 
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Viw Natkms) gires « ii|^t to tbft soUy but wheacrcr a 
iK»r Met fit to quit it, aaotlier has as goad ngbt to take it ai W 
who left it. Tlut lav^ or coatom, respects not only tke parti- 
Cttlar spot OB which he erects his house, hut also his plantiag' 
ground. If a man has prepared a particular spot of ground, oa 
which he designs in future to build or plant, no man has a ri^t 
to incommode him, much less to the firoit of his labours, until it 
appears that he yoluntarily gives up his views. But I never 
heard of any formal conveyance from one Indian to another in 
their natural state. The limits of every canton is circumscribed ^ 
that is, they are allowed to hunt as for as such a river on this 
hand, and such a mountain on the other. This area is occupied 
and improved by individuals and their families. Individuals, 
not the community, have the use and profit of their own labours, 
or success in hunting."* MS, of Mr Gideon Hawley, peiies me, 

NOTE XXXVI. p. 118. 

This difference of temper between the Americans and negroes 
is so remarkable, that it is a proverbial saying in the French 
islands, ** R(?garder un sauvage dc travers, cVst le battre, c'cst 
le tuer; battre au negi*e, c'est le nourrir.*' Tertre, ii. 490. 



NOTE XXXVII. p- 119. 

The description of the political state of the people of Cina1o% 
perfectly resembles that of the inhabitants of No^th America. 
** They have neither laws nor kines (says a missionary who re- 
sided long among them) to punish any crime. Nor is there 
among them any species of authority, or political government^ 
to restrain them in any part of their conduct. It is true, that 
they acknowledge certain caciques, who are heads of their 
families or villages, but their authority appeared chiefly iu war, 
and the expeditions against their enemies. This authority the 
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In war, or by tbe power «id iramber of their tauHet and rela- 
tions. SoBietlmca they owe their pfe-eoniiienee to their eloqueiice 
in diaplaying their ow« exploita.** Rlbaa Hist de \m Trivniph. 
Sec. p. li. The state of the Chiqaitos in South America is nearly 
the same. *' They hare no reguUur form of government, or civil 
Hfe, b«t in matters of publie eontfem they Rsten to the advice of 
l^uat old men, and nsoally follow it. The dignity of cadqne is 
Bot hereditary, bnt conferred according to oiexit, as the reward 
•f valour in war. The anion among them is imperfect. Their 
society resembles a repnblic withont any head, in which every 
-mail is master of himseU^ and upon the least disgust, separates 
from those with whom he seemed to be connected.** Relacion 
Historical de las Missioaes de lo* Chiquifos, por P. Juan Patr. 
Fernandez, p. 33, 33. Thus, under very different climates, when 
aations are in a similar state of society, their institutiona and 
mil gavenunent assume the same form* 



NOTE XXXVIII. p. 1J4. 

** I BATE l:nown the Indians (says a person weH^Kquainted 
with their mode of life) to go a thousand miles for the purpose of 
revenge, in patbkss woods, over hills and mountains, through 
huge eane swamps, exposed to the extremeties of heat and cold, 
the vicissitude of seasons, to hunger and thirst. Such is their 
ov«i*-boiling rev en ge fa l temper, that they utterly contemn aH 
those things as imaginary trifles, if they are so happy as to get 
the scalp of the mitfderer, or enemy, to satisfy the craving 
ghosts of their deceased relations.** Adair*s History of American 
Indians, p. 150. 

NOTE XXXIX. p. 134. 

In the account of the great war between the Algonquins and 
Mm 2 
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Ira^Mii, tlie mkitfmm^ of MfcMl, • fiwiiii dM^f Mir 

AirocMipMUMs, Bake a capital igwcw De Vi^P«liMflir» i. 9S0, 
Stc CokteB*IHi•t.«fFire^«ti•B•» Its, Itc. 



NOTE XL. ^ l*7. 

if ahraya aefnaedfinHM tilt mi* fvi^sk 1m hadaH^vfavi ¥f hb 
Ibrmcrw yt o i l a . Adair, p.M0» 



NOTE XLL p. 137* 



Ai the iikw :«! ili^ Ifartii ^mmifmn^ witk leavact «• Iha 

mode of carrying on war, are y a i a ily lan i rii , I iMve ^maiiaJ 
my obsenrationt chiefly upon the teatimouy of the authora who 
describe them. Bat the rame maxima took place among othex 
nationi ia the Kew World. A jodidoua fsiattpDary hat given 
a view of the military operations of the people in Gran Chaco, 
in South America, perfectly aimilar to thase of the Iroipiois^ 
** They «re much sdidicted to war (aaya he) which they curry m 
frequently among themadves, hut perpetnatty agaiott the Spa- 
laUrda. ^at they may rather be called ihieres than aoUtoa, in 
they mefi&r make head against the Spaoiaivda, nnless when they 
•aw.Meanlt them b^ stealth, or have gnarded ^^i«st any mis- 
ichanee by spies, wJ»o may be eaUed iodc^tligidile ^ they will 
^i^aldi the settlements of the Spaniards iwc one, twc^ nr three 
^eavs, observiii^ 1^ niglit every thing that passes with the al- 
most solicitude, whether they may expect resistance or not, and 
until they are perfectly secure of the event, they will not venture 
upon an attack ; so that when they do give the assault, they aie 
certain of success, and free from all danger. These spies, in 
order that they may not be observed, will creep on all-four like 
cats in the night 5 but if they are discovered, make their escape 
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wKk nadk dacCertty. iM. although they never cboose to face 
the Spanianb, if tliey be svrrmiBded ia any place whence they 
camiot escape, Ihey will light with desperate ralour, and sell 
their lives very dear.** Lozano Descrip. del Gran Chaco. p. 78. 



NOTE XLII. p. !»• . * 

LcRY, who was an eye-wHuess ofthe pr<fcee(9ui^ of the T<m- 
pinambog, s BrasBian trUle, in a war against a powerfol nation of 
their enemies, describes their courage and ferocity in tery strik- 
ing terms.—*' Ego cnm Gallo altero, panlo cnriosius, magno 
nostro pertcnlo (si enim ab host^bos capti ant lesi'fnissenraBy 
derorationi fuissemus deroti) barbaros nostros in militiam eun- 
tes comitari volni. Hi, numero 4000 capita, cnm hostibns ad 
littns decertlLrnnt, tanta ferocitate, ut Tel rabidos et fariosoe 
quosqne superarent. Cum primnm hostes conspexere, in mag- 
nos atque editos ulnlatus perrupemnt. Hsec gens adeo fera est 
& frncnlenta, ut t&ntisper dum Tirtum vel tantillum restat, con- 
tinuo dimicent, fugamque nunquam capessant. Chiod a natura 
ittis inditum esse reor. Testor interea me, qui non semel, turn 
peditum turn eqnitum copias ingentes, in aciem instmctas hie 
conspesd, tanta nunquam yoluptate videndis peditum legionibna 
smiis fulgentibus, quanta tum pugnantibus istis percussum 
luisse.** Lery Hist. Navigat. in Brasil. ap. de Bry, iii. 307, 
808, 209. 

NOTE XLIIL p. 140. 

It was originally the practice of the Americans, as well as of 
other savage nations,, to cut off the heads of their enemies whom 
they 8le^r, and to carry them away as trophies. But as they 
found these cumbersome in their retreat, which they always make 
▼ery rapidly,, and often through a vast extent of country, they 
became satisfied with tearing off their scalps. This custom, 

Mia 3 
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tbovgli m/oat greralent in Nor^ Anerics, mm n^ imVi>m 
amoaif tke sautlieni tribes. J^ttmn, p. 79. 



NOTE XLIV. p. 144. 

Thc tamfi of Hie wmumi^ wesm to be dictated by tike same 
fierce spirit m revenge. ** I go to war to revenge ttie death of 
nqr bmaMra; I sMI kUI^ J shall eyteraskn^; 1 sMlbva 
my enemies } I sh^ b^g away slaves ; 1 shall dewmm their 
iMart, 4ty their flesh, drink 4heir blood $ J shall te^r 00' the» 
scalps, and make cnpa of tbeir »kiill4.** 9os'. tt> Tr%itels4licongh 
LouuiiaiiVy vol. L p. 10$. I am Infticmedj by .persona^ on whose 
testimony I can rely, that as the number of |ieople in the Indiao 
tribes has decreased so much, almost none of their piisanefajMe 
now put to death ^ It is considered as better polingr '^ apojae nnd 
to adopt them. Thcise dreadful seen0»..which t havie described 
occur now so rarely, that missiojiaries and tradgtra whoh«%e.je> 
sided lon^ amoiig the Indians, never were jpritpe^sea to th«m. 

NOTE XLV. p. 145. 

All the travelkra who have visited the most uncivilised of 
the American tribes^ agree in this. It is confirmed by two re- 
markable circomstanees, which occurred in the conquest of dif> 
ferent provinces. In the expedition of Narvaez into Florida, ia 
the year I5t«, the Spaniarda weae jcdnce d to such extreme cfis- 
tress by finnlne, that inorder to preserve their ewn llres, they 
eat such of ^icir companions as happened to 4h. This appeared 
•0 ahocfcing to the natives, who were aocnstomed to devour none 
but prisoners, that it filled them wiHi horror and indigBatioa 
against ^le Spanitrds. Totqn emad a Monarch. Ind. ii. p. 584. 
^'auiragios de Alv. Nugnez Caheca de Vnca, c. jdr. p. is. Dur- 
ing the eiege of Mexico, though the Mexicans devoured with 
greediness the Spaniards and Tlaacalans, whoiii tiey took priso- 
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WU9^ the tttoMBt rigour of the famine wiiicli tbey suffered eould 
WBi induce tbem to to«cli the dead bodies of their <»wa country^ 
■MO. Bent, Diac dd CattiU» Conquist. de la N«to Espagna^ 
IK \s&, 

NOTE XLVL p. 146. 

Many singular circtmistaiices concerning' the treatment oC 
jHrtsoBcrs amMig Ale peoj^e of Bhisit, are contoiBed in the mm^ 
ratire of Stadius, a Cermaft oficer in the serr ice of the Portu- 
IfuefOy pabliahed in the year 1556. He was taken prisoner by 
tiie TdM^nmambot^ a^d remainod in captirity nine years. He was 
alien preaent at those horrid ftstiTuls which he describes^ auit 
was destined himaelf to the samo cruel fiite with other prisoners. 
Bnt he aanred his life by oactraordioary efforts of courage and ad>^ 
dresa. JDc Bry^ iii p« S4^ &c. M. de Lery, who accompanied 
M. de ViUagagnon in lAi expedition to Brasi], in the year i&5(}^ 
and who resided some time in that eounti*y^ agrees with Stailiua 
in erery ctrcmnatance of importance. He was fi-equently an eye- 
witness of the manner in which the BrasiUans ti-eated their piii> 
soners. De Bry^ iii. 210. Several striking particulars omitted 
by them ace mentioned by a Portuguese authos. Purch. Pilgs^. 
It. 1294, &c. 

NOTE XLVIL p. I50w 

Tbovab 1 hare loUoarcd^tM opimon conoeming the apalfty 
of the Mmricansy wlMi anpearod to wa «Mt rational, ondanp- 
ported by ilie anthoridy of the aaaat jg i y teia hk anthots, 
^heoriealunw bean CMWMd willi regard to it, by «*■> 
easineiioe. D. Ant. UHoa, in 4k late woik, cei 
tenltere of the alin and badily habit of «he Ai 
that they are less sensible of pain tbon the ttst < 
produces -several prooii of this, Aroui the mam 
endure the most «niel suKgieal operaiinDs, &c. 
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cuuifly p. 31 3y 314. Tlie same olMetration has been nude By 
Mirgeons in BrasiL An Indian, they say, never complins mmSir 
pain, and witt bear the amputation of a le|^or arm: witliamt ntter- 
ini; a single groan. MS» peites^ me. 



NOTE XLVm. p. I52* 

' 'This is an idea natural to all rude nations. Among tbe Ro- 
mans, in tbe early periods of tbeir commonwealth, it was a 
maxim that a prisoner, ** tvm deeessisse ridetar cuiii captns 
est.** Digest. in». xlix. tit. 15. c. 18. And afterwards, when tkte 
prog^ss of refinement rendered them more indnfgent wit^ re- 
spect to this articTe, they were ohtiged to employ two fictions of 
law to secnre the property, and permit the'retnm of a captTre, 
the one by the Lex Cornelia, and* the other by the Jns PosHl- 
minii, Heihcc. Elem. Jur. Cir, sec. ord. Pand. ii. p. 394. 
Among tbe negroes the same Tdeas prevail. No ransom was ever 
accepted for a prisoner. As soon as one is taken in war, lie is 
reputed to be dead ; and he is so in efTecr to his country and 
his family. Voy. dn Cheval. des Marchais, i. p. 36:9. 



NOTE XLIX. p» 153^^ 

Tub peoplie of Chili, the most gallant and bigh-spirilDed of aU 
tibe AmcricaM, aM the 9tAf exoc^bn to UUs ohaervatiMi. Tliey 
attack their encmiMiA tiw open ieid j their tro«ip« are i*mged in 
regtdar order ; their tetiallons ttdiraare to the dnrge not oaly 
with courage, but with discipliBe. The North Amcricuis,. though 
many of them hare substituted the European ftre-arms in place of 
their own bows and arrows, stHl adhere to their aneient noaxims 
of war, and carry it on aocordmg to their own pecnliar systiOB. 
But the Chitese nearly resemble tiie warlike nations of Europe 
and Asia in thf^ ttilitany openitiOBO. OTaUe's Releliott of 
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cm. Churolk. CoB* iu. p. 71. Lozqm'j Hist. ?»»«. i. 144^ 

NOTE L» p. M7- 

HBRRSKii ^et » MsMrluAle froof cT tktt. In ¥«oaf«D, Ibe 
awB are «• MltoitoiM «biKit Hkw tfetM^ tfnt Hm? y -oirry abottt 
wkli tiwn MMffforay fr»lnUy flMie «f «loBt, liiw tWte «f the 
iteiauM^ 4ec iv. lilk Ui. c. •« in wMb they 4^ki !• vifi^r 
I fcw PM i iM I iMM tke w t w wi aciitr mm iJkemu Ike. Mr« lib. x. c. 
s. ii«talb«fiMlM)f^iWt«Miif «ke^«M»tHbeofti»JBMeA<f» 
in tlw aeMT Isini^dMi iof <3fipajb» bom hU diilU^pusE^ «nnr. 
»«fft «f«fe yeiailtldL eijther to fteee tkeir lips 9m4 H ii««r|;wen 
■tUMs m 4faev» 4>r l» «d#r»,ilMir licMcIt vUli plww of le»^iff . 
tee. vH. lib. ix. c 4. Is mmim ffewMiit •£ Fer^ iWiifli ikttt 

of the women was lltUc improrcd. All the toil of cirttiiMitMit 
and doBiestic work was devolred upon them, and they were not 
permitted to wear bracelets, or other ornaments^ with which, 
the men were fond ^4eclung th«9«MWet. ^aiate Hist, de Per%, 
ip. 15^.1 6« 

NOTE U. p. 157. 

I HAVE ventared-to cati this manner of anoialiaf and paint- 
ing their bodies, the tlress of the Americans. This is ngreeable 
to their own idiom. As they never stir abroad if they ai« not 
completely anointed, they excuse themselveB witen in this sitn^ 
atiou, by saying, that they cannot appear because they avr 
naked. GumiHa Hist, de rOroBoqne, L i^t.. 



NOTE LW. p. l&d. 
Sens tHbes in tiie ^r-oTince of Cinaton^ on tho gulf ofCaB^ 
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fornia^ Beem to be ainon^ tbe mdest peopte of Amerka miifod 
in the social state; They neither cuUmite nor sow ; they kife 
DO houses in which they reside. Those in the inland ceimtry 
sobsist by hunting j those on the ses^^oast ehiefly hy fiitl^. 
Both depend upon the spontaneous productions of the ear^ 
fruits, ptanksy and roots of vnriosn kinds. In the ramy scasoa, 
as they han^ no habitatioss to nffaid them shelter, ^ey poSba 
bundles of reeds, or siroBf gr ass , and bteding them t wg elh cf st 
one end, they open ^Mn ol the oHmt, and fitting Hiem to their 
heads, they are coierad as widi n large cap, whfeh Kke a pent- 
house throws off the rain,, and wilt keep them dry iu- sefcra! 
honn. During the warm season, they form a shed with the 
branches of trees, whi<^ protects them from the snHry rays of 
the sun. When exposed to cold they make large fires, round 
'which they sleep in the open air. Historia de los Tkinmphss 
iSanta F^ entre Gentes las mas baiboras, ite, per P. And. Feres. 
de Ribas, p. 7% &c. 



NOTE LIII. p. I^* 

T9E8B houses resemble bams. <' We hsre measured some 
which were a hun^^fed and fifty paces long, and twenty {»acer 
broad. Above a hundred persons resided in some of them.** 
Wilson's Account of Guiana. Purch. Pilgr. toI. iv. p, 1963. 
ibid. JS91. ** Tbe Indian houses^** says Mr. Barrei-e^ *^ hare a 
wretched appevraoce, and i^e a striking image of the rudeness 
of early times. TUeir huts ace commonly built on some risiog 
Ipround^ or on tbe banks of a river, huddled sometimes together, 
sometimes stragglings aod alwaj{|( without any order. Their as- 
pect is melancholy and disagreeable. One sees nothing but what 
is hideous and savage. The uncultivated fields have no gaiety. 
The silence which seigns there,, unless when interrupted by 
the disagreeable notes of bii*ds, or cries jg( wild beasts, is €&> 
tremely dismaU** Relat. de la France £«£uin. p. 146. 
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NOTE LIV. p. 16U 

Sons tnb«» in Sontk Americs can send tbdr arrours to a great 
<ii§taace» a»d wit|i ctHMclerftble Ibro^ withoat the aid of the 
bow. They make mae of %. haUow reed, abo«t nue feet loBf^ and 
aa inch thick, whidi is called a satiaetme. In it they lodge a 
imall arroWy with sone waapuA cotton wonnd about ito great 
eod} this coofiaes the air» .so that they can Mow it with asto- 
nishing Ktpidity* and a anio aim^ to the distoiioe of above a hnn« 
dred pacea. Thete amaU arrows aic akrays poisoned. Fermin. • 
Descr, de Surin. i. 55. Bancrctft's Hist, of Gniana, p. 281, &c. 
The sarbacane is much used in some parts of the East Indies. 



NOTE LV. p. 162. 

I MIGHT produce many instances of this, but shall satisfy my- 
self with one, taken from the Esquimaux. ^* Their greatest in- 
genuity (says Mr Ellis) is shewn in the structure of their bows, 
made commonly of three pieces of wood, each making part of 
the same arch, very uicely aad exactly joined together. They 
are commonly of fir or larch -, and as this wants strength and 
elasticity, they supply both by bracing the back of the bow with 
a kind of thread, or line, made of the sinews of tbeir deer, and 
the bow-string of the same materials To make them draw 
more stiffly, they dip th«^m into water, which caases both the 
back of the bow and the string to coutiact, and ^onseiiuently 
gives It the greater force ; and as they practise from their youth,- 
they slkoot with very great dexterity.** Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 
p* J3». 

NOTE LVL p. 163. 
T^ECBSSitY is the great prompter and guide of mankind in 
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tbeir iinrcDiioiit. There ity however, g«ch imeiiiidifty kismt 
parti of their profrcei, unA wme imtkHM get «• &r the ttart of 
others in circumstamoet nearly SHDilar, that we ■— t aacnbe this 
t* aoaie ere»fs hi their «tory, or to «oiBe |^ e w ih w i<f im Hmt 
sItMitioa with whieb we are «iiaieq«ahHeA. The people inlhe 
iila»d of Otahei«e, hUdy Acorered ia the S o uth Sea, fiur ex- 
cel mmU of the AttierioMM hfe the hoo o teJge aad pnietiee of the 
arto of iBgemiitjty aad yet ^ey hod vet twreiited aay BWfhod of 
bolfiof water; aod haiHii;^ no veMCl that woeM hear the in^ 
tiiey had ttonoroWea that water coaM he node hot, tlHHi that 
it cowid be Madeoolid. Toya^ hy How keowott h^ i. 466. 4e«. 



NOTE LVIL p. 163. 

Onc of these boats, which coold carry nine men, weigkd 
only sixty pounds. Gosno^. Relat. des Voy. a U Virgin. Rec. de 
Voy, an Nord, torn. v. p. 40». 



NOTE LVIIL p. les. 

A REMARKABLE proof of this IS produced by Ulloa! la 
wearing hammocks, coverlets, and the other coarse cloths which 
they ai'e accustomed to manufacture, their industry haa dieco- 
rered no more expeditious method, than to take vp thread afler 
thread, and after counting and sorting them each time, to pass 
the woof between them, so that in finishing a small piece of 
those fftafti, they frequently spend more than two years. Toy. 
i. 33$. Baacroil gires the same description of the laAaaa of 
Gaiana, p. d55. According to Adair, the iagenaity and ^Sm- 
patch of ^le Nor^ American Indians are not greater, p. 49S. 
From ooe of the engraviags of the Mexican paintinga in iHur- 
<has, fol. iii. p. f I06. I think it prohaUe that the people of 
Mexico were nnacqnainted with any better or mare cxpeditiaas 
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mode o£ weayipg. . A looin W93 pn inyenUop beyond tlie ia|pD- 
uuity of , the most impjroyed Americans. Ip all their works they 
advance so slqwJy, thajt one of their artist* is two months at » 
tpbacca-pijpe with his Jtuj/e hefore he finishes it. Adair^ p. 423« 



NOTE UX. p. 167. 

. The article of religion in Lafitau's Mcenrs des Sauragcs, ex* 
ieuds to 347 tedious pi^s^n ^uacto. 



NOTE LX- p- m. 

I u>VE re&rred the reader to savcra) of the aii^bors ^bo de* 
)K:ribe the jnost nnoivitiz^ nations in Awerjea. Tbeir testimoof 
is unifpm. That of F- itihas conceining the peop)« of Cinnloav 
coincides with the rest. ** I wqs extremely attentive (says h^ 
during the years I resided among them, tn ascertain whether 
they were to be considered as idolaters *, and it may be affirmed 
with the most perfect exactness, that though among some of 
them there may be traces of idolatry, yet others have not the 
least knowledge of God^ .or e<Tn of any felse deity, nor pay any 
formal adoration to the Supreme Being, who exercises dominion 
liver the world j nor Jiave they any conception of the providcpce 
of a creator or governor, from whom they expect in the next 
life the reward of their good, or the pupishjnent of their evil 
deeds. Neither do they publicly joip in any act qf divine wor'* 
Ship.^ Ribas Triumphos, &c. p. 16. 



NOTp Lxr. p, nor 

The people of Brasil were sp much affrij^hted by thunder, 
lirbich is froquent and awful in their country, as well as in Qthe^ 
Vol. IL N n 
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p«tt of 11m torrid tone, tittt It was not only the object of reli- 
fioiu rcvirencci but the Most expressive name in their langnage 
ft»r the Deity» was Toupam ; the same by which they distin^isb- 
ed thund^. Piso de Medec. BrasQ, p. 8. Nienhoff. Chorcb. 
ColL ii. p. 133. 



NOTE LXII. p. 178. 

By the acoomit which M . Dvmont, an eye-witness, gives of 
the funeral of the g^eat chief of the Natchez, it appears, that 
the feeling^ of the persons who suffered on that occasion were 
▼ery different. Some solicited the honoar with eagerness ^ othei-s 
laboured to avoid their doom, and several saved their lives by 
flying to the woods. As the Indian Bramins give an intoxicat- 
ing draught to the women, who are to be burnt together with 
the bodies of their husbands, which renders them insensible of 
their approaching fate, the Natchez obli^d their victims to 
swallow several large pilts of tobacco, which produce a similar 
effect Mem. de Louis, i. 827. 



NOTE LXIIL p. 186. 

On some occasions, particularly iu dances instituted for the 
recovery of persons who are indisposed, they are extremely licen* 
tious and indecent. De la Potherie Hist. Sec. iu 4S. Charlev. N. 
Pr. iii- p. 319. But the nature of their dances is commonly 
such as I have described. 



NOTE LXIV. p. 188. 

' The Othomacotzs, a tribe seated on the banks of the Orinoco^ 
employ for the same purpose a composition which they call 
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$upa. It is formed of the seeds of an unknown plant, rednced 
to powder, and certain shells burnt and pulverized. The effects 
of this when drawn up into the nostrils are so violent, that they 
resemble madness rather than intoxication. Gumilla, i. S86. 



NOTE LXV. p. 191. 

Though this observation holds true among the greater part of 
the southern tribes^ there ar« some in which the intemperance 
•f the women is as excessive as thftt 9i the mMi. Bancroft's 
Nat. Hist, of Guiana, pr 875« 



NOTE LXYI. p. 19^. 

£ten iin the most intelligent writers concerning the manners 
9f the Americans^ one meets with inconsistent and inexplicable 
circumstances. The Jesuit Charlevoix, who, in consequence qf 
the controversy between his order and that of the Franciscans, 
with respect to the talents and abilities of the North Americans, 
is disposed to represent their intellectual as wdl as moral quali- 
ties in the most favourable light, asserts, that they are engaged 
in continual negpciations with their neighbours, and conduct 
these with the most refined address. At the same time he adds, 
" that it behoves their envoys or plenipotentiaries to exert their 
abilities and eloquence ; for if the terms which they offer are not 
accepted of, they had need to stand on their guard. It frequent-^ 
ly happens, that a blow with a hatchet is the only return given 
to their propositions. The envoy is not out of danger, even if 
he is so fortunate as to avoid the stroke ; he may expect to be 
pursued, and if taken, to be burnt." Hist N. Fr. iii. <i$U , 
What occurs, vol. ii. p. 258, concerning the manner in which, 
the Tlascalans treated the ambassadors from Zempoalla, corre- 
sponds with the fact related by Charlevoix. Men capable of 
No 2 
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Mich acti of yMence, •«eiii to be unacquainted with the first 
]^iidpleii upon which flie intercourse between nations is found- 
ed ; and instead of the perpetual negociations which CharieToiz 
mentioaBy it aeems mlraost impoasible that there thoutd t>e any 
correapondence whatever among them. 



NOTE LXVII. p. 198. 

It is a remark uf Tacitus concerning the Germans, ^' Gaudeut 
flinneribus, sed nee data imputant, nee acceptis obfigantur.** 
C. 81. An author who had a good opportunity of oBserving the 
principle which leads savages neither to express gratitude fcr 
fkrours which they had received^ nor to eicpect any returns for 
such as they besftowcdy thvtg eitpMns their ideas :— .** If (say 
they) you give me this, it is because you have no need of it 
y o urs e lf ; and as fhr mr, I never part witfk Ifcat #iidi IF^Iiibk 
iieMSMnfy to wtcy nf&wAftvtt w CrwlHir;' Iiliri?.'CRS ™liun!'8 9f 
In CHil«i« Francoise par M. AaUtt^ ttmt. H. p. no? 



NOTE LXVIir. p. ^n. 

Ann. BeKTfALDcs, the contemporary and flfiettd*dr CoAtsa-' 
has, htfs preserved some drcumstances concerning the bW^ery o/ 
the Caribbces, which are not mentioned by Don Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus, or the other historians of that period, whose works 
have been published. A Caiibbeau canoe, with four men, two 
Women, and a boy, fell in unexpectedly with the fieet of Colun:- 
bus in his second voyago, as it was steering through their islands. 
At first they were struck almost stupid with astonishment at' 
such a strange spectacle, and hardly moved from the spot for 
above an hour. A Spanish hark, with twenty- five' men, advanc- 
ed towards them, and the fleet gradually surrounilled them, so 
as to cut off their commnaication with the shoire. " When they , 
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saw Ihat it was Impossible fo escape (says the bistorian) t)ie]f 
seized their arms with undaunted resolution, and began tbe at- 
tadt. 1 use the expression, with undaunted resolution, for they 
were few, and beheld a vast number ready to assault them. They 
wounded several of the Spaniards, although they had targets, as 
well as other defensire armour j and even aftei* theif canoe was 
overset, it was with no little difficulty and danger that part of 
them were taken, as they continued to deft:ud themselves, and 
to use their bows with gi'eat dexterity while swimming in the 
tea."* Hut; Ck £). Fern, y Ysab. "SltSS. c. ii$. 



l^OTE LXIX. p. 2I3» 

A PROBABLE conjecture may be (brmed with respect to the 
cause of the disfinctioa in character between the Caribbees and 
the mhabitanta of the larger i^Tands. The former appear mani> 
fettly to be a separatit race. Their tangaage is totally different 
from that of their neighbours in the large islands. They them- 
^dr^ have a tradition, that their ancestom earner originally from 
tome part of the ct>nffanmty aivd ftathig Conquei'ed and extertti- 
iUite# the ancient ifthabtt^nts, took possewiou of theiv land^ 
and of thehf woittenf. ftochrfSin-t, 3S4. Terire, d60. Ifefvce* 
they calf themselves Banutr&ey which signiftcB a man coming froitf 
beyond sea. Labat. vi: I3I. Accordingly, the Caribbeeft still 
use two distinct languages, one peculiar to the men and the 
other to the women. Tertre, 301. The language of tbe men 
has nothing common with that spoken ill the large islands. The 
dialect of the women cou^derably resembles it. Labat. 129. 
Thisr strongly confirms the tradition which 1 have mentioned. 
The Caribbees themselves imagine, that they were a colony from"; 
the Galibisy a powerfhl nation of Guiana, in South America. 
Tertre, 361. Kochefort, 34S. But as their fierce manners ap- 
proach nearer to those of the people in the northern continent^ 
than to those of the natives of South America ; and as their 
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Ungnafe kas likewise Mme affinity to that spoken in Florida^ 
their origin should be deduced rather from the former thau from 
the latter. Labat. 1S8, &c. Hererra, dec. 1. lib ik. c. 4. In 
their wars, they still obsenre their ancient practice of destroyiag 
all the males, and preserring' the women either for servitude ar 
for breediug. 

NOTE LXX. p. 215. 

OVK knowledge of the crents which happened in the con^uei^ 
•f New Spain, is derived from fourcea of information more ori- 
ginal and authentic than that of any transaction in the hiatory 
of America. The letters of Cortes to the emperor Chartea V. 
are an historical monument^ not only first in order of time, but 
of the greatest authenticity and value. As Cortes eariy aasumed 
a command independent pf Velasquez, it became necessary to 
convey such an account of his operations to Madrid, as might 
procure lum the approbation of his sovereign. 

The first of his dispatches has never been made public. If 
was sent from Vera Cruz, July i6th, ISIQ. As I imagined that 
it might not reach the emperor until lie arrived in Germany, for 
which he set out early in the year 1590, in order to receive the 
imperial crown i I made diligent search for a copy of this dis- 
patch, both in Spain and in Germany,, but without success. 
This, however, is of less consequence, as it could not contain 
any thing T^ry mate^al, being written so soon after Cortes ar- 
rived in New Spain. But in searching for the letter from Cortes, 
a cqpy of one from the colony of Vera^Ci'uz to the emperor has 
been ^scovered in the imperial library at Vienna. Of this I have 
given some account in its proper place, p. 353 of this volume. 
The second dispatch, dated October 30th, 1520, was pubUsbed 
at Seville, A. D. 1523, and the third and fourth soon after they 
were received. A latin translation of them appeared in Ger- 
many, A' D. 1532. Ramusio soon after made them more ge> 
nerally known, by inserting them in his valuable collection. 
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They contain aregnUr and minute history of the expedition, with 
many curious particulars concerning the policy and manners of 
the Mexicans. The work does honour to Cortes ^ the style is 
simple and perspicuous ; but as it was manifestly his interest to 
represent his own actions in the fairest light, his victories are 
probably exaggerated, his losses diminbhed, and his acts of 
rigour and violence softened. 

The next in order is the Cronica de la Nu«Ta Espagna, by 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara, published A. D. 15S4. Gemara^a 
historical merit is considerable. His mo^cle of narration is clear, 
flowing, always agreeable, and sometimes elegant. But he is 
frequently inaccurate and credulous -, and as he was the domestic 
chaplain of Cortes after his return from New Spain, and pro- 
bably *icomp<ised his work at his desire, it is manifest that be 
labours tu magnify the merit of his hero, and to conceal or ex- 
tennate such transactions as were unfavourable to his character. 
Of this Hererra accuses bim in one instance, dec. 9. lib. iii. c. g. 
and it is not once only that this is conspicuous. He writes, how- 
ever, with so much freedom concerning several measures of the 
Spanish court, that the copies both of his Historia de las ludias 
and of his Cronica, were called in by a decree of the council of 
the Indies, and they were long considered as prohibited books in 
Spain : it is only of late that licence to print them has been 
granted Piuelo Biblioth. 589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced Bemal Diaz del Castillo ta 
compose fats Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva 
Espagna. He had been an adventured in each of the expeditions 
to New Spain, and was the companion of Cortes in all bis battles 
and perils. ^Vhen he found that neither he himself, nor many 
of his fellow-soldiers, were once mentioned by Gomara, but that 
the fame of all their exploits was ascribed to Cortes ; the gallant 
▼eteran laid hold of his pen with indignation, and composed his 
true history. It contains a prolix, minute, confused narrative 
^ all Cortes*s operations, in such a rude vulgar style as might 
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be expected from an illiterate soldier. But as he relates trans* 
actio as of which he was a witness, and in which he performed a 
considrrablc part, his acoonut bears all the marks of authenti- 
city, and is accompanied with such a pleasant naivete, with such 
interesting details, with snch amusing vanity, and yet so par- 
donable in an old soldier who had been (as he boasts) in a han- 
dred and nineteen battles, as renders hb book one of the most 
eiagnlar that is to be found in any language. 

Pet. BTartyr ab Angleria, in a treatike de Insulis nuper invenr- 
tisy added to his Decades de Rebus Oceanicis & Kovo Orbe, 
^ves some account of Cortes^s expedition. But he proceeds no 
ferther than to relate what happent^ after his first landing. 
This work, which is brief and slight, seems to contain the infor- 
mation transmitted by Cortes in his first dispatches, embellished 
i;v ith several particulars communicated to the author by the oA- 
cers who brought the letters from Cortes, 

But the book to which the greater part of moderpi histonans 
have had recourse ^r information concerning the conquest ^f 
New Spain, is Historia de la Conquista de Mexico, pur de An- 
tonio deSolis, first published A. D. l6^4. I know no author in 
any language whose literal^ fame has risen so far beyond his real 
merit De Solis is reckoned by his countrymen o.ie of the 
purest writers in the Castilian tongue; and if a foreigner may 
venture to give his opinion concerning a matter of which Spa- 
niards alone are qualified to judge, he is entitled to that praise. 
But thongh his language be correct, his taste in composilion is 
far from being just. His periods are so much laboured, as to 
be often stiff, and sometimes tumid ; the fig^-es which he em- 
ploys by way of ornament, are frequently trite or improper, and 
his observations superficial. These blemishes, however, m^t 
easily be overlooked, if he were not defective with respect to all 
the great qualities of an historian. Destitute of that patient in* 
dustry in research^ which conducts to the knowledge of trntfi} 
a stranger to that impartiality which weighs evidence with cool 
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attentioa-, and ever eager to establish his favourite system of 
exalting the character of Cortes into that of a perfect hero, ex- 
empt firom erfor, and adorned with every virtue 5 he is less soli- 
citous to discover what was true, than to relate what might ap' 
pear splendid. When he attempts any critical discussion, his 
reasonings are fallacious, and founded upon an imperfect view 
of facts. Though he sometimes quotes the dispatches of Cortes, 
he seems not to have consulted them 3 and though he sets out 
with some censure on Gomara, he frequently prefers his autEo- 
ryty, the most doubtful of any, to that of the other coirtempo- 
nury historians^ 

But of all the Spanish writers, Herenra furniriies the fullest 
suad m^st accurate information concerning the conquest of Mexi- 
c;o^ as well as every other transaction of America. The indostry^ 
and attention with which he consulted no^ only the books, but 
the original papers and pnbiic records, which tended to throw 
any light upon the subject of his enquiries, were so great, and 
*he usually judges of the evidence before him with so much im- 
partiality and candour, that his decads may be ranked among the 
most judicious and useful historical collections. If, by attemjpt- 
ing^ to relate the various occurrences in the New World in a 
strict chronological order, the arrangement of events in his work 
had not been rendered so perplexed, disconnected and obscure, 
that it is an unpleasant task to collect from diffei-ent parts of his 
book, and piece together the detached shreds of a story, he 
might justly have been ranked among the most eminent histo- 
rians of his country. He gives an account of the materials' 
from which he composed his work, dec. 6. lib.iii. c. 19. 



NOTE LXXI. p. 218. 

Cortes purposed to have gone in the train of Ovando when 
he set out for his gpverument in the year 1508> bat was detaiu- 
Vol. II. Oo 
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«d l^ «ii,aoci4€Ot. As be was. aUei^pting i^. a dark msht tja 
scr^mlitle n^ to .the windoiK of a lady^s bed-clwqiber> with- whmm 
he carried oa an 10^11908, an . ol4 w^m^, op* th^ t<^, of wlilcb he 
had nji oma cdy gavewayv apd^he^Faaao^ iQvchbFiMsedhy' the&A 
as to be uM&it for thft ▼^f^ga* Qoaiiaca> Crooica. de l«.Ni«s*» 
Esnasnak can* 1. 

I^OTE LXXUi p. 22d; 

CoavBS^ haditw^'tlMHMaiid' pesos ia tihe handa- oT Andrew- 
Daero, and he borrowed fbnr thousand. These ssaaa «s« «l>owti 
equal in value to fifteen hundred pounds sterlings ; but as the 
pvioe of evtiy thing was esrtramely high in Aaseriea, Hiey made 
hnt a soanty stock when applied towards the equipMCBt off- w- 
i^ihtary expeditieB» Her. dec. ^ lik iiL c* 2. B' ^aa» c^9fk 



NOTE LXXni; p. 225. 

The names of those gallant officers which will often occur in 
the subsequent story, were Juan Velasquez deLeon, Alonso Her- 
nandez Portocarrero, Francisco de Mont^o, Christoval de OMd, 
Juan de Bscalante^ Francisco de M&rta, Pedro de Alvarado,. 
Francisco de Salceda, Joan de Escobar, Gines de Nortes. Cortes 
hnnself commanded ' the Capitana, or Admiral: Francisco de 
Orozeo, an officer formed in the wai;s of Italy, had'tfae com- 
mand' of the- artillery. The- experienced Ahiminos acted aa chief' 
« pHdt. 

NOTE LXXIV. p. 227. 

In those different conflicts the 5>)[>aniards lost only two men, 
but had a considerable number wounded. Though there be no 
oocarion*for reeourse to any supernatural 'cause to account either 
for the- gfoatnosa of their Tietories^ or- the smalhiess of their 
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loss*, the Spanish historians fail not to ascribe botbrto.thepalrO'-. 
Bage of St JagOy the tutelar saint of their country, who, as^thej^ 
relate, fought at the head of their countrymen^ and by hi» 
proiress gave a turn to the fate of the battle. Goroara is ^le 
first who mentions this apparition of St James. It'is.ainu9*mg,to 
obserre the embarrassment of B. Piaz del Castillo,, occasioned 
by the struggle between hn superstition and his veraJcity. The 
former disposed him to believe this miracle, the latter restrain* 
ed him from attesting it. **^ 1 acknowled^" says he, " ^at 
aU our exploits and victories are owing to our Lord Jesus Christy, 
and that in this battle there was such a number of Indiana jta 
every one. of us, that if each had thi-own a handful of earth they 
might hai^ buried us, if by the great mercy of God we had not^* 
been protected. It may be that the person Gomara mentions a» 
having appMeared on a mottled grey horae, was the glorious apo- 
stle Signor San Jago, or Signor San Pedro, and that I, as beings 
a sinner,, was n«t worthy to see him. This 1 know,, that I saw. 
Francisca de Morla on such a horse,, but as an unworthy trans- 
gressor, did not deserve to see any of his holy apostles. It may 
have been the will of God, that it was so as Gomara relates, butt 
until I read his Chronicle, 1 never heard among any of the con«- 
tpieton that such a thing had happened.^ Cap. 34r. 



NOTE LXXV. p. 233. 

Several Spanish historians relate this occurrence in suck 
terms, as if they wished it should be believed, that the Indians, 
loaded with the presents, had carried them from the capital in 
the same short space of time that the couriers performed that 
journey. This is incredible ; and Gomara mentions a circum- 
stance which shews, that nothing extraordinary happened on 
this occasion. This rich present had been prepared for Grijalva, 
when be touched at the same place some months before, and 
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was n«w rendy to be delivered, as soon as Montezuma sent or- 
ders for that purpose. Gomara Cron. c. xxvii. p. 28. 

According: to B. Diaz del Castillo, the value of the silver plate 
representing the moon, was alone above twenty thousand pesos j 
about fire tboasaud pounds sterling. 



NOTE LXXVL p. 239. 

This private traffic was directly contrary to the instructions 
of Velasquez, who enjoiocd^ that whatever was acquired by trade 
should be thrown into the common stock. But it appears, that 
the soldiers had each a private assortment of toys, aud other 
goods proper for the Indian trade, and Cortes gained their favoor 
by encouraging this under-hand barter. B. Diaz. c. 4L. 



NOTE LXXVIL p» 253- 

Gomara has published & catalogue of the various articles o£ 
which this present consisted. Ci-on. c. 49. P. Martyr ab Angle- 
ria, who saw them after they were brought to Spain, and who 
seems to have examined them with great attention, gives a de- 
scription of each, which is curious, as it conveys some idea of 
the progress which the Mexicans had made in several ai'ts of 
elegance. De Insulls nuper inventis Liber, p. 354,^c. 



NOTE LXXVIIL p. 260. 

There is no circumstance in the history of the conquest of 
America, which is more questionable than the account of the nu- 
merous armies brought into the field against the Spaniards. As 
the war with the republic of Tlascala, though of short duratioD, 
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vraa one of the most considerable which the Spaniards waged in 
America, the acconnt given of the TlAscalan amies merits some 
attention. The only authentic information concerning this is 
derhred from :three Authors. Cortes, in his second disfiatdi to 
^Uae emperor, dated at Segnra de la Frontera, October 30, 153«, 
thsw estimates the mmhsr of «heir tP^ofM ; in the first hattiis 
^§••0; in the aeeond ifa^ttie 109,900; in the third battle I60,000. 
ibrtait. ftp. Rmns. iii «i». Bernal Diaavdel Castillo, who was am 
^eye-witnegsyand engaged in ell the Actions of this war, thus reo. 
IfiiMs the numbers^ in the first batMe dooo, p. 43 j in thesecond 
tl«ttle4tMM^ ibid.; in the third bctltle 56,000, p. 45. Gomar% 
wJbio was Cortes's chaplain after hii rttnrn to Spain, and pub- 
lialuMi his Cromca in isst, follows the cMoputatioa of Cortes^ 
^eauetpt in the second battle, wbeee he reckons the Tlascalans at 
««^0«0y ip. 49. it wa« manifestly the interest of C ortes to mag- 
"wHf his own danH^eirs and cxploks. For it fvas only by the merit 
<of extraordinary services, that he could h<H)e to atone for his 
in iaga la r conduct, in assnmkig an independent eomtnand. Bern, 
Diaz thMmghAhjindaiitly disposed to place his own prowess, and 
that of his fellow-conquerors, in the most advantageous point of 
light, had not the satne temptation to exaggerate ; and it is pro- 
bable, that his account of the numbars approaches nearer to the 
truth. The assembling of an army of I50,ooo men requires meuy 
previous arrangements, and such provisions for their subsistence 
as seems to be beyond the foresight of Americans. The degree 
of cultivation in Tlasrala dors not seem to have been so grent, at 
to have jPumished «uch a vast army with provisions. Tboug:h 
this, province was so much better cultivated than other repions of 
New Spain^ that it ^as called the country of bread; yet the S()a- 
>niards in their march suffered such want, that they were ob1ie;ed 
to subsist upon tunas, a species of fruit which grows wild in the 
fields Herren^ dec. 2. lib vi. c. 5. p. 183. 

Vol. H. P p 
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NOTE LXXIX. p. 965. 

These unhappy vktims are siAd to be persoos of distkMtkn. 
•It seems hnpi-obable that so' great a nniBber as fiflty alMvldbe 
nm^toyc& ay ^ics. ' fl» matiy • yriaotacara bad faeca t ^fc ta - — d 4m' 
missed, aitd the TIascalans had aent bo many —goaa g gg to tbt 
Spanish quarters, that there appears to be no r e a ao a for liasard- 
Ing the lives of so many considerable people^ in order to p io oft 
information about the positfon and state of theirVvnip. The 
barbarous manner hi which Cortes treated a people nsacq^ialBted 
with the laws of w^r established antong^ polished nations, appears 
to shocking to the later Spanish writers, that they dhnhiiflli tht 
number of those whom he punished so cruelly. Hc rrer a says, 
that he cut off the hamfo of seren, and thumbs of some more. 
Dec. 3. Kb. 1i. c. 8. De SoHs relates, Ihat the hands of fewteen 
or fifteen were cut o#, and the thumbs of an the rest. LHi. & 
c. 90. But Cortes himseilf, Relat. p 998, b. aad after fctei Go* 
mara, affirm, that the hands of all the fifty were out olF. 



NOTE LXXX p. «07. 

The horses were objects of the greatest astonishment to all the 
people of New Spain. At first they imagined the horse and his 
rider, like the Centaurs of the ancients, to be some monstrous 
animal of a terrible form ; and supposing that their food was the 
same as that of men, brought flesh and bread to nourish them. 
Even after they discovered their mistake, they belicred the horses 
devoured men in battle, and when they neighed, thought that 
they were demanding their prey. It was not the interest of the 
Spaniards to undeceive them. Herrera, dec. s.lib.vi. c. il. 
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NOTE LXXXI. p. 273. 

According to Bart, de las Casas, there wa$ no reason for tliis 
fiiassacre, and it waa an act of wantdn cruelty, perpetrated 
merely to atrike terror into tbe people of New Spain. Rekc. de 
la Destmye. p. 17, &c. Bnt the zeal of Ias Casas often leads 
Imn to exaggerate. In opposition to hitn, Bern. Diaz. c. 83, as. 
serts, that the first misnonanes sent into New 8pain by the em- 
peror, made a judlcions inquiry into this transaction ; and hav. 
ing examined the priests and elders of Chcriula, ^Mind that there 
was a read conspiracy to cot off 4hc Spaniards, and that the nc* 
count given by Cortes was exactly true. As it was Aa object of 
Cortes at tlMit tine, and manifestly his interest, togiun the good- 
will of MottMznsMy it is improbaliAe ^Mt he showid have tak«B 
aM^ wluclk tended so viail^ to alieimte him firorn tbe Sp»» 
niarda^ if he had not belieY«d it to haire faaen necesa ary for bit 
own ppaaorfaliwa. At the same tbBe> the Spacntttrds vko served 
in America had such cmitcmpt far the natives, aad tbeogfat 
them so little entitled to the common rights of men^ that Cortes 
might hold the Cholnlans to be gvUty upon slight and imperfect 
eridence. The severity of the pnaishmcnt was certainly exces- 
sive and atrocious. 



NOTE LXXXII. p. 274. 

This description is taken almost liter^ly from IBemal Disc 
del Castillo, who was so unacquainted with the art of compo«i- 
tioo, as to be incapable of embellishing his narrative. Herelalea 
in a simple and rude style what passed in his own mind^ and 
that of bis feHow. soldiers on that occasion ; ** and let it not be 
thought strange,** says he, << that I should write in this manner 
of what then happened ; for it ought to be considered, that it is 
one thing to relate^ another to have b^eld things that were ne- 
Pp 2 
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f«r hehtm tecs, or kmrd^ or spdiea of amoiif mtn.^ Cof . •§» 

NOTE LXXXIIL p. ft«7. 

B. Df AZ 9BL CAiTlLbo fivec «f M«ie i4ea of 1^ fiitigM 
avd hai^tkiys they «iider«t«t in ynforBilns thii^ and othei 
poitB «C dsty. D«rn|^ Hm aine m^ilha t^at tkoy remaUed m 
MoskOy overy ■»», witho«t aay diatjiieta#ii Mwetii ofioeia 
and aoldicrfy diepi on hit ama^ in lua ^ptiUad jacket aad fgf^tfs^ 
Thtf lay on OMrta, ot straw spread on the floor^ and each waa 
oUiged to koU bimadf as akrt as if he had hean an gnaid. 
<* ThM)" adda he, '* bacame se habitaal to ne, that ev«n now 
in By advanced afr, I always sleep in my claHMa» andnercr in 
any bed. When I Tiait asy ancomMfida^ I rwkon it snitaMa in 
ny rank, te h«ra. n ImA earrtad 9tom§ with mgp other baggage 
bmlnenerfo hito U^ bnl^ nceording to enstoM, lUeii»By 
rtiillni^ i*d waHi *«^aatttly dnrtn^ th» nigh* inte His spsn ai^ 
tatinar^nslarsy aalwaa wamtwlHninafmiaa.'' Caf. Mft.^ 



NOTE LXXXIY* p. 99(^ 

Cortes himself, in his second dispatch to the emperor^ does 
not explain the motircs which induced him either to condemn 
Qualpopoca to th* 0ame8, or ta pnt Moutetmnalin irons. Ra* 
mu8. iii. 836. B. Diaz, is silent with respect to his reasons far 
thafikrttier} »nd the only caase he fUngntf far tile Wtet was, 
thnt he might meet with no intcsmiifcion in execndng thn ae^ 
tenee pionouneed agmn^t QftUilpniMM!% e. %€f p. 7». But* 
Moute^nma was his prisoner, and absoloitely in Wa p«w«r, ha 
had na reasDn to dread him, and tfce insnh offered to tha* an* 
nareh cavM hnve no effect hut to^ uprilala him nnneecsaarily^ 
GamaMi supposes, that Cortes had nmothnr okiect than to ac- 
cupy Monteaamn wii^i his own distress n«d snfferings, that ha 
might giro less attention to what b«fel Qualpopoca. Cron. c. 8^ 
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Berrcra adepts the game •piiiioo. Bee. 9. lib. vUi. c. 9. But it 
seems an odd expedientt, in- order to make a person bear one in- 
jury, to load him with another that is greater. De Solis ima- 
^nes^ that Cortes had nothfaif Mse Ut Tiew than to itttimidatc 
Montexama, so that he might make no attempt to rescue the 
▼iotiros fr<Hn thcmr fate; but the spirit of that monarch wa» so 
aulmissive, and he hacF sa tamely given up the prisottcra to the 
«bsposal of Cosfes, that he had no cause to apprehend any opp<K 
skimi from him. If the explanation whkh 1 hav« attempted to> 
give of Cortes's proeeedinga on this occasion be not admitted, it 
a|>pears to taie, that they must be reckoned amopg tile waatOA 
and barbarona acta of oppressioa whkh oceur too often in Ih* 
bjatory of the eonqiMst of America.. 



NOTE LXXXV. p. «9^* 

De SoLis asserts, Bb. ir. c. 3. that the proposition of doin^ 
homage to the king of Spain, came from Montezuma himself^, 
and was made in order to induce the Spaniards to depart out of 
his dotoiniods. He describes his coadaet on this, occasion^ at it 
it httd lirett founded upon a schcoae of profonnd policy^ and exe« *. 
eiitsd with ssch refined address^ as to deceive Corkes htmselfk 
But tliere i» nd hint or circumstance in the eontemporai'y histo** r 
rianSy Covtes, Dtas, or Gomara, to justify this theory. Mpn* ? 
tesuma, oa oUwr occasions, discorered no such extent ef art; 
and abilities. The anguish which he felt m performiog this Uum*^ « 
bliag cevemony is natural, if we suppose it ti^ hare been inrolun* % 
taiy. But according to the theory of De Solis, wliirh supposi^^ 
that Montezuma was executing what be himself had proposed^ 
to hanrs assumed an appearance of sorrow, m oald have been pre<^ 
pesterous and iueonsisteat with his own design of deceiving th«: 
Spaakida. 
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NOTE 1-XXXVI- p, 298. 

Iw lereral •f the prtmnce^ ^m SpMiiards, with «U their in- 
dantry mi4 toflBenee, cendd collect no geld In others, they 
pia cw r e dl only a lew triokets of small Hlae. Moatecuma assured 
Cortesy that the present which he offered to the kiBi|r of Castile, 
alter doliif hoiaigf, consisted of all the treasure amassed hy his 
fsthtrs aodtold him, that he had ah^ady dtetrtbated the rest 
of his fold and jewels among the Spaniards. B. Bias. c.-i04. 
G om aia relates, that all the silver collected amounted to 500 
raarhs. Cran. c. 93* Thb agrees with the account girea hy 
Cartes, that the royal fifth of sUver was 100 marks. Relat. S^ 
B. So that the sum total of silver was only 4000 ounces, at the 
rate of eight ounces a mark, which demonstrates the proportia* 
of silver to gold to ha«^ heen exceedingly imalU 



NOTE LXXXVII. p. 299;.^ 

!>■ Sot.18, nb, tr. c. 1. c«Qs la question the trvth of this trans^ 
action, from no better reason dian that it waa meonsistcnt wlfk 
that prudence which distinguishes the character of Cortes. But 
he ought to have recollected the impetuosity of his seal at Tlas- 
cala, which was no less imprudent. He. asserts, that the evi- 
dence for it rests upon the testimony of B. Diaz dd CastiHo, of 
Gomara, and of Herrera. They all concur indeed, in mention* 
ing this inconsiderate step which Cortes took ; and they had 
good reason to do so, for Cortes himself relates this exploit in his 
second dispatch to tbe^^^^ri^^ and seems to glory in it. Cort. 
Relat. Ramus, iii. ]40^jp]t ,%» is one instance, among maay, 
of De SoHs^s having cofVaited with little attention the letters of 
Cortes to Charles V. fvem which the most authentic infonuation. 
with respect to his operations must be derived. 
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NOTE LXXXVIIL p. 303. 

HcRRERA and De Soils sapuMe, that Velasqvet wasencow- 
raged to equip this armameiit against Cortes, by the accounta 
which he received from Spain concerning the reception of the 
agents sent by the colony of Vera Cruz, and the warmth with 
which Fonseca bishop of Burgos had espoused his interest, and 
condemned the proceedings of Cortes. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ix. 
c. 18. De Soils, lib. 1^. c. 5. But the chronological order of 
events refutes this supposition Portocarrero and Mont^o sailed 
fr9m Vera Cruz, July 26, 15 1 9. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 4. 
They lauded at St Lucar in October, according to Herrera, ibid. 
But P. Martyr, who attended the court at that time, and com- 
municated every occurreuce of moment to his correspondents day 
by day, mentions the arrival of these agents for the first time in 
December, and speaks of it as a recent event. Epist. 650. All 
the historians agree, that the agents of Cortes had their first 
audience of the emperor at Tordesillas, when he went to that 
town to visit his mother in his way to St J ago de Compostella. 
Herrera, dec. 9^ lib. v. c. 4. De Soils, lib. iv. c. 5. But the 
emperor set out firom Valladolid for Tordesillas, ou the llth of 
IMarch, 1530; and P. Martyr mentions his having seen at that 
time the presents made to Charts, Epist. 1665. The ai-mament 
under Narvaez sailed from Cuba in April, 1520. It is manifest 
then, that Velasquez could not receive any account of what pas > 
sed at this interview at Tordesillas, previous to his hostile pre- 
parations against Cortes. His real motives seem to be those 
which I have mentioned. The patent appointing him Adelantado 
of New Spain, with such extensive pow«9, bears date Novem- 
ber 13, 1519. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. lii.Cjii. He might receive 
it about the beginning of January. Gomara takes notice, that 
as soon hs this patent was delivered to him, he began to equip a 
fleet and levy forces. Cron. c 96. 
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